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ABSTRACT 

As part of a series of field hearings across the 
nation on the reauthorization of the Higher Education of 1965, the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education met in Pleasant Hill, 
California, to hear testimony specifically on access to education for 
children of lower and middle class families in California. Discussed 
were the rising cost of higher education, restricted access due to 
increased cost, efforts to provide financing and assist students, and 
nnovative programs in the public and private secto r s that are 
providing postsecondary educational opportunities. Three panels of 
witnesses appeared. The first panel included a high school counselor, 
a parent, a director of foster services, a social worker, a high 
school student and a student from the local community college. The 
second panel included Gene Ross of Contra Costa Community College; 
Janis Linfield, of California State University; William R. Frazer, 
for the University of California; Jose Quintanar for Community 
College Educators of New Calif ornians? Patricia Hurley, College of 
Marin; and Samuel Kipp of the California Student Aid Commission. The 
third panel included Linda and Ken Rawlings and Merrill Callow on the 
innovative "Otis Spunkmeyer Student Motivational Program"; Brian 
Murphy of San Francisco State University; Mary Duffy and J. Anthony 
Kline of San Francisco Conservation Corps; and Johnicon George, of 
the California Conservation Corps. Included are the prepared 
statements of all the witnesses. (JB) 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OP THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1991 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education AN r * Labor, 

PLasantHilh CA, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a,m„ 321 Golf Club 
Road, Trophy Room, Diablo Valley Community College, Pleasant 
Hill, California, Hon. George Miller, presiding. 
Members present: Representatives Miller and Unsoeld, 
Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director; Maureen Long, 
legislative associate/clerk, and Diane Shust, legislative assistant/ 
counsel. 

Mr. Miller. The Subcommittee on Postseccndary Education will 
come to order for the purpose of conducting a field oversight hear- 
ing on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 

I believe, as I think all the members of our Education and Labor 
Committee of the Congress believe, that this is one of the most im- 
portant domestic issues facing the Congress and the country today, 
It is essential to California's economy and our Nation's competitive 
role in the world marketplace that our students receive the best 
preparation from our colleges and universities, but crucial to that 
issue is how are those stude nts and their families going to be able 
to finance their tenure in higher education? 

For too many California families and too many California stu- 
dents, the question of whether or not they will be able to operate in 
higher education in this State will not be a question of their abili- 
ty, their talents, their discipline and their accomplishments. It may 
very well be their ability to finance that participation in higher 
education. 

As most of us now have come to realize, we are going to see sub- 
stantial increases in tuition and the cost of education in this State, 
national tuition costs increases have gone eight times as much as a 
medium-family income during the 1980s, and the net price of at- 
tending college, including room and board, is 104 percent. 

This fall> tuition costs will increase 20 percent at our community 
and California State college systems, and 40 percent at the Univer- 
sity of California system. 

As a result of this, all too many middle-income families will find 
themselves in a very difficult position in terms of financing their 
children's education, While Federal grants have targeted low- 
income students, little has been done to assist middle-class families 

(l) 
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to obtain the means to send their children to college. And the pro- 
posals of the Bush Administration would decrease college aid for 
middle-class students still further, despite skyrocketing tuition 
costs. That is the reason that we bring the question tc Contra Costa 
County today is to take a look at the issues surrounding the ability 
of families to finance higher education. 

I want to begin by thanking the Board of Governors of Contra 
Costa Community College system, and to Diablo Valley College, 
and to the staff here that have made this facility available to the 
committee today. Some of you may know that this is where I start- 
ed my higher education. 

We are in a room today thai was named in memory of Carl 
Drexel, the chancellor of this system. It was Carl who one day, sit- 
ting under a tree in my family yard, convinced my parents and me 
that I was a late bloomer and that really I should use the commu- 
nity college system. That was the nice phrase that they used for 
students who had a great time in high school and weren't quite 
ready for the university system; some years later we finally strug- 
gled through the university system. 

But we have a fantastic system of higher education in California, 
and the availability of that education, but we are deeply concerned 
about the continued effort to make that education more and more 
expensive for our State's young people, 

[The prepared statement of Hon. George Miller follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE MILLER 



THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT REAUTHORIZATION 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES EDUCATION AND LABOR FIELD HEARING 



DIABLO VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



JUNE 14, 1991 



Jure is a month of great expectations. Across this county and the nation 
students are graduating flora high school and looking forward to continuing 
their education at "state or private colleges, or technical schools this fall, 

But there will be many students in Contra Costa County whose futures will not 
be so bright because despite their desire and their abilities, they cannot 
afford a postsecondary education. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is one of the most 
important domestic issues facing Congress and the country today, It is 
essential to California's economy and our nation's competitive role in the 
world marketplace that our students receive the best preparation from our 
colleges and universities. 

Yet access to a postsecondary education is too often restricted by an 
individual's ability to finance that education. Obtaining a postsecondary 
education has become the impossible dream for too many people. Nationally, 
tuition costs increased eight times as much as tho median family income during 
the 1980' s, and the net price of attending college, including room and board, 
104%. Tnis falL, tuitions costs will increase 20% at our Community and Cal 
State College systems, and 40% at the University of California system. 

As a result of these extraordinar i 1> high costs, attending colleges has become 
a luxury for many students from middle-class families, Many students choose 
to work part-time while attending school or must take longer than the 
traditional four years to complete their four-year degree, Some students 
choose to attend short term training programs offered for specific skills. 

While federal grants have targeted low income students, little has been done to 
assist middle -class families to obtain the financial means to send their 
children to college. And the proposals of the Bush Administrate would 
decrease college aid for middle class students still further despite 
skyrocketing tuition costs. 

As a result, many parents in this district, and others like it throughout 
America, are forced to refinance their homes or borrow large sums of money in 
order to pay for their children's education. Students are also forced to 
Vorrow tens of thousands of dollars in debts that must bt- paM, In some cases, 
their monthly loan payments exceed that of a home mortgage. 

Today we will hear from students, parents, educators, and business leaders in 
our community about the obstacles students and their families face in trying to 
finance a postsecondary education, and what actiors schools and agencies are 
taking to address those problems, We will also learn about innovative programs 
in both the public and private sfavTi that are providing postsecondary 
educational opportunities for students who might not otherwise be able to 
obtain a higher education. 
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Mr. Miller. This morning I am joined by my colleague, Jolene 
Unsoeld from the State of Washington , who sits on the question 
with us. 

Jolene is from Olympia. It is gorgeous. I was there last year; a 
beautiful area. 

Jolene, I want to thank you very much for coming and joining us 
this morning with my constituents. 
If you have any opening statement? 
Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you very much. 

I am delighted to be here, and pleased to be able to participate. 
The function that you all perform is that you help us establish the 
record so that we have the ammunition and you help us with the 
resolve to go back and fight for every last dollar that we can for 
middle-America's children and their access to additional education. 

My biases always come tumbling out at those things because we 
have some misplaced priorities, as far as I am concerned. For the 
cost of one B-2 bomber, we could send 18,000 young people to 4 
years of college, and that is where our emphasis should be. 

During this last decade that we have been investing in toys such 
as that, we, as a Nation, have dropped from having 70 percent of 
the production of consumer technology world-wide, down to 5 per- 
cent. So our misdirected priorities are definitely beginning to show 
up, and we can't continue on this trend— so you are going to help 
us begin to turn that around. Although, as you know, and this 
State knows only too well, the availability of dollars is so acute 
right now, but you are going to help us go back and do the very 
best we can. So thank you all. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Jolene. 

Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Bob Campbell, 
assemblyman from Contra County. 
Bob, if you will come forward. 

We are honored by your presence. Everybody in this room recog- 
nizes the struggle that the legislature is engaged in at this very 
moment to try to close the budget deficit gap and the long hours 
and the weekends and th? days and the nights that you have been 
spending on that effort. 

More importantly, all of us are aware of the effort you have been 
making to try and protect the educational institutions in this State. 
You have been a leader, you have been an outstanding spokesper- 
son on behalf of education. 

You have probably spent more hours on education this year, Bob, 
than any single individual in this State. 

You have been struggling with it from K to 12, to the master 
plan for higher education. And I want to welcome you as a friend 
and also as a grateful constituent for all of your effort, and clearly 
in what is the most difficult time for education in the history of 
this State, I think, we look forward to your comments. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB CAMPBELL, STATE ASSEMBLY, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, George, and Mrs. Unsoeld, and the 
representative I have from Chairman Ford's office as well. 
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I also wonder what I am doing in these places, because it is like 
preaching to the choir kind of thing. The folks who aren't here are 
the ones who should be listening. 

I brought a bunch of data lor you. My title, by the way, is the 
Fiscal Chair for the State Assembly of California. I have been 
chairing the Subcommittee of Ways and Means now for going on 9 
years. 

We do all the budgets: K-12, community college, CSU, University 
of California, Hastings School of Law, and the Maritime Academy, 
plus all the financial aid stuff that goes on. Mr. Sam Kipp, their 
director, is here today. 

I am going to give you a bunch of data from some recent hear- 
ings we have had. I won't go over all the stats. Your staff can look 
through it. 

There is some good stuff in there and some stuff that is redun- 
dant. It probably didn't make much sense anyway, given the prob- 
lems we have got. 

These numbers I am going to give you are going to change, be- 
cause our budget, every day we wake up, we are more in debt than 
we thought. We are making more cuts and talk about taxes and 
everything else, but basically out of a $55 billion budget, California 
spends $30 billion on education. That sounds like a lot. 

It is not because California, since Proposition 13 has shifted to 
the State of California, 65 to 67 percent of all the funding for 
local— for K-12, K-14, basically, while in other States like New 
Jersey and New York and others, the reverse is true, that 65 per- 
cent of ,,he money comes from local taxes, and so forth, so that I 
don't want to get people with the wrong impression we are spend- 
ing all this money because New Jersey spends about $6,000 or 
$8,000 more per student than we do, as did New York and Massa- 
chusetts and other States. 

There are some other States in the South that haven't gotten 
near the wealth we do that also spend an equal amount of money 
as we do. 

I know I have limited time to talk, so I will try to be as specific 
as I possibly can. One of the major problems we have had in Cali- 
fornia is going to be access. I know that— I will leave you with a 
thought before I leave. 

The question is access in California. We have a UCS system that 
has got nine campuses, and the Universities of California and 
UCLA, last year UC, Berkeley, had 30,000 applicants to get into 
the university, and they only took 4,000 of them. 

The University of California at Los Angeles had 26,000 appli- 
cants and took 3,700 of them. That same thing holds true with the 
UCSF, the medical school in San Francisco, Cal Poly, San Luis 
Obispo, which is a technical school dealing with architecture and 
engineering. This school turns away 3.9 students, 3.8 students, per 
student that is accepted, and they go to Purdue or Texas A&M or 
wherever they can go. 

We hav3 20 campuses now in the California State University 
system and 14 of them are to capacity. We have not built in this 
system, in this State, since Pat Brown left office, the governor; 
there have been three governors since, Ronald Reagan, Jerry 
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Brown, and George Deukmajian, none of which have been very 
kind to education in California. 

We have right now about 165,000 students in the UC system, and 
about 380,000 students in the CSU system, and 1.5 million students 
in community college. If we were to figure out how to house the 
students so we are not turning away 3.5, 3.6 students— now, just to 
give you a sense of this, in California the University of California 
is supposed to take the top 12 percent of graduating seniors, theo- 
retically that is what we look at when we get our master plan 
review. 

The CSU system, the California State system, is supposed to take 
the top third, and, of course, the community college folks come 
from that bottom— anything under 30. Because of the enormity of 
the problem, because of these "take-aways," the University of Cali- 
fornia has taken about the top 7 percent probably. 

When I was going to school it took 4 years to get through college. 

It is taking about 5Vi years to get through UC, and almost 7 
years to get through the University of California, CSU system, and 
as many as 5 years to get a community college associate of arts 
degree. 

Now, when you translate that in terms of dollars over a longer 
period of time, when I went to San Francisco State it cost $19 a 
semester to go to school. The CSU students will next year be 
paying $1,000, which I am told we are still one of the cheapest in 
the country. That is fine, but I don't like to compare myself to 
other States. 

I would like to see it cost nothing, that is a dream, and it is not 
going to happen. UC is going to cost $2,000 a year. 

We don't have tuition. We call them student fees, but if you mul- 
tiply that times 5Vz or 6 years, you can see what that cost rmans 
versus $300 to $400 for 4 years. It just goes on and on. 

Right now it costs about $10,000 a year for the average student 
to go to the University of California. Mr. Kipp knows and will give 
you different figures than I have got, so don't let the figures 
become the issue here. The issue is the cost. 

It costs about $7,000, $8,000 at CSU, and almost $5,000 to go to 
the community college. When you figure out that the community 
college student, about 70-plus percent of them are working, and 
when you figure that about 57 percent of the CSU students are 
working, and about 27 percent of the UC students are working, you 
know what that means in terms of the cost. 

It also means that we might not be able to guarantee— I guess 
what I am trying to tell you is if you get accepted to CSU, it 
doesn't mean you can find your classes. You may need 30 sections 
of English and have 17, and understand also that a lot of students 
in our State i sflect into Californians. 

Forty-four percent of our population in California are non-white, 
they are people of color. If you take the statistics, looking at what 
the yield is in terms of children per family, the white household 
statistic is about 1.3 children. 

In a black household it is about 1.7, 1.8. In Hispanic American 
households it is almost five. In Asian American households it is 
over three, in Asians specifically, so when you start multiplying 
students going through K-12 that are going to community college 
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and go to CSU and UC, we are just going to be turning down a lot 
more students than you can take. 

Now this year's budget, the University of California has about a 
$2.1 billion budget. That is what we give them. They actually spend 
about $9.8 billion when you figure what you folks give them. That 
will be one of the points I will make in a minute. 

When you figure out what USDA gives them, National Student 
Health gives them, the military reserve, what they get there, a lot 
of money, but again all our money goes for undergraduate work, 
almost all our money, 90 percent of the undergraduates is funded 
by the State of California. 

The California State University budget is about $2.5 billion, and 
the community college budget is also about $2.5 billion. About $1.7 
billion of that comes from the State of California, $800 million 
comes from local taxes. 

We are going to need a couple of new campuses in the CS and 
UC system, and about 20 campuses in community colleges. 

I guess what I would like to see the Feds do, if I can, is I made a 
comment outside earlier today that what is going to happen when 
we get into this economic war, which we are going into right now 
with China and Japan, a merging new Europe, is we will become 
Iraqis and they will become the Americans in that war. 

I think you probably understand this, but there are more Chi- 
nese in universities or colleges in the world than we have people in 
this country. When that starts translating into engineers and scien- 
tists and mathematicians, then we are really going to be out to 
lunch. 

Really think about that. We are going to need engineers and sci- 
entists, i»athematicians, linguists and people who know economics 
and can study international relations and get abroad and work 
with these large companies we have got. Until we start taking 
those Federal dollars— guess what I am going to ask you to do, and 
I know you have been saying this, I don't need to talk to George, 
because George agrees with me on this, somehow we have to get 
more money into the universities than we have ever done before, 
and we have got to do it this way. Mr. Kipp will speak to this. 

In California over the next 3 years we will have a $1.2 billion 
short-fall in financial aid, an unmet need because of the costs that 
I just told you about, $1.2 billion. Think about that. That is more 
money than some States have budgets in terms of their educational 
components. 

I am trying to figure out how we do this. One of the suggestions I 
would like to make is that, perhaps, we can do two things: You 
could put more money in terms of loans. 

Let's talk about loans first and we will talk about grants second, 
but loans that can be converted into grants. If, in fact, you are 
short in certain areas, doctors— I have visited Indian Reservations 
in the State of California the last couple years and find there are 
no medical folks in the clinics at all. 

Perhaps we can say to those folks in engineering ari mathemat- 
ics that we will give you a loan for "X" number of dollars a year 
and we will allow you to pay that back over a period of time, but 
we will let you pay it back, we will write off part of that if you 
serve in certain areas, if you do certain things for us, if you will 
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take certain kinds of programs, and you can write it off over a 3 or 
4 year program. 

1 carried a bill a few years ago in the State legislature, which 
didn't get very far, to try to get doctors into clinics in Richmond, 
and places in the State of California, by writing off 30 percent of 
the first year, 30 percent of the second, 20 percent of the third 
year, and the fourth year was negotiable, depending on if they 
stayed there again, but it seems to me you could do two things. 

You could put the onus on the individual to do things you would 
like them to do, pay it off over a period of time. They might just 
stay there because they like what they are doing. 

The second part is we have to have a lot more grant money, and 
we have to broaden the parameters. We have to look at who quali- 
fies. 

Because a woman is making $40,000 or $50,000, a single parent, 
doesn't mean necessarily they are rich. If they have two children 
in school, a house and a car to pay for, there is no way that mother 
or tnat father can help their kid through school, not with the costs 
I just gave you and the problems we have got. 

Now, the University of California is going to tell you they take 
every student they get, and they do, there is a thing called redirec- 
tion, but my students in this district that you are in, there are 80 
assembly districts, this is the third poorest in terms of per capita 
income, so you can't take one of my Hispanic, African-American, or 
new Asians and send them to Riverside or Irvine. They can't afford 
to go live down there. 

They have to go to Davis, which is about a 50-minute drive, UC 
Davis between here and Sacramento, University of California at 
Berkeley. Those are the only two places they can go. 

We are fortunate in the Bay area because of the 20 campuses, 14 
are at capacity right now in California. It just so happens that 
three of them in the Bay area ar en't at capacity. 

Right here we have a pretty good program. San Francisco State 
is at capacity, San Jose State is at capacity. Almost all the south- 
ern major schools are at capacity; that is going to go on. 

If I can leave you with a couple of thoughts, if you can try to 
take, and explain to your colleagues that the war is not going to be 
conquering, and collect hedge rows, or island hopping in the Pacif- 
ic, it is going to be surviving in that socio-economic world out 
there. 

California is at the forefront. By the time we get go the year 
2000, the people of color will exceed 50-plus percent in this State, 
and we are going to have to assimilate those students. We have a 
better record of accepting Hispanics and African-Americans in the 
University of California and CSU, but 67 percent are still not get- 
ting out the other end* which means we need more hands on. 

It doesn't mean that these students are not as bright and that we 
are making exceptions for them to get in. It just means if you have 
a language problem, and we have some districts in California that 
have 70 languages in their K-12 system. You can't possibly learn 
geography or mathematics or science if you can't teach it to them 
in their language. 
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They are getting assimilated and doing well. If you look at the 
honors program, who gets all the scholarships, it is a lot of new 
Asians and Hispanics. 

We just had a Kennedy-King Scholarship Program right here in 
Contra Costa County last month. There were some 22 recipients, 
Hispanic, African-Americans, all doing well, 3.5 grade point aver- 
age in the community college, and at Los Medanos, and DVC and 
Contra Costa. We are going to need a lot more help. 

To the extent we can get Federal monies redirected in this area, 
I guarantee you that the return will be twentyfold, and they will 
be making and designing projects and products for the Silicon 
Valley and for the R&D thing happening in West County and Cen- 
tral Contra Costa County. 

I probably said too much in a short period of time and said it too 
fast, but it is really an enormous problem we have got, I can tell 
you, with a $14 billion budget deficit. 

Mr. Miller. Bob, thank you. 

I think your plea is a very important one for this committee to 
make part of its record, because the issues that you have drawn 
out, hopefully, others will amplify on in their testimony, and that 
is that this deficit that we are creating, an educational deficit, is 
becoming part of our national deficit in terms of the future, and 
that financial shortfall, that inability of California's families to fi- 
nance their education is one that is going to be very painful for 
this State and eventually for the Nation. 

My only comment would be that as much as we frame it in the 
competition of nations, the press has been reporting in recent 
months that the businesses are leaving the State, and when you 
look at the States that they are going to, most of those States are 
States that for one reason or another had nugor infusions in their 
higher educational systems during the 1970s and the 1980s. 

At a time when we were taking resources away from the system, 
Carolina, Virginia and Texas were making msyor infusions of 
money. Just as our university was a magnet for economic growth it 
appears that also those centers, Austin and others are becoming 
magnets for future economic growth, so that the competition is 
even more— a little more intensive here than some people recog- 
nize. 

I won't hold you, but Jolene, if you have any questions. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Do you have any opinion on the mix between 
grants and loans? 

Mr. Campbell. I think, really, that if I were doing it, I would do 
half in grants. I would take the loans themselves and take a third 
of those amendment make them loan to grant conversions, they 
can put the onus on the student, so you can target your population, 
to shift them where you want to go. 

For example, we have an APLE program, it happened to be 
called APLE, which is for getting teachers into certain areas. It is a 
forgiveness program. That is the way to do it. All of a sudden if 
you are going to get a job paying $28,000 or $30,000 out of college, 
and you owe $60,000, and you say, gee, I will stay here because I 
can wipe out $10,000 of that a year, that is like an extra $10,000 of 
income for me because I don't have to pay it plus interest. 
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From that standpoint it seems like you could do a lot of things. 
You could sort of target your young people where you want them 
to go, hopefully. 

Maybe some of them will stay there and you can change that. 
You can change legislation. Once you get an overbundance in this 
area, you can move it to some other place where you are missing. 

We have a major problem right now in our CSU system. Because 
the pay h^a been sort of even for awhile, until we get the pay up to 
a certain point, we can't have differential funding programs so that 
we can say, okay, we are short in math and science teachers, we 
will pay you $10,000 more. 

Why come and teach at CSU, making $45,000 a year when 
McDonnell-Douglas may hire you for $80,000, so in order to keep 
you teaching at San Francisco State, we will pay you $5,000. Now, 
we do that in the UC, we pay doctors at UCSF and we pay lawyers 
at both Wahall, in Berkeley a lot more money based upon that dis- 
cipline. 

The problem has been we have not been able to get our folks up 
to a minimum equitable standard. The point I want to make to you 
and the press is that I don't want people to think it is just dollars 
we are talking about, because there have to be some reforms made, 
but it is 65 to 70 percent dollars. I am going to liken it to a person 
who is very sick who needs surgery, you have got to get them well 
and healthy before you can do surgery on them. 

The problem is we are so unhealthy in terms of the process, the 
system, we can't make those reforms because if you don't do some 
of those things in terms of the grants, I am going to tell you, a lot 
of students will just not go to. school that are on the border that we 
are trying to push over, a lot of bright students. 

The last thing, George, if I can tell you this, we talk about aca- 
demic education, the major weakness in higher education in this 
country is in vocational and technological education. The communi- 
ty college system, and I will say this, I have said it before, did a 
better iob with the money they got than either UC or CSU did with 
theirs because of the kind of students they are taking care of. 

They do it because they are taking students that have language 
problems, kids who dropped out of school, went off to— maybe they 
got in them and came back and did some things, and they are 
doing great things now. I guess that the point that i am really 
trying to deal with is that the community college is the university 
for vocational and technological education. 

We have two programs where you take 2 years of it in high 
school and you convert it to 2 years in the community college and 
you get your degree, and you can work on computers, you can do 
refrigeration mechanics, you can do jet engine mechanics, you can 
do all those kinds of technical skills which we are starting to lack 
right now in our society. 

I would hope in the process of education we talk about vocational 
and technological education on an annual level and footing with 
academic education. I really mean that. 

As I pointed out to you out of our high school population, 30 per- 
cent of our kids drop out, 30 percent go to college, and 40 percent, 
the largest majority, stay and are in the middle and don't go to col- 
lege, but need technical jobs, they drive trucks, they fix engines, 
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they do computer work, and they get a lot more money than teach- 
ers, they get $40, $50, $80 an hour doing that kind of technical 
skills, and if we can get those folks redirected and get some money 
from the private sector, that is another thing I talked about, some 
community colleges, you can really do a lot of good things. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I just want to say thank you and how much we 
appreciate, and unfortunately the public often did not see the 
people such as you and did not apprt iate the kind of dedication 
and the kind of effort that you are putting in in this fight, but 
thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Bob, thank you very much. 

Mr. Campbell. I will leave this with your staff. 

Mr. Miller. Good luck in Sacramento. 

Mr. Campbell. I just want to introduce Maria Viramontes, my 
chief of staff. She has two jobs. She is also on the college board and 
was elected from the West, and she is the one who gives me all 
these facts and figures. 

Mr. Miller. Our first panel this morning will be made up of Ms. 
Marti Howell, who is a counselor at the Mt. Diablo Unified School 
District, Kay Wallis, who is a parent from Pittsburg; Mr. Rich 
Clarke, who is Foster Youth Services from Mt. Diablo Unified 
School District; Ms. Beverly Williams, social worker from Walnut 
Creek; Ms. Trinity Robertson, a high school student from Concord, 
and Ms. Rebecka Garcia, a student from Los Medanos Community 
College; if you will come forward to the table. 

Welcome to the committee and to the hearing. 

We look forward to your testimony. Your written testimony, if 
you have it, will be placed in the record in its entirety as part of 
the recoid of this hearing for the committee, and you proceed in 
the manner in which you are most comfortable. 

We are very relaxed around here, so don't be nervous. We are 
here to hear what you have to say. 

Marti, we will start with you. 

STATEMENTS OF MARTI HOWELL, COUNSELOR, MT DIABLO UNI- 
FIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, ORINDA, CALIFORNIA; KAY WALLIS, 
PARENT, PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA; RICH CLARKE, FOSTER 
YOUTH SERVICES, MT DIABLO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT; 
BEVERLY WILLIAMS, SOCIAL WORKER, WALNUT CREEK, CALI- 
FORNIA; TRINITY ROBERTSON, HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT, CON- 
CORD, CALIFORNIA; AND REBECKA GARCIA, STUDENT, LOS ME- 
DANOS COMMUNITY COLLEGE, PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 

Ms. Howell. My name is Marti Howell. I am a guidance counsel- 
or at Mt. Diablo High School in Concord, not too far from here. 

My position as a counselor will be ending in a few more days 
along with all the- other counselors in our district. This same scene 
is being played out all over the Bay area. 

I want to tell you a little bit about my high school. We have a 
student body that is socio-economically and ethnically very diverse. 

We have about 55 languages on our campus. Most of our students 
who wish to attend college must get financial help or try to work 
full-time in addition to attending school. 
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Transportation is a real problem, and many of our students are 
working during high school in order to purchase a car or maintain 
it, pay insurance. For some students, finding a way to pay for hous- 
ing and transportation is overwhelming and results in their giving 
up plans for attending college, so we are talking about basic surviv- 
al here, existence. 

I have assisted many of my p udents and students at our school 
in filling out scholarship and financial aid forms. The forms them- 
selves are very difficult to understand. Some students do not 

Mr. Miller. I might interrupt you to tell you the committee was 
struggling with them a couple weeks ago. We couldn't fill them 
out, either. 

Ms. Howell. It is very difficult; students don't understand them. 
Sometimes we don't understand them. 

Many of our students don't have a parent who either can or will 
help them fill out the forms, so we provide this service for them. 

I would like to tell you about one case. I think it will exemplify 
some of the problems we run into. 

Last year, not this year, I had a senior who didn't qualify for the 
Pell Grant. His income wasn't low enough, but he didn't have any 
money to go to college. 

So the two of us worked together, writing essays and doing all 
that kind of thing, typing them up, got all the forms filled out. 

The only thing we asked his parents to do was to give us copies 
of their income tax returns, and we could not get those from them, 
so he was not able to apply for the scholarships. Later with my 
help— in which I insisted he go get them— we finally did get the 
returns, were able to get him a scholarship, but by then the only 
one available was $1,000, which we have some students who need 
scholarships, that was really a pretty good one, and in addition to 
that he planned to work full-time. He was accepted in Sacramento 
State University. 

However, I have been in contact with him since, and he wasn't 
able to support himself, go to school full time, there wasn't enough 
money. He joined the Army ROTC program and they started 
paying for his schooling. Then he was pulled out right before finals 
to go to the Persian Gulf and so has missed this year of school. 

I saw him last night at our graduation. He said he was going 
back next fall, but it will be really hard. 

In addition to financial problems associated with college en-, 
trance, many of our students are facing accessibility problems, 
which is becoming increasingly more limited. The loss of counselors 
in many school districts will have a negative impact on low-income 
students. Counselors are instrumental in seeking out and encourag- 
ing low-income and minority students to aid toward college. 

I think we need to look at not only financing for higher educa- 
tion but what happens before students get there, because a lot of 
them are not going to get there unless there is someone there to 
help them and tell them they can do it. We help them select the 
appropriate courses obviously. 

We also help them set personal and educational goals. Now, 
these activities might be handled within a family that is knowl- 
edgeable about higher education. 
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However, my experience has been that it is rather that a low- 
income student has a family with this interest and or information, 
and I believe this is because most of those families have not been 
successful in a country where financial status is primary. As long 
as the State of California allows districts to cut non-mandated 
counseling, we are going to find fewer and fewer low-income stu- 
dents getting into higher education. 

[The prepared statement of Marti Howell follows:] 
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4 My name 13 Marti Howe 1 1 and I am a guidance Counselor it Mt . 
Ln.iMo Hwh School in iv.ncord. My position is n counselor will be 
ending in a r**w days al.vvj with -ill or the other counselors in 
c ir -.'hi- :»1 d:str;.;t. Tms s*::rif* .;*:er. ? 13 S-i:.u pi iyed "it. ill '--v. r 
the Bay area. 

Mt . L'lablo High ,!rh* ol is a : school with a >eio -economical ly and 
ethnically divorce student body. Most, of our ritud^nts who wush to 
attend college rnujt get financial help or try to work mil -time 
in addition to attend ina school. Transpoi tat ion is a real problem 
and many ot our students are havnvi to work during high school in 
ivrd /r to tiMirit.iin i ■'■ir and pay lnsui Hnce . r" r come students, 
nn 111:' - ; a way to ^..iy lor h"U.-mg and t ivtn.ip' u t 1 t 1 uii i*> 
ov*r wht? lining :tnd result:; in their 'living <jp pi. ins tor attending 



I have assisted many students in r 1 1 1 nig out scholarship and 
financial aide totms. The form;; t hemae I ves are difficult to 
understand and s»">me students do not. have a parent available to 
help them. In "lie cise 1 helped \ Jenior prepare his application 
for a scholarship that ho very much needed and had a good chanre 
vf rece 1 vi ng . Thn only thing hi; parents hid to do was <Kt the 
copies of th^u* tax return; tor us . I'h:*y did not do th:s. so he 
wi.j :u.t ih:#» to apply. We finally tit jet , ul.uno per v-mi 
scholarship f r, r him to go to L-a<:r a;n*.Mit ■> :H ite University and he 
wis going to work to suppoi t him:;* It ('-'tally) This ;-lin anon 
pr"V-*d t o ue unr " il 1 't i<* . !>• 1 1 he wta \h 1 e to font inue ms 
r-du'- it i on through th- Ai my !« TO. H- w»*vu . he wis pull"t out oi 
:?ch».ol .jov-i il months ago md has not y»*t returned due to the 
war . 

In :<ddlti"*n to Mie Mnar.i'ial pi\'M"m:i i*: soc 1-it-d With 1 1 
entrance, many students ire f n:iiiu ir<:f»ssi b 1 1 1 1 y which is 
bec.mmg 1 ncr .m j 1 ng 1 y more limited, i'hn luss or our me 1 "t s in 
nnny school distr li'ts will h tve .1 negative n.spict on lw -income 
students, '"ounrtft l«»r.3 are inst r ument 1 1 in > i »»kunj out and 
encouraging low-in* me uid nuiKi ity jtud^nt ; to a 1 rn tijw.it \ 
college, helping them ::ele«;t the lppr^pt Mte f.„.»irses. and helping 
them fiet personal and educational 'joals. Th»««e activities might 
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be handled within a family whi :h is know iedgea ale about turner 



education. However, it is rare that a Low-income student has a 
family with this interest and/or information. I l...u e f. u e . wh-n tr.- 
state allows districts to cut nnri-mand.it ed 'unse I 1 r.g , it 1- he 
low-ino j»fte .student who 10 I C3 1 it/ .1 *«.■ 01 1 1 • y v tnj.v.u- 
edueat 1 ijii . 

Hot only are students suffering cut a in counseling at the 
secondary level, but we are also seeing a cut-back in services at 
the college level. At one time we had frequent visits from 
college representatives to talk Ho interested students and 
students of high potential who were low-incr-m*. As a result of 
this Service I was able to personally convince several >.>t my i.w- 
mcome students th.it they could, in fact, attend 1 stat" 
university When the representative from th- UC Outreach progrjm 
backed up my position and ottered them help tud supp.-rt. several 
of them were able to go directly to a four-year state university. 
All of this happened because I wi3 here and an Outreach 
representative was here on a weekly basis. This year our 
representative ha3 only been on our campus twire because this 
service to schools like ours has been cut. This same thing is 
happening with all of our state -funded schools. 3a who will help 
these students qet into college? Wnat many people do not 
understand is r>,«, low U-vel of ..e 1 f * <orir id -i: ind 'empowerment 
that these students t-el . They feel t!.u wi/ because . ; : , Mr 
families have n«>t be<»n financially suf< cs irul 111 a ■'■ur.tty where 
economic status is priir..iry. The .--niy u\y t . br -Mfc trus "/"\ ? 1..; 
to get th"se jti:d*?nts a col!'?ge 'Hue at i««n . 

I have directed most of my temaiks t.j the .jt^te col |.»gi«.i . hut r 
would also like to mention private colleges. Private colleges 
have much to nffer our I -.iw- 1 neons* 1 students. They ire usmll/ 
smaller, have a "tainily" atmosphere, and ar- abl*» t-.. giv» wr* 
individual attention. Unfortunately, due to the high c--st or 
private colleges, and the limit nJ resoui ces avail tbl- thi-ugh 
financial aide, an education at a pi lvate college has became 
available only to the affluent. The except i.. ru ,' are r ho<<»» I >w 
income students who have the self-confidence and maturity to work 
or to take on a large amount of debt which is very frightening to 
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Ms. Wallis. My name is Kay Wallis. I am a parent of two college 
students who are having problems with the California grants. I am 
also an employee of the Mt. Diablo Unified School District. 

I work at Mt. Diablo High School as a campus supervisor. My 19- 
year-old daughter, Sheri, just graduated from DVC and is now 
transferring to UC, Berkeley. 

As part of the financial aid process, Sheri had to choose which 
school she wanted to attend. She wanted to attend Berkeley, but 
because she had not heard from Berkeley, she chose UC Davis. 

When we finally heard that she had been accepted to Berkeley, 
she sent a form to Davis saying she would not be attending there. 
Davis was supposed to notify Cal Grant that she had not been at- 
tending there. Then when we applied for financial aid to Berkeley, 
we were denied because Cal Grant said she was going to Davis. 
Then we called Berkeley and told them the situation, and they sent 
us forms to be sent to Davis stating she wasn't attending classes 
there, and a form for DVC to fill out regarding any previous finan- 
cial aid, even though we had already given them this information. 

All of this occurred because she put Davis as attendance choice 
but has never signed a contract and was still attending DVC. In 
spite of all this, we still have not gotten the Cal Grant because 
Davis has not notified them that she will not be attending *Jiere. 

We also have gotten a letter from Cal Grant aid stating that her 
GPA of 3.48 was too low, and Cal Grant B and C are held up be- 
cause of the paperwork Davis has not sent. 

My other daughter Cindy is 18 years old and is attending Oak- 
land Court Reporting College. This is a year-round school. The cost 
alone is $6,700 for tuition only, no books or other expenses includ- 
ed 

When we applied for financial aid in January of 1990, that infor- 
mation returned to us had many errors. The main error was in her 

birth date. , , , , ...... n •• 

They had her born in 1906, which made her eligible for a Pell 

Grant and no parent support. They also had her college wrong, so 

we corrected those errors and returned it to them. 
She was given a grant of $5,000 provided that she proved she was 

actually attending the court reporting college. However, the school 

never verified her attendance, so she did not receive the Cal Grant 

" However, we were not notified that the school had not received 
the money, so in January we received a collection letter stating 
that we owed the tuition and were not paying up. So I contacted 
the school to find out what to do. 

The school said they would look into it and let us know. Howev- 
er, we did not find out. We changed her school to the court report- 
ing college in Oakland shortly before Christnuis. 

I contacted the college and told them the problems we had been 
having. They called Cal Grant, and Cal Grant told the Oakland 
school that they had not received notification of attendance from 
San Francisco nor had they received a transfer from from us, 
which we had already sent. 

Now we were into March and still had no money yet, so Oakland 
was saying that they needed money or else. By the end of March 
the Oakland college received their first payment from Cal Grant. 
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We had by then applied for a personal loan to cover these ex- 
penses. Cal Grant has not come through with the June quarter 
payment, so we have had to use our personal loan that was sup- 
posed to be for other expenses to cover the cost. 

Our frustration has been very great. The whole process has been 
extremely stressful. We feel that the system needs refinement so 
that the schools and Cal Grant are in better communication and 
working in unison. 

We also resent having to get the same information to them more 
than once and the system's inflexibility when we try to change 
Sheri's choice of schools. Unfortunately in supportive of our agony, 
and the grant money that Sheri will, hopefully, receive will not 
cover the cost of attending UC Berkeley. 

At the old tuition level, the grant of $5,000 would be $1,000 short 
just for tuition. We have now received notification that the new 
tuition costs will be $10,000, which is exactly double what the max- 
imum is for the Cal Grant. 

In addition to tuition we have to pay other expenses, transporta- 
tion, and living costs. We do not have this kind of money to take 
out another loan. 

[The prepared statement of Kay Wallis follows:] 
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My name is Kay Wall is, I am a parent of two college students who 
are having problems with Ca J Grants. I am also an employee- of the 
Ki . Diablo Unified School District and I work at Mt . Diablo High 
School as a Campus Supervisor. 

My nineteen year old daughter, Sheri. just graduated from DVC and 
is new transferring to UC Berkeley, As part of the financial aide 
process Sheri had to choose which schools she wanted to attend. 
She wanted to attend Berkeley, but because she had r.M heard fiom 
Berkeley she chose UC Davis. When we i-nally heard that she had 
been accepted to Berkeley w* sent i form tr Davis spying she 
would not be attending there. Davis was supposed to notify Cal 
Giant that she would not bt* attending theie. 

Then when we applied for t inane lal aide to Berkeley but we were 
denied because Cal Grant said she was going to Davis. So then we 
called Berkeley and tola them the situation and they sent us 
forms to be sent to Davis stating that she wasn't attending 
cJarset; there, and a form tor DVC to till out regarding any 
previous financial aide (even though we had already given t hern 
Uii;j inrr.rmM. ion) . All of this occurred because she put Dcvic ac 
,hei choice, but hc.s never sinned a contract and was still 
attending DVC. In spite of all this we still havr not gotten the 
Cal Grant hriause Davis has not noli tied then, tint she will not 
be attending thtM .- . We a! so have gotten a lettei irom Cal Grant A 
saying that her GPA of 3 48 war too low And Cal Grant B and C 
are held up because of the problem with Davis. 

My daughter Cindy, 1 8 years old. is at Oakland Court Reporting 
College. The tuition alone i r 16700 with n. books, or expenses, 
When v.v. applied foi financial . i i ci * in January ol l f M».i, tht 
Hstoi m.i* jej, returned to ur had mar.v errors. The m-i:. irn.3 Wts 
hu birthdate - they had her bn thdate as 1906, w.'jich maue hei 
eligii'le foi a fell Giant and no puent support. They aire had 
her college wi ong . So we corrected those errors and returned it 
to them She war ciiveri a grant of J?.:00 provided that sin proved 
that she war- actually attending the Coui t Reporting College in 
San Francisco. However, that school never verified hei 
attendance. S.i she did not receive the grant money, However, we 
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were never notmed that the school had nut received the money. 
So, in January of this year we receiv 1 d lawruU letter stating 
that we owed tin. tuition and they were going to sue- us. So I 
contacted the school to find out what to do. The school raid they 
W'.-uld look into it arid let us know, but we hnve never been 
notified of the outcome. 

h<? changed her school to the Court U* por 1 i nu I'oMetie in CVJ-. land 
shoitly before L'\ir i* tmas of last y**,i> . 1 rent net ed U,ir client 
and tuld them ot the pivble:m' w»« hart b^t-n having. They cm) lea Cal 
C^'ant and Cal Grant told th* 1 Oakland College that they had not 
received not i 1 1 cat ion ot attendance from San Francisco, nor haa 
thfy rt'(T]VK| a transfer torm from us (which w»« It. a alrvaoy 
sent). Now we w*«re into March and still had no money yet. To. 
Oakland was spying that they needed money or else. By the end of 
March the Oak In rid College received their tirst payment from the 
Cal Grant. We had by then applied for a personal loan to cover 
these expenses. 

By the end of March we had already applied tor the coming year, 
so we are still not mire which year's grant sent the payment to 
the school . 

Oiu frustiation ha?: been very great. The whole process ha: r eon 
extremely rt.rcrr.-ful. We ft-el that the system needs refinement. so 
that the schools and Cal Grant are in better communication and 
working in unison. We also resent having to get the sam«" 
information to them more than once and the system's inflexibility 
when we tried to change Sheri'P choice uf schools. 

Unf ' -i t unat ly . m spite r.i all our au<-'i/ 1 h<- 'irunt money that 
flier i w:ll hope t ul ly n-r»»ivr will riot covei the co« r t..t atteu.iii.a 
I'i" IVrkelt-y. At tin old tuition lev*-] the ci j i it (J 1 S'.Oul: wojjd be 
flOOO short. just foi tuition W». have n-.w received not i f ica t icn 
that the new tuition cost will he $lo,fiOO which is exactly ri ruble 
what the maximim is for the Cal Grant, Ir. addition to tuition we 
have to pay tor bunko, transportation, and otlu-r costs. We do not 
hove this money so we will have to take out anothei loan, however 
the loan <:an nut be proceed until we know whit is going to 
happen with the Cal Grant. 
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Mr. Clarke. Thank you for the opportunity to be here to present 
this. 

The issues of affordability and accessibility to higher education 
strains many family systems as their children reach the point of 
wanting to choose a post-high school education or training pro- 
gram. For children who are removed from their parents by the 
child welfare system or probation system, the first barrier to 
higher education is a successful completion of a K-12 education. 

I am going to ask vou today to make higher education closer to 
reality for the out-o£home-placement child student. In looking at 
the high-risk student*, parents involvement in their lives, in their 
school programming often discriminates between the successful 
and the unsuccessful student. 

Parents of successful students establish expectations and rein- 
force them with homework time and individual coaching or tutor- 
ing. They have good home-school communication. They participate 
or set up participatory problem solving with school if there is be- 
havior problems, They establish enrollment and record exchange at 
the times of moves. This is a real important factor, and I will ad- 
dress that later. 

They acknowledge and reward and pay attention to the successes 
of their students in school. A parent, as an advocate for learning, is 
a valuable model for a student. 

The caseworkers, foster parents and group home parents respon- 
sible for parenting the children in out-of-home placement are not 
the alternative catalyst for school success portrayed above, with 
one exception that I know, I will have to say Beverly Williams ob- 
viously took this roll on, but by and large that is not the case. 

This lack of substitute parent and educational coach is magnified 
by the school's conveying sensitivity to the needs of students living 
in out-of-home placement and the eroding of personalized student 
services manifested in the layoffs of pupil personnel workers that 
is going on around this State. 

The students I hope you will advocate for are in foster care. As a 
group these students graduate from high school at about a 50 per- 
cent rate. 

They average two placements a year, which means they change 
schools a lot. They change foster placement at times other than the 
semester break, causing ineligibility for classes, incomplete course 
work, and loss of eligibility for comprehensive high school pro- 
grams in a system that is geared to 18 week change intervals or 
semesters. They are not really geared to kids moving in and out 
the way these kids move. 

These children are prevented or students are prevented from en- 
rollment because of immunization records that are left in previous 
placements. They are prevented from an appropriate and rapid 
school placement by lost school records as they move from school to 
school, and they develop, understandably, a "why try" attitude due 
to the repeated loss of credit when they are changing these schools. 

Contra Costa and Sacramento Counties have four school-based 
programs which have taken on and successfully dealt with these 
problems for the last 15 years. 

As cooidinator of the Foster Youth Services Program for Mt. 
Diablo School District, I am here today to urge you to promote ex- 
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pansion of existing legislation aimed at those students in out-of- 
home placement. ESEA Title I, Chapter 1 program for neglected or 
delinquent, N or D," provides a minimum funding for supplement- 
ing the education of "N or D" students in group homes. 

With the reauthorization of this act coming up, now is the time 
to recognize all out of home placed students are at risk for failure 
and dropping out, not just the ones that are in group homes. Such 
an expansion of eligibility carefully designed will promote inter- 
agency school-based advocacies for success in school. 

In California our program efforts provide school placement, stu- 
dent advocacies, tutoring, counseling, employment readiness. We 
have achieved a 70 to 100 percent graduation rate, and students in 
the program have earned greater than 10 credits per semester over 
and above their school experience in districts without foster youth 
services. 

What we have learned can be replicated in other out-of-home 
placement communities. Affordability and accessibility of the 
higher education is a serious problem for the out-of-home placed 
student. Unfortunately, many out-of-home placed students do not 
complete high school, let along try to access the higher education 
system. 

You can do a lot to make high school a possibility by urging your 
peers to support expanding eligibility of Chapter 1 "N or D" to in- 
clude all students living in out of home placement. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Rich Clarke follows:] 1 
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Testimony by Rich Clarke, Guidance Consultant. Foster 
Youth Services, tit. Diablo Unified School District. Contra 
Costa County. California, before the House Subcommittee 
on Post Secondary Education. June 14. 1991. 

The issue of affordability and accessability to higher education 
strains many family systems as their children reach the point of 
wanting to choose post high school education and training. For 
children who were removed from their parents by the child welfare 
and probation systems the first barrier to higher education is the 
successful completion of a K-12 education. I will ask you today to 
make higher education closer to reality for the out-of-home placed 
student. 

In looking at high risk students, parti., involvement often 
discriminates between the successful and unsuccessful student 
Parents of successful students establish. 

• learning expectations end reinforce them with homework 
time and individual coaching or tutoring 

• home/school communication 

• participatory problem solving with school over behavior 
problems 

• enrollment and record exchange at times of move 

• acknowledgement and reward of sustained scholastic effort. 
A parent as an advocate for learning is a valuable model for a 
student. 

The caseworkers, foster parents and group home operators 
responsible for ■•parenting'' children In out-of-home placement are 
not the active catalysts for school success portrayed above. This 
lack of substitute parent/educational coach Is magnified by the 
schools' vague sensitivity to the needs of the student living In out- 
of-home placement and the eroding of personalized student services 
manifested in layoff of pupil personnel workers 

The students I hope you advocate for live in foster care. 
As a group these students 

• graduate from high school at a 50% rate 

• average 2 placement changes a year (hence school changes) 

• change foster placements at times other than semester 
breaks, causing ineligibility for classes, incomplete 
coursework and loss of eligibility for comprehensive high 
school in a system geared to 18 week change intervals 
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• are prevented from enrollment because of Immunization 
records left in previous placements 

• are prevented from appropriate and rapid school placement 
by lost school records 

• develop a "why try" attitude due to repeated loss of credit 
when changing schools 

Contra Costa and Sacramento Comties have 4 school based programs 
which have taken on and successfully dealt with these problems for 
the last 15 years. As coordinator of the Foster Youth Services for 
Mt. Diablo Unified School District I am here today to urge you to 
promote expansion of existing legislation aimed at those students in 
out-of-home placement. 

ESEA Title I, Chapter I program for Neglected or Delinquent (NorD) 
provides a minimum funding for supplementing the education of N or 
D students in group homes. With the reauthorization of this act 
coming up now is the time to recognize all out-of-home placed 
students are high risk for failure and dropping out. Such an 
expansion of eligibility, c? r efully designed, will promote 
interagency schoo 1 leased advocacy for success in school. In 
California, Foster Youth Services' efforts provide: 

• school placement/student advocacy 

• tutoring 

• counseling 

• employment readiness 

We have achieved 70-100% graduation rate, and students in the 
program have earned greater than 10 credits per semester over and 
n bove their school experience in districts without Foster Youth 
Services What we have learned can be replicated in other out-of- 
home placement communities. 

Affordabihty and accessability to higher education is a serious 
problem for the out-of-home placed student. Unfortunately, many 
out-of-home placed students do not complete high school, let alone 
try to access the higher education system. 

You could do a lot to make high school graduation a possibility by 
urging your peers to support expanding eligibility of Chapter 1 N or D 
to include all students living in out-of-home placement. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 
Bev? 

Ms. Williams. I would like to say I love your town meetings. I 
attend every one I hear about. 

I am a social worker with the Social Service Department's Inde- 
pendent Living Skills Program. Our clientele is young people, ages 
16 to 18, living in foster homes and group homes. 

All of our youth depend on Pell Grants and other government 
funding for higher education and vocational training. They are to- 
tally without parental resources. We are talking about the same 
folks here. 

Most of our young people cannot qualify for college because of 
the disruptions in their lives which caused them to become foster 
children also disrupted their schooling. The next speaker will elo- 
quently cover this topic. 

I will address two issues of particular concern to us. We are 
trying to help our youth to obtain good job training through many 
sources, including adult schools, community colleges, and private 
business technical schools such as Heald Business College and Med- 
Help Training. 

I am going to particularly talk to the issue of the private schools 
and how they can help us. The private schools have been helpful to 
us because they can adapt to the individual needs of our students. 
They don't have waiting lists. 

They offer flexible scheduling, specific tutoring, strict attendance 
and achievement demands, up-to-date equipment, professional 
office setting, aggressive placement of the graduates, and short- 
ened, intensive training programs from 11 weeks to a few months 
in length. Short programs are important because often there is no 
one to support these young people while they are in training. 

Currently Pell Grant funding covers between 33 and 43 percent 
of the cost of the shortest technical training programs for eligibil- 
ity. This leaves students a large loan to repay as they enter their 
first jobs with their basic training. 

The percentage of funding should be increased. I thought that 
was good that your first speaker lolt the same way. 

It is also important not to reduce the Pell Grant income level for 
eligibility from where it is now, $10,000, which is low enough down, 
so that young people employed in the lowest paying jobs can qual- 
ify for grants to upgrade their job skills. So that was particularly 
for private business training programs. 

Secondly, I would like to address an issue facing the small num- 
bers of our young people, foster youth, who are able to qualify for 
college directly out of high school. The Congress has attempted to 
address the special needs of foster children by establishing this in- 
dependent living skills program through Title IV-E funds. 

As part of this program, we are permitted to give a scholarship 
to students entering college. Our experience has been, however, 
that rather than applying this scholarship money to unmet needs, 
some State colleges take this scholarship money, reduce another 
grant, leaving the student with the same unmet financial needs. 

This action on the part of State colleges is negating the intent of 
the Congress to assist the most disadvantaged youth who otherwise 
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qualify to enter college. This needs to be changed so that the schol- 
arship goes to benefit the student rather than the State college. 

A last note: When I asked foster children what I should say to 
Congressman Miller, they said, tell him we need high technical 
training while we are still in high school so we will be skilled when 
we graduate. The first concern, so this is my little summary, Pell 
tunding needs to be continued and strengthened for private techni- 
cal training schools. Pell Grant needs to maintain a reasonable 
income level for eligibility. 

Second concern, some State colleges are taking independent 
living programs scholarship money, reducing other grants so that 
the school ends up with the money instead of the student. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Beverly Williams follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



I am a social worker with the Social Service Department's Independent 
Living Skills Program. Our clientele is young people ages 16 to 18 
living in foster homes and group homes. All of our youth depend on Pell 
grants and other government funding for higher education and vocational 
training. They are totally without parental resources. Most of our 
young people cannot qualify for college because the disruptions In their 
lives which caused them to become foster children has also disrupted their 
schooling. The next speaker will cover this topic eloquently. 

I will address two issues of concern to us. We are trying to help 
our youth to obtain job training through many sources, including adult 
schools* community colleges and private business and technical schools 
such as Heald Business College and Med-Help Training School. The private 
schools have been helpful to us because they can adapt to the individual 
needs of our students. They don't have waiting lists. They offer flexible 
scheduling* specific tutoring* strict attendance and achievement demands* 
up-to-date equipment* professional office Getting* agressive placement of 
graduates and shortened intensive training programs from 11 weeks to a few 
months in length. Short programs are important because often there is no 
one to support these young people while they are in training. 

Currently Pell grant funding covers between 33% and 43% of the cost 
of the shortest technical training programs for eligible youth. This leaves 
students with a large loan to repay as they enter their first jobs with 
their "basic training"* The percentage of funding should be increased. 
It's also important not to reduce the Pell grant income level for elig- 
ibility so that young people employed in the lower paying jobs can 
qualify for grants as they are trying to upgrade their job skills. 

cirtta eotta county frocM wrvtet deportment 
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md.oend.ntl? report to 

Uvlng Skill! Program SUBC0HHITTEE 0N POS tsecondary education 

1 , B s social worker with the Social Service Departments Independent 
Uvlng Skills Program. Our clientele Is young people ages 16 to 18 
Uvlng in foster homes and group homes. Ml of our youth depend on Poll 
grants and other government funding for higher education and vocational 
training. They are totally without parental resources. Host of our 
young people cannot qualify for college because the disruptions In their 
ilve. which caused them to become foster children has also disrupted their 
schooling. The next speaker will cover this topic eloquently. 

I will address two Issues of concern to us. He are trying to help 
our youth to obtain job training through many sources, Including adult 
schools, community colleges and private business and technical schoole 
such as Heald Business College and Med-Help Training School. The private 
achoole have been helpful to us because they can adapt to the Individual 
needs of our students. They don't have waiting lists. They offer flexible 
scheduling, specific tutoring, strict attendance and achievement demands, 
up-to-date equipment, professional office setting, agresslve placement of 
graduates and shortened i ntensive , training programs from 11 weeks to a few 
month, in length. Short programs are Important because often there is no 
one to support these young people while they are In training. 

Currently Pell grant funding covers between 33* and 43% of the cost 
of the shortest technical training programs for eligible youth. This leaves 
' student, with a large loan to repay as they ,nter their flr.t Jobs with 
their "basic training". The percentage of funding should be Increased. 
If. al-o important not to reduce the Pell grant Income level for elig- 
ibility so that young people employed In the lover paying jobs can 
qualify for grants as they are trying to upgrade their job skills. 

JSo co*o county mU Mrte* d*patmtnl 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 
Trinity? y 

Ms. Robertson. Good morning. 
Robe W itn. 1,ke to baBto by intr0ducin * ^self. My name is Trinity 

H^hoofMo^ lMt ^ 1 f ™ Mt. Diablo 

^^U^A^^S^ have j^n - and out of 
my life, I have not hJT*5!?SIL 0 man y different changes in 
studies and maintain mv trrldei ST ent ln J which to do W 
below what I JKd^ llt^TS^F °- A to 8li P 
I have always wanted to «ftoS ^ in a f^ 016 environment, 
sufficient and do the tWn« ?ha?I & g * S £ hat 1 o 00 " 1 ' 1 06 »lf- 
of the community, et cetera At \SkSS^ »» good for the good 

Mr. Miller. Relax. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. You are doing fine. 

I-dd&^ *• very, very expensive, 

to eat, pay my biHs?bus fare fS^ST* 1 ml \ have to have money 
Earlier thisspri^g I iXd fi^l^iT^,^ et cetera 
denied due to my GPA odnf 2 22 t£ ^5 £ rants and was 
not given below a GPA of aDoroxim^? the grants were 

on that, regardlessof the nS P atGly U ' 1 * m not really *™ 

^"^Z^Ztnt™ you f heard from ea ^ this 
at our s^hXT^BlanS Hp t^ ^J 0 ^ y Z uth ******* Person 
talked to th^n Xit ^taA rfZ.SS'f the ,? al Gr l ant offi! * and 
cessful in changing tLTr decto„ f ° r C ° llege - He wafl 

have^nSc^ 4 year college. I 

gram, at Diablo Valley CoHege and I £■£ e ? UaI .^unity pro- 
morning to fill out papWrk aV6 planS to g0 in Monda y 

the requirements for ^ttr«S Tfe ? my opinion 
on a student's needs rather than ^Gpi or I" 06 f? 8 " 1 more 

know if they come into at 111 SAT 8COreS ' which 1 don 't 

familyTuppo^?! eTtheT SS^"* S° Up homes and no 
refuse to help them I Eve in II*. to t elp them or they 
should have snecfaT'condderati^ S f 1 "?" 1 that ,.these studente 

C ° l &otP e of't&re 80 ^ ° an attend 

[The prepared statement of Trinity Robertson follows:] 
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My name u Trinity Robertson ana I am 1/ '/"\r3 old. Last 
night r gnduired from Mt . Dmblo High 3ch>ol in I'.-n-rord, I 
presently 1 iv* in i Foster Home :ir.d I've been in .^n . .iit-ot 



P'?!'-/::il lire I r.ive n--l ilwiya .nl \ -sr »»K- 1 •» ■•nvir - nment i;, which 
to con .vnti tte on my fJtudi*.; This his cau.-:e t isiy iji iJea m 1 -il-A 
to jlip be lew my abilities. 

I've always wanted to it tend college to be 1 t-aur f' 1 e lent . 
howev-r I have no parental or family support. At this point. I'm 
dealing with the fact ot becoming emancipated at the end or July 
\nd moving out on my own. 

I'm trying to figure out i plan to support myself and M^n«i 
coll -rjT . The c : -i t or an j pa t r. i ■ r is viy hujn with first i nd 
list ivnth'ii rent ar.d cleann.-i dep-.;it . tn miition to thsa I 
need enough money t,., eat. pay bnir. bus tare to .»nd rrcm work 
and 3choo 1 . e* * . 

Thi;j jpriruj I \ppl:ed tor the Oal <i,,d Pell jranta jiul wad 
denied due to my OF A being at that time and the Grants were 

:Ot given below a ."PA of J. 6, regard les J of need. My counselor. 
Mrs. Howell. eMpr»v;:.< _*d her concern to >ur school '3 Foster Youth 
.Serviced person. T-.m Blankn. He then called the Cal Grant office 
and t i Iked to t'ti^m nbout my lick <_r mon-y rcr college. He wa:i 
ur.suc -eu-jt ul m ct.mncj th»nr deci:i ti . 

I hav- since givui u^. nope or Hi: -ct- iy -ntering a tj*i m y-.»ar 
■•oll-jg* and I hive contacted the Equal oppor ' uni ty Pi\*<jr im it 
['liblo '/alley '.'o I i ege . Hopefully. tni3 will :»elp me to /"t \ 
»n ■..*/ -'»ii»ie " li' itlon. ->ut 1 iviLt t: it thu will L »* 
-;uffi?ient tor my no^n 

In my opinion, the fqwir .';ii>.'ii l .,t t r receiving i • "a I '*r int. 
•should be ba^ed mor e on a student " y needs, rather than o'PA and 
5AT JC- r-'j. JtulMitJ fiiH ire in Foster H- n:ej ml hav- no family 
.tnppM't tn v;a:.jt with expen.?ej. mie/l, 1 o.'li*ge, should 
i ■•ceiv* :iil consideration for feeding. 



p'. i : :-.-.»• nt tor 
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I thvnk we all aji^e tint we wint higher -MucK ion to be both 
aeeejaible j:vi -tt'rordUible to our low-income student j . Where we 
;o~m to tn h.v/i>ig problf.fi.; V3 ■!*.;•: id lr.g how to help th-r.i. I rfouM 
) ir.«; to «n ir.t i:j .n.^y iviiliM-* 1 1 l.i in retort j \ ! ..t^l-Hit:; 

rf|t..i in i>: ..•.■•«!. Ar.«l. l.t 'i.o.:" : MMvn' .; who I . i v t- ijo \ ;i-nt.il 

' .\ . • *hi-: ..ill I . ,i jpeei.il pi ices.-; r »»• .«;)pi*.ii inj trie 
i mm \- U'.' \ on o*i A . 

In t Mi*. iun. the :J t -i t •? or '.'ilWornn needj to recji/ni^e the 
cru-'ial ii«se<l f >t curiae l^i s in -mr hi'jh schools And the important 
r«-le they pliy in helping low- incline student a <i nn tor xvA achieve 
•1 col le»je O'l'i -it i on. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 
Rebecka? 

Ms. Garcia. Good morning. My name is Rebecka Ann Garcia. I 
am a student representative of Los Medanos College in Pittsburg, 
California. I have been working with USSA and CalSACC on this. 

I am the youngest of six children. My parents immigrated into 
this country from Mexico. My father has never had any formal 
education. 

My father immigrated into this country when he was 12 years 
old. He came to this country because he felt he could better sup- 
port his family from the United States. My mother immigrated 
into this country when she married my father. She has the equiva- 
lency of a 6th grade education. She cannot finish her education be- 
cause she had to work so her brothers and sisters could go to 
school. 

My parents had great hopes for their children. After all, this is 
the land of opportunity. 

They were amazed that five of their six children could graduate 
from high school. To my parents, graduating high school was a 
great accomplishment. 

When I told my parents that I wanted to continue my education, 
they viewed me as a selfish and spoiled brat. They thought I should 
be thinking about entering the work force to help support the 
family, not going to school. They felt it was a fantasy and not a 
feasible dream. 

They reminded me that we were poor and only rich Americans 
can afford to go to college. My father also felt that I would just get 
pregnant and end up dropping out of school, as my sister did. 

My first year in college I had to work a graveyard shift and a 
part-time job at the college. I would get off work at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, then I had to be at my part-time job at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. After that I had to attend classes, then after that I had basket- 
ball practice. Then after that I had a few hours of sleep before I 
had to go to work again. 

My first semester at college I only dropped one class. My second 
semester of college I dropped all my classes except for my PE class. 

At this time I found out about financial aid. It was too late. I al- 
ready dropped, but I was able to apply for the following year. Then 
I was told, because I was put on academic probation, that I would 
have to go to summer school in order to have financial aid for the 
following year to get off academic probation, 

Against my doctor's wishes, I went to summer school. I took six 
unite in 6 weeks and worked 40 hours a week. 

The following year I went to school again, I did get financial aid, 
but I had to move out. Because of the conflict with my parents of 
me going to school and the constant fighting and everything, I 
moved out. 

I had to work two part-time jobs in order to work around my 
schedule. The $700 a semester I got was just enough to pay the 
bills. At times, I didn't have money to pay for groceries. If it wasn't 
for my brothers, I wouldn't have eaten, Some days, if I didn't take 
my lunch to school, I didn't eat all day. 
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At the end of that year, spring semester, I found myself in the 
hospital. The doctors thought it was an appendicitis. But it was 
not, it was exhaustion* I spent 8 days in the hospital. 

I now live with my parents because my parents now understand 
that at, all costs, I will go to school, even at the risk of my health. 
My parents now solely work so I can go to school. 

My retired father with arthritis continues to work every single 
day so I can go to school. My mother works a swin* shift after 
watching her grandchildren so I can go to school It angers me that 
my father and mother must continue to work and sacrifice so much 
so I can go to school. 

My story is not unique. There are some that are similar, but 
there are too many that are worse. It is appalling that students are 
denied financial aid because of how much their parents' house is 
worth. My friend was denied additional financial aid because his 
parents' home was worth $120,000. 

His parents combined for four people— for a family of four, make 
$16,000, and he was denied additional aid. He is not continuing his 
education. He has decided to enter the work force. 

It is ridiculous that students on AFDC must pay to prove they 
a re poor. My sister is on AFDC, and she has to pay $12.50 to prove 
that she is poor, It is clear if you are on AFDC that you are in fi- 
nancial need. 

I believe that there should be adequate publicity and dissemina- 
tion on student aid for students who come from socially-disadvan- 
taged communities. Students who are first generation college stu- 
dents do not know the system and have the right to be well-in- 
formed. 

The worth of parents' homes should not be a factor in denial of 
financial aid for the working poor. People should not have to pay 
to prove they are poor. I feel education is a right. We should feed 
those who hunger for education. Those who thirst for knowledge 
should be given drink, not a cutback. 

We cannot afford to cut financial aid. Education is the bare es- 
sence, the backbone of America. If America is going to expect to 
compete in the world market, we must attempt to educate as much 
as possible. If Congress is not willing to allow everyone an equal 
chance at education, I question if thi» is America, the so-called land 
of opportunity in which my parents immigrated into. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Rebecka Garcia follows:] 
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Good Morning! My name is Rebecka Ann Garcia I am a Student 

Representive of Los Medanos College in Pittsburg, Ca. I have 

been working with U.S.S.A and CalSACC on this issue, 

I am the youngest of six children. My parents immigrated into 

this country from Mexico, My father never has had the 

priviliage to attend any school* My father made shoes and 

shined shoes as a child to help support his family. At age 

12 he illegealy came into this country* He came to pursue a 

better life and thought he could better support his family 

from the United States. My father worked at anything that would 

pay him. He worked from migrante farm worker to steal mill 

work* My mother immigrated into this country when she married 

my father. She had to work in a home for the family that sponsored 

her immigration for one year* She has the equivalent of a sixth 

grade education* She could not finish her schooling because 

she had to work to help support her family and so her younger 

brothers and sisters could go to school. 

My parents had great hopes for their children. After all this 
was the land of opportunity. They were ammazed that 5 of 6 
children could graduate from high school. To my parents 
graduating high school was the greatest accomplishment. When I 
told them that I wanted to continue my education they were 
furious. They viewed me as selfish and a spoiled brat. I shoia-J 
have been thinking of entering the work force not going to schtol. 
They also felt that it was a fantisy not a feasable dream. They 
also reminded me that we were' poor and only rich Americans went 
to college. My father also felt I would just get pregnut as my 
sister did and drop out. My first year in college I worked a full- 
time graveyard shift and a part-time job at the college. I would 
get off of work at 7:00 am and have to be at my other job at 7; 30am. 
After my part-time job I had to attend classes. Then after classes 
I would go to basketball practice for 3 hours. Then I was able 
to have a few hours sleep before going to work. My first 
semester I dropped only one class. My second semester I dropped 
all my classes except my P.E. classes. This when I found out 
about finalical aid from a instructor at the college. I had 
never heard of it before I did not know there was such a thing. 
I found out 1 could apply for the follwing year. I was told 
by the finalical aid office that I could not get finalical aid 
if I did not get off of probation. Against my doctor's warnings 
to slow things down I went to summer school. I took six units 
in six weeks and worked 40 hrs a week that summer. I returned 
to school the next fall. I received a pell-grant but it wasn't 
enough. 1 had mover out because of the conflict of me going to 
school. 1 had to work two part-time jobs. The $700 a semester 
I did get helped to pay bills only. Many times at school if I 
did not bring my lunch i did not eat all day. I rarely had money 
to buy food* If it was not for my brothers who brought 
grocerys there would have been many days that I would have 
gone hungry. At the end of the spring semester I found myself 
in the hospital. The doctors thought it was my appendix so thuy 
put me into emerency surgery. After the surgery they realized that 
it was exhaustion. I spent 8 days in the hospital and I almost died 
from phenomia. I now live with my parents because the realized 
that I will obtain my dream at all costs. 
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My parents now work solely that. I can continue my education. My 
retired father with artritis continues to work every single day 
as a gardner. My mother must work a .swing shift operating a 
production machine standing after watchinq her grandchildren all 
morning. It angers me that my father and mother must continue 
to work and sacrifice so much so I can go to school ? ! 

My story is not unique there are some similar but too many are worse 
and end up giving up. 

It is appalling that students are denied finalical aid because of 
how much their parents house is worth. My friend was denied 
finalirjal aid because his parents home was worth $120*000. He 
parents combined make 16,000 a year for a family of four. He clearly 
is in finalical need. I regret to say that he has given-up and 
is not furthuring his education. 

It is ridiculs that students on AFDC must pay to prove that they 
are poor. My sister is on AFDC and she bad to pay $12.00 to prove 
she is poor. She barely has enough to feed he own children. There 
should be some kind of fee waiver for students who are on AFDC 
and are under the poverty line, 

I believe that their should be adequate publicity and dissemination 
on student aid for students who come form social disadvaage communities. 
Students who are first generation college students do not know 
the system and have the right to be well informed. 

The worth of parent's home should not be a factor in denial of 
financial aid for the working poor! 

People should not have to pay to prove that they are poor. 
EDUCATION IS A RIGHT! 

WE SHOULD FEED THOSE WHO HUNGER FOR AN EDUCATION ! ! 

THOSE WHO THURST FOR KNOWLEOE SHOULD BE GIVEN DRINK , NOT ANOTHER 
CUTBACK! 

WE CANNOT AFFOR TO CUT FINACIAL AID ! 

EDUCATION IS THE HARE ESSENCE , THE BACKBONE OE AMERICA! 

IF AMERICA IS GOING TO EXPECT TO COMPETE IN THE WORLD MARKET WE MUST 

ATTEMPT TO EDUCATED AS MANY STUDENS AS WE CAN! 

IK CONGRESS IN NOT WILLING TO ALLOW EVERYONE A EQUAL CHANCE AT EDUCATE 
I QUESTION IK THIS AMERICA, THE SO CALLED LAND OF OPPURTUNITY IN WHICH 
MY PARENTS IMMIGRATED INTO!!! 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you to each of you. 

Marti, let me ask you a question. The dismissal of the counsel- 
ors—and you used the term non-mandated counseling— what is the 
distinction here? Is career guidance and educations* guidance non- 
mandated? 

Ms. Howell. That is right. There are certain counseling services 
that are mandated in this State; for instance, students who fail 
competency tests. We do give funding in the district for thosp serv- 
ices, but for regular counseling services, we do not get any funding 
that is not mandated. 

It is strictly discretionary on the part of the district. You know 
what happens to discretionary income. 

Mr. Miller. It is discretionary. 

Well, that raises an interesting issue in light of what we have 
already heard this morning and what we will hear in the other 
panels. You know, historically we have said in this country that 
the two— that the single largest or most expensive decision a 
family might make is whether or not to buy a home. 

And we believe that that is a decision that people should make 
very carefully, and they do. And they spend a great deal of time 
over that decision, and yet we have already heard this morning of 
people potentially going into debt, $40-, $50-, $60-, $70,000 on behalf 
of one or more of tneir children. 

And yet, what you are telling me is that many of our high 
schools, the dissemination of that information is simply going to be 
based upon whether or not that young person goes in and asks for 
the information and can find someone to explain that information 
to him or her. 

And the same goes with their families. You get to the families 
that Rich and Beverly are working with. Then it becomes a real 
problem, and you can have a number of false starts. As Trinity and 
Kebecka point out, you can have a number of false starts in terms 
of, you use your loan, but the loan is not enough. So then you still 
drop out of school and now you are in debt and now you are start- 
ing over again or in terms of trying to get to work. 

So it doesn't appear that we can expect these children and fami- 
lies to receive additional advice unless they are going to have to 
pay for it in some fashion. Would you have a private counseling 
service? 

It doesn't jxist, essentially. 

Ms. Howell. It doesn't exist as far as I know. I am sure that 
there probably will be some, but I don't know that there will be a 
service that can provide emotional support for these students who 
don't believe that college is possible for them and who are not even 
considering it. And it takes someone calling them in and saying, 
yes, you can do this, th:s is possible for you. I want you to do this. 

And we do that with a lot of our students over and over through 
high school. 

Mr. Miller. Have you thought about what your two daughters 
indebtedness might be at the end of their education? One is at UC 
and one is in a technical school. 

Ms. Wallis. Yes, I have. It will be very great for them because it 
is very hard to try to work a part-time job and keep your grades up 
so that you can get— keep your Cal grant. And between it all, my 
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daughters get very stressed out, which in turn makes us very 
stressed out. 

Mr. Miller. What do you anticipate your daughter that is at the 
UC system, when she graduates, wnat will she owe? 

Ms. Wallis. She will owe a great amount of money. We are not 
sure how much she is going to get in a Cal grant, if she is going to 
be able to get a Cal grant. If she can't get a Cal grant, she is going 
to have to put out the whole $10,000 for each year, which is at least 
2 years. 

Mr. Miller. So in this particular year, you expect a Cal grant of 
roughly about half of her costs? 

Ms. Walus. Hopefully, yes. But so far we can't get anywhere 
with the Cal grant, which makes it very stressful on the student 
because they are trying to get their education, not have to deal 
with Cal grant, trying to get it for them. They want to work on 
their grades and their studies, not deal with Cal grants' mistakes, 
basically. 

Mr. Miller. Trinity, you are going to encounter a number of 
challenges this fall. Not only are you going to try to end up financ- 
ing your education, but you are going to have to finance your 
entire life, apparently. 

Ms. Robertson. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. You will be out of the foster care system. You will 
be on your own, and all at one time you are going to have to try to 
knit together the wherewithal to survive while going to school. 

Ms. Robertson. I am. 

Mr. Miller. That is really what you are looking at. You are tell- 
ing us you are going to be looking forward to that this fall? 
Ms. Robertson. Correct. 

Mr. Miller. Beverly, you mentioned that with a lot of the stu- 
dents that you are working with, that you have turned to some of 
the proprietary schools, the private schools because you think they 
offer you what? 

Ms. Williams. The main thing is that they are adaptable and 
that they have a short training program, short, you can get 
through. 

Mr. Miller. So you get the young people up and on their feet 
and get some income coming to them, and if they want to 
pursue 

Ms. Williams. Yes, Med-Helps, the emergency medicsi training 
program, is only 11 weeks. Our youngster that did that went direct- 
ly to work for an ambulance company right after that. So it gives 
them a very specific— narrow maybe, but very specific, high-quality 
job training in a short period of time. 

They are more able to adapt to starting at odd times or coming 
at odd hours, so I feel we need this. We need these schools. 

Mr. Miller. On the issues I raised about the IV-E monies, the 
independent living, we are in the process of rewriting IV-Es in an- 
other committee, so we will take a look at that provision. 

Ms. Williams. The private colleges have also wanted to eat up 
that money, but we have been able to be more threatening with 
them, so they didn't dare. 

Mr. Miller. That is interesting. Maybe we will talk to you about 
that afterwards. There is obviously such competition out there 
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within the educational institutions looking for that money that 
there are a number of circumstances in which, not only can you go 
deeper into debt, but find out that you haven't accomplished your 
goals time and again for young people. 

And that is one of the tragedies is the debt remains, but the goal 
was not obtained for some of the reasons that you pointed out. 

Rebecka, you are the recipient of giants at this point, the Cal 
grant, or you did not get the Cal grant because your GPA was not 
high enough? 

Ms. Garcia. No, my GPA is high enough. It always has been. 
This last year— not this past academic year, the year before that, I 
was able to get financial aid. But because I went into the hospital 
that spring, I had to take a bunch of incompletes, and I had to 
make up the incompletes. 

But it was from exhaustion, it was from fatigue, and I had to 
make up the incompletes before the next semester in order to get 
financial aid for the next year, and I was not able to do that. So I 
did not— this past year, I did not get financial aid because T wasn't 
going to kill myself again for that reason, because I did that before, 
and I wasn't going to do it again. 

Mr. Miller. Jolene? 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Inspirational. You two are representative of some- 
thing that we absolutely do not see getting any mire. We have 
more and more minutely calibrated measurements for GPA, for 
income tests, but nothing for drive. And if this country does any- 
thing, it ought to be to help those of you with the drive that could 
make such contributions to the country later. 

Because the cameras were coming in and both of you were so elo- 
quent, and Rebecka, you did it so much better than I, but there 
was a sentence from your conclusion that I believe ought to be re- 
peated to this audience. 

"Education is a right. We should feed those who hunger for an 
education. Those who thirst for knowledge should be given drink, 
not another cutback." 

Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Richard, let me ask you a question. This has come 
up from a number of my friends who teach in elementary and 
mainly in high schools, this constant movement of students now. 
Teachers tell me the class you start with in September, you are 
going to end up with 100 percent turnover by June or, I guess in 
some cases, Mt. Diablo, that this is pointed out time and again, this 
constant turnover, shifting. 

In your case, it is because the child may move from one— that 
young person may move from one placement to another placement 
that moves them into a different high school attendance area or 
what have you. 

Is that what you are 

Mr. Clarke. That is true. Throughout the K-12 span, there is a 
lot of mobility and because of the mobility, they lose records, they 
lose credits. 

I saw something recently, the retention rate in the elementary 
levels is in the 25 to 30 percent range for these kids, and by the 
time— whereas the normal group, the national population retention 
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is in the 17 percent range. By the time they get to high school, re- 
tention is in the 40, 45 percent range. 

Those kids have been retained at least 1 year by the time they 
get there. When you look at eligibility, that says, at age 18, you are 
out of the system, we are not going to support you any longer if 
you are not going to be able to finish high school or finish a pro- 
gram by your 19th birthday. 

These kids become more at risk for b ,ing in the homeless popula- 
tion without an education as we move them through the system 
and hold them back and they deal with sort of the fallout of the 
placement system and the school's insensitivity to that. 

Mr. Miller. But, Marti, that is a problem in terms of a student 
being qualified. 

Ms. Howell. Yes. In addition to foster children, we also have the 
problem with families that are disintegrated, single parent fami- 
lies, and we have new Americans who are struggling very hard to 
survive. And in some cases, they find they cannot pay their rent 
and need to move or need to move in with a relative and then an- 
other relative. 

So we do have students moving all over, and we also have stu- 
dents working and supporting their families. 

Mr. Miller. Well, obviously a much different picture, but hope- 
fully the Congress will recognize a much different picture of a soci- 
ety trying to educate its children, certainly, than of when I started 
my higher education or even when my children started theirs, that 
we have really got to appreciate the number of circumstances that 
the young people find themselves in and try to adapt the system to 
that instead of trying to make every child adapt to that system. 

We are concentrating very hard, and tomorrow is going to come 
up with a form that we can all read and parents can use and will 
guarantee our security interest in those loans. And at the same 
time, not just to frustrate parents and families and children that 
they throw the forms away and decide that it is too difficult to get 
the education. 

It is really appalling what we have done. We have made the IRS 
look like a simplified system, and it is wrong. The issues that one 
of you raised on home equities on the value of homes, we are also 
making an attempt to address that in the Congress. 

Clearly the amount of somebody's equity in their home is not 
always related to their wealth, and just to suggest because you 
have a valuable home. And people do not have income all of the 
time that will allow them to go out and borrow on that equity. 

They are delighted to have it, and someday they may turn it into 
personal wealth, but just as we found out at Proposition 13 in this 
State, a lot of people's homes were very valuable, but they weren't 
very rich. So they decided that the taxes had to be disconnected. 

Well, now to connect your ability to get a student loan or a grant 
based upon how long you have lived in your home and what has 
happened to the equity in the home, I think people are going to 
feel somewhat about the same kind of disconnect in terms of deny- 
ing young people their education, so we are also looking at that 
issue. 

Thank you. 
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Ms. Garcia. I would just like to say something. At our college, 
we have a mentorship program and a program called Avance. If it 
were not for that program, I would have dropped out of school a 
^1^'^ continuing edition I wouldnot 
have the desire that I did. And because of programs like that is 
what gives me the desire, that gives students the desire to go on 

I am not sure what the authorization act has to do with that, but 
I know Avance has a grant, they had a grant. If it wasn't for pro- 
grams like that, you would lose a lot of students. A lot of students 
would be gone, and for a mentorship program 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. The difference sometimes between stay- 
mg in school and dropping out of school is not terribly great, as we 

■ L h f^ la . tel * £ om , Mr * Rawlin gs and others who have worked 
taS 0f dropping out ' sometimes it doesn? 

rftrt?* mU °. k £P.2P m M in 8ch001 . a "ttle discussion, 

the TOxUtep 38 dlfficultie8 ' * People can then move on to 

Trinity, congratulations. And Rebecka and Trinity, good luck to 
both of you. Thank you for spending time with us this morning. 
Thank you to all of you. B 

ST A™ N1 « 0F GENE ROSS, PRESIDENT, CONTRA COSTA COM- 
£K™/2° LLEGE DISTRICT ; JANI S LINFIELD, DIRECTOR OF 
i,.^?^ AID ' CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, HAYWARD; 
WILLIAM R FRAZER, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA; JOSE QUINTANAR EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATORS OF 
NEW CALIFORNIANS; PATRICIA HURLEY, DIRECTOR OF FINAN- 
CIAL AID AND CAREER PROGRAMS, COLLEGE OF MARIN- AND 
SAMUEL KIPP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA STUDENT 
AID COMMISSION 

th^P^SK ne n xt ? ane ^ w A in A 8 made u p of Mr - Gene Ross, 

nSfiriTrt? n w 6 a ^ S mmunit y District; Ms. Janis 
« S2i 3 n reC m-,? Fin « ncial Aid, California State University 
at Havward; Dr. William Frazer, the Senior Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, the University of California; Mr. Jose Quintanar, 
the Executive Director of the Community College Educators of New 
California^; Ms. Patricia Hurley, the Director of Financial AM 
and Career Programs, College of Marin; and Dr. Samuel Kipp, the 
Executive Director of the California Student Aid Commission 
will £ nwiJ . th ?, ^^jee and, again, your formal statements 
will be placed in the record as they are written. Please feel free to 
proceed m the manner in which you are most comfortable, but also 
™ !ftA^ff m "! t °? Wl ^ at you have heard in Previous panels if 

Sth%» l??fL Cl r fi J at i°? r, uld hel P ful or if y° u take issue 
with that. It would also be helpful to us 

^P™*f v ; be/ore I ask Gene to testify, just to welcome him as 
the President of what I think is an outstanding college board 
Maria was introduced earlier by Assemblyman Campbell, our 
newest member to the college board with great enthusiasm and ex' 

wfhTaVthe E2B£ Maria ' thank y ° U f ° r taking your time t0 be 
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And the oldest member of the college board is sitting next to her, 
and that is Burt Coffy because he was on the original college board 
when the came up with the idea to create a community college 
system in this county. e . , T 

Gene, we welcome you, and as your long-time personal triend, I 
thank you for your involvement in a number of these issues. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Oh, Mr. Miller, is it? I knew you when you were 

poor, Gene. ,. ., 

Mr. Ross. I remember when we used to discuss these issues oyer 
coffee across the table and when we used to fight with the Contra 
Costa Times. . 

Mr. Miller. When I was poor, we shared a house. 

Mr. Ross. Welcome, again, to our school, and I would like to wel- 
come Mrs. Unsoeld. 1 am sure she will be back. 

Your comments on Burt Coffy are so appropriate, I would like to 
say. As a matter of fact, we were just talking. He was on the board 
when they were trying to decide whether to buy 200 acres here for 
this college or 100 acres. .... j * 

The University decided on 100 acres being the prudent thing, 
and just the interest on the market value of the extra 100 acres 
would have doubled our scholarships or our financial aid that we 

n °Mr^MiLLER. We would certainly be disappointed to find out if 
Burt voted for 100 acres. 

Mr. Coffy. I made the motion for ^00. . 

Mr. Ross. That aside, I want to thank you again for inviting me 
to sijesk 

I also do want to, by the way, mention that Rebecka Garcia, who 
was so eloquent on this last panel, is going to be our student trust-^ 
ee on our board for the upcoming year. And we are, obviously, ex- 
pecting some great things from her in terms of participation and 
help. We would like to mention that to you. .,.„»„ 

I would like to summarize my remarks. I have heard, and you all 
heard earlier, about the problems with financial aid which are ob- 
viously goir.p to continue and which we need so desperately in 
order to h.slp our community and to help our students. This dis- 
trict, you know, has three colleges. This is one of them. 

We cover an area in virtually the whole county, and the county 
is very representative, I think, of the California economy or the 
California demography in that we have some industrial interior 
areas, we have urban /suburban areas, some urban problems, we 
have some agricultural, and we have a great deal, of course, of sub- 

Ur So n the ro probiems we deal with at our three colleges are somewhat 
different, and of course there is a cohesiveness and a thread ot con- 
tinuity that we must keep. We think we do a good job of that, and 

WC And we°find g that whereas when I first got on the board, we were 
out looking for students, now we are afraid we might have to shut 
the door. And that brings us to the heart of my testimony, and you 
had asked me to talk about accessibility and affordability. 

Well there are two different aspects to that. Certainly the one 
that you are most concerned with is the financial aid to the stu- 
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dents who need it so that they can go to school, not just community 
colleges, but the State university system also. 

I am not going to belabor that because you have a lot of testimo- 
ny on that. I will mention one problem that we are concerned with, 
and that is the talk of a $10,000 floor on the Pell grant, and that is 
included in my testimony. 

We have about 5,800 students from so-called low-income families 
that receive aid here out of our 37,000 students of one type or an- 
other. The administration has proposed that you include a $10,000 
minimum and then take some of the savings from that and give 
more aid to those that are below that threshold. 

Well, in this area, certainly, the $10,000 threshold isn't very real- 
istic. It would do a lot of things. It would tend to impact our acces- 
sibility even more. And because of the way the State creates formu- 
las for other vocational education grants, they include Pell grant 
recipients as a percentage of that, we estimate that we would lose, 
directly, 19 percent of our 1990-1991 vocational education funding 
level if that threshold was adopted just because it would reduce the 
amount of our students who are eligible for Pell grants. 

And the State uses that eligibility factor as a function of deciding 
how much other vocational aid we get from them, and that is in- 
cluded in the testimony. And I won't cover that anymore, but that 
is a problem. We certainly hope you will look at that very carefully 
and what the effect is to the middle income family. 

Here in California, the cost of living, the value of houses, et 
cetera, et cetera, is something that is a special problem. As you 
know, 40 percent of our national community college students are 
here in California, so that is an impressive figure. So what you do 
regarding our students in Washington has a big impact here. 

Getting away, though, from financial aid, we find that, from our 
perspective as board members, the problem we see today in terms 
of accessibility and affordability is just keeping the school going. 

Just keeping the classrooms and keeping the colleges operating, 
having the money to keep the class, to keep the teachers in the 
classroom, the faculty members, the counselors which you heard of, 
to meet the requirements of the State and to keep our plans, of 
which we, through contributions of the property owners and the 
citizens of this county, we have been able to construct and which, 
thank God, are paid for up until now, we have been able to put 
these plans in place in a very, very timely manner. 

The facilities are here, but we can't use them as best we need to 
use them because of the funding problems with the State, the other 
requirements that come down, the cost of living for our faculties. 
And our staff tend to say, hey, you have got it, but let's don't use 
it. 

Well, our tuition, as you know, is not impressive. It is, in many 
respects, nominal. Certainly to those who can't afford it, it is a 
large amount, but the $100 for the middle-income person or even to 
the second head of household is not that much money, itself. The 
cost of books are a bigger problem. And of course, taking off from 
work, making the living, are the other problems. 

Part of the accessibility problem is just being able to have the 
classrooms available and the sections available at a time when 
those students who work can come to class and get the courses they 
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need in a reasonable and efficient manner. And that means keep- 
ing our money coming. 

You say that is not a function, traditionally, of the Congress. 
Well, I submit to you that maybe there are reasons for looking et 
that a little harder and saying, well, maybe operation— or helping 
the State out with the general operation of these schools is a factor 
that is important. 

You will see in my testimony, I referred to some of the other 
problems of our society, such as drugs. We are going to spend a lot 
of money on badges and weapons and things to fight drugs, but still 
the best way to fight it is through the education of the kids, the 
education of the young adults, to make our society interested in the 
educational habit rather than the drug habit. 

And that takes a generation, and it takes a lot of confidence in 
the system. But that might be a good thought in terms of helping 
out impacted States, such as ourselves, who have community col- 
lege systems. We need to think a little bit ahead about that. 

On that same score, I noticed, among my colleagues, fellow trust- 
ees, that in this eagerness to get funding from the State of Califor- 
nia, that is an annual foot race. It seems to us, they are all preoc- 
cupied with it, too much time is spent on it. 

Our funding— the Honorable Mr. Campbell's efforts aside, it is a 
very, very difficult problem to plan efficiently when the funding for 
the school seems to be up for grabs every year, and that hodge- 
podge in funding approach is very inefficient. 

In that race to get that funding, though, I see among our trustees 
a tendency to overreact to implement programs where the results 
can easily be purchased. Now, these tend to be, in most cases, voca- 
tional programs, which are extremely important. 

But to take students and to just put them into vocational atmos- 
pheres, into what we call a training atmosphere and not to intro- 
duce them into the other traditional values of the colleges, of a col- 
lege education, the humanities, communications, philosophy, to 
steer them away from that is a mistake on our part. 

To attempt to put people into jobs because we can then go to Sa- 
cremento and say, look what we did, we are not doing any service 
to those students. They need a broader education. 

And this school has always been— has always had that as one of 
its primary goals, and we have tried to keep that tradition. It takes 
courage for all of you to help us. It takes courage for us to stay on 
that course, but we have got to do it. 

I think I will conclude my remarks with that, and if you have 
any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Gene Ross follows:] 
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CONTRA COSTA COMMUNITY COUEQE DISTRICT 
500 Court Sirt*. Martntz, California 94563 
415*229-1000, EXT. 210 



TESTIMONY OF EUGENE ROSS, PRESIDENT CONTRA COSTA COLLEGE DISTRICT 



Congressman Miller, Members of the Sub-Commltte: 



Thank you for inviting me to discuss the Issues of affordabllity and access 
to a post secondary education, 



As you know, this district covers three colleges, virtually the entire county, 
and probably Is quite representative of many of our states 107 colleges. 



Certainly access and affordabllity have different meanings depending on 
your perspective. If you are an unemployed head of household with 
insufficient income, it has one meaning, if you are a hard-working middle 
class independent that needs to up-grade their skills but can't find a time to 
attend class and cover the job, it means something else. 



We hope to cover all perspectives, 

Following is a summary of goals we, as a community need to achieve.: 



A. Student Aid 

This Is of course the core of the Higher Education Act discussion. 
Changes to structures of aid have direct Impacts here. 



Following is a summary of the effect of one such proposed change. 
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Summary of Likely Outcomes 



The District currently has 5,814 students from low-income families who receive either Pell 
Grant, BOGG, or GAIN support, The state has 294,533 such recipients, 

The Administration's proposal to target Pell Grants to students with family incomes of 
$10,000 or less lacks sufficient detail to determine exactly what Its impact would be on 
the District. Several outcomes can be expected, however: 

1 , There will be a decrease in the number of students who receive this support and 
this will affect mostly students from middle-income families (those with Incomes 
over $16,000). Students affected by the proposed change will very likely apply for 
support from other financial aid programs and thereby Increase the competition for 
these additional but limited funds, 

2, Based on a simulation study conducted by the State Chancellor's Office, the 
District would lose about $131,298 or 19% of the 1990*91 Vocational Education 
funding level. This reduction is a function of the allocation formula used for Voc 
Ed funds which factors in the relative percent of Pell Grant recipients in the state 
who reside in the District. , ( 

3, An unknown number of students would very likely have to temporarily drop out of 
school to work and save for their education. 

4, Middle-income students in the four-year segments would be similarly affected. 
Many would be motivated to apply for admission into the District's programs, 
These transfers will further tax the District's annual budget which included about 
$3 million of its reserves to cover the expenses of enrolling students over the 
growth limit set by the state. The District does not get compensated for 
accommodating these over-cap students. This strain on the District's budget will 
very likely result in students having less instruction and student support services 
available to them in their efforts to reach their educational objectives, 

It needs to be noted that the District cannot compensate for such additional costs as weli 
as the four-year segments, it does not have, for example, the capacity to field research 
grants monies or to solicit substantial alumni funds as does the University of California 
or the California State University system, 
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There are other Impacts that need to be discussed such a* GAIN, a program 
that could help our students on AFOC Immensely, 

Attached Is a copy of our Research News Just released, for your Information. 



B. Physical and Functional Issues 

1. The need for better and more extensive child car^ Is an obvious one. 
The parent needs to know their child Is In good hands as well as 
affordable ones. 

2. A critical and growing problem Is for the colleges to be able to staff 
and operate at 1008, day and extended day courses. Students who are 
working need to dovetail work hours with class sections, (and find 
room In the class) THIS IS A SCARY PROBLEM. As the U.C. Systems 
and C.S.U.C. Systems drop courses and make enrollments more select- 
ive, we must pick up the slack. We are already over-cap. We will 
need help In meeting these needs. Accommodating single heads of 
household, especially re-entry women hinged on the ability to operate 
a full schedule. I cannot be too emphatic as to the addition to 
educational quality these students provide by raising the level of 
performance of the entire class as well as creating student role 
models for young K-12 students. 



3. Traffic congestion and distances take away accessablllty to a working 

student. The need for additional outreach centers and/or college sites 
will grow. We are trying to acquire a campus site In the southern area of 
our district for this reason. Public transportalon is extremely important to 
the econom leal ly disadvantaged. 



Our district, like others, Is always preoccupied with the uncertainty of 
state budgets as well as the "hodgepodge" sources of funding we and our 
students live with. It appears that there Is a growing perception among my 
colleagues that we must show Sacramento increasingly short term success 
rate to gain our funding every year. Vocational Education, as important as it 
Is, then tends to become our benchmark of Institutional success because it 
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provides short term measurements. We must have the courage to insulate 
our post-secondary institutions from this tendancy. The traditional values 
that have brought our society this far are found in the educational halls. 
The philosophy and lessons of the ages are needed by all our students, it is 
aneccesity for establishing the educational habit, a good alternative to the 
drug habit 
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We Serve 

By Fnmk Baratta. Ph.U. 
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When 11 cornea 10 enrollment, comntu 
nity colleges do a pood job — we 're bulginj? 
at ihe warns —bul our efforts can hardly he 
called iiateof-ihe-an . 

We lalk 10 high whool »iudcnu and 
Ihrough such programs a\ Two Plus-Two 
encourage ihem Jo attend college. 

We *elcomc inquiries from anyone. 
Where changes are needed 10 make our 
campuses congenial to a particular group 

e.g., re-entry students — often ihe 

changes are made in the form of specific 
counseling or new programs. We're not the 
first to adopt new technology, but when rt 
has proved ttself — phone enrollment — 
we don't turn up our nosev 

Bul cominunny college* don* I market 
themselses as aggressively as. say . the A s 
or the Giants. Nor do we draw upon many 
of lite more sophisticated techniques of 
marketing — targeted mailing*, special 
campaigns to boost eniollments m certain 
courses. 

Often there is good reason for restr ami 
The higher the attendance for the A's or 
Giants, the more the teams profii. The higher 
our attendance. «he more support we need 
f mm the state and our taxing sources. If that 
support isn't mere — and with ihe funding 
cap. it now isn't — then an aggressive 
campaign to boost attendance just doesn't 
make sense. 

Nonetheless, community .olleges, 1 
think, will gradually embrace more of the 
ad vanced tcchniquesof marketing and shape 
ihem to our particular needs. Compulers 
are giving us a much bener idea of who 
attends our classes, and from this data and 
other sources the "why- of attendance can 
often he deduced. This nol only allow o us to 
t Continued ttnPa^e2) 
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Research Nawt 
STUDENTS 

(Continued from Page I) 

>pot trends quickly but u gives us the infor- 

matiou to think about beneficial changes. 

To mention one possibility, once the 
tip is lifted, we might uckle the late af- 
ternoon dead hours. 

Most students prefer to attend classes 
in the morning or i n the evening, after work. 
Many classrooms go empty in late after 
noons. A marketing effort might focus on 
attracting students in these time periods. As 
for ihe "how to," tnal and enwr, with result . 
carefully analyzed, will probably point the 
way. 

This issue, based on data from Spring 
I W I. profile sour students: their attendance 
patterns, ,he Jr gender and ethnic makeups. 
*here they live, what high schools they 
attended. 

Foreign Students 
Cue must be taken in aligning ihe 
number of foreign students to the need for 
such classes as English aJ a Second Un 
gutfe. 

"foreign" covert immigrants who are 
not citizens. Many immigrant students ha* e 
become citi/em. They may or may not need 
special language mstruction 

Incidentally "foreign'' students can be 
"residents'' or "non- residents" of the state 
- a big difference in assessing lees It all 
depends on how long they have lived here 
Male-Female Attendance 
Young-MWdle Age 
These figures reHect trends of the IM7(K 
and I «WH and indicate some challenges for 
the IV90Y 

As noted before, w omen lor yean have 
outnumbered men in attending not only our 
colleges but community colleges in general. 
The pattern, however, is not unifonn 

Between the ages of |K and 24 the 
traditional college age - men and women 
run pretty much even in enrollment and at 
some iges. m en outnumber women. 

About age 25. the pattern changes. 
Kjirollmenl among women soars, among 
men it drops 

Ihe reasons .. well, we know that 
many of , nc older students are re entry 
women and that many are mothers whose 
childrenha^ereaihedwrKwIage And dim n 
through the years our colleges tme re- 
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Duong high sc hool and lor about seven 
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decide to resume their educations, also lor 
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STUDENTS 

(Continued from Page 2) 

• variety of reasons, perhaps ihe mmi i m 

poriant.a retnuciuring of family relations. 

Now lei's assume that m the happy 
furure the state solves iu money problems 
and allocates more fundi to community 
colleges. We want to boost enrollment, we 
want to serve more students, but we have 
limited marketing dollars. 

Do we fashion a campaign to appeal to 
women 18-25? Or do we redouble our ef- 
forts at the elementary-high school level? 

Well, that's i decision for the District 
to male but with statistics and with more 
research we can fashion s campaign that 
targets each group. For the age group IK to 
25, child care might be stressed. For the 
high school students, possibly the social 
life of college. If we wanted to appeal to 
both groups, we could use both messages. 

On the nip side, the challenge would 
be to put together a campaign or programs 
that appeal to older men 

High School Students 
The chan on page 5 lists the major 
feeder high schools for our younger $iu 
den* and the number of students each ad- 
vances to our colleges. 

This is one way to define the high 
school-college correlation — geographi- 
cal. School X in Town Y sends this many 
students to the local community colleges. 

There are many other dimensions t 0 
asseas the high school ■ college connection. 
To mention several; college performance 
as related io high school scores; perfor- 
mance related to high school 
socioeconomics; career choices or drop- 
out rates as reined io each feeder high 
school. 

Community colleges are charged with 
the duty to educate all students, and we 
pride ourselves on our willingness to ap- 
proach each student with an open mind We 
take the students al whatever level they are 
at, and move forward from there. 

Bui we all know, of course, that the 
students bring their histories with them. 
The strengths and weaknesses of their high 
school careers will often be their strengths 
and weaknesses of their college careers. 

And in recent years, community col- 
leges, recognizing their close associations 
(Continued un Pa^e4) 
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313 


71 


242 


1.791 


1 377 


598 


98 


500 


2J08 


1.997 


911 


169 


742 


3.999 



F/T 



64 

75 
139 
65 
76 
141 



27 
31 
58 
9 

12 
21 

36 
43 

79 



255 
371 
826 
3.068 
4.030 
7,098 

3.321 
4.401 
7.724 

465 
856 

1.321 
360 
542 
902 

825 

1.398 
2223 

419 
574 
993 

1.365 
1.627 
2.992 
1 784 
2.201 
3.985 



5 908 2383 3 525 3982 2 394 1 588 6.040 108 5932 

7 803 2 322 5 481 S.'*5 2544 2.801 8.126 126 6000 

i3>u 4 705 9 006 9.127 4 938 4.189 14.166 234 13.932 

Source 0«m & OtiKl Cortft Ccata Ccronvrtf C<*>q» 0*&cl Sew W 



STUDENTS 

(Continued from Pa%e S) 
with high schools, have been reaching out 
more to them, The Two-Plus-Two pro- 
grams axe one example 

With research, and statistical analyse*, 
we can do a bed t job in this area, not onl> 
in identifying Miengihs and weaknesses hut 
in suggesting and testing remedies 

Finally, many of these assessments 
have policy implications: How deeply do 
we investigate, what do we investigate, 
when do our questions become intrusive 

The education*! community is mm 
debating these issues. The District s Re 
search Office and Office of Information 
Systems will he providing pertinent data 
for these deliberations. 



Students' Educational Objectives 






Spring Semttter, 1991 






Objective 


CCC 


DVC 


UJC 


Transfer W/0 AA 


928 


4 330 


539 


Transfer wAA 


1.336 


5.361 


1.017 


AA Vocational 


583 


741 


585 


AA General Ed 


232 


680 


264 


Cert of Achievement 


409 


461 


448 


tow joOSMs 


683 


1.759 


83d 


Marten Cert -Kens* 


168 


222 


284 


Improve Base SMte 


458 


928 


530 


Personal Interest 


2,497 


3.335 


1.011 



Source Otoa of Ottod Rattan* Count Cosj Comnuwy Ccaaoa Oatct 

Hole' Datt from tonm Med out rtSpr«9. 1991 Studarts **s asfcad to rtd*r*fv oo*c*rm 
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Analysis of Student Enrollment 

Spring Semester, 1991 



Level of Education 



Group 

KgnSctwoi 



Sooromort 
OtnerUnderg 
AADeg 
BA D«g ♦ 



Contra Coeta 


DtebtoValey 


Loett 


tfenoe 


No. 


Pet 


No. Pet 


No. 


Pet 


622 


7 4% 


S22 2 3% 


163 


2 4% 


4.537 


54 3% 


11.150 500% 


4.4*4 


66 8% 




119% 


4.051 192% 


732 


10 9% 


731 


67% 


1.976 8 9% 


319 


4B% 


443 


53% 


1.070 4 8% 


400 


60% 


1030 


123% 


3527 158% 


617 


92% 


0 


C0% 


0 00% 


0 


00% 


8359 


100 0% 


22296 1000% 


6.715 


1000% 



Group 

DejO 

D«r Ev*Non 
Born 

BOC1 

Total 



Contra Coeta 

No Pet 

3.610 432% 

299 3 6% 

20 02% 

1.804 21 6% 

o 1 oo% 

9 01% 

2.597 31 1% 

18 02% 
00% 

0 00% 

8.359 1000% 



Pattern of Enrollment 

losMedenoe 

No. Pel. 



DMioVftMtv 

No. Pet 

7.491 338% 

0 00% 

0 00% 

5.666 25 4% 

0 00% 

109 0 5% 

8.929 40 0% 

48 02% 

53 0 2% 

0 00% 

22296 100 0% 



2.590 38 6% 

0 00% 

0 00% 

1.539 22 9% 

0 00% 

0 00% 

2.586 385% 

0 00% 

0 00% 

0 00% 

6.715 1000% 



Status at Enrollment 



Group 

1« Tfl* 
lllT 
Ret Tnm 

Confrvng 

Totti 



Contra Coats 


Diablo VaMty 


Lot Hadenoa 


No. Pet 


No. Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


2.588 31 0% 


5304 23 8% 


2.104 


31 3% 


796 95% 


2 532 11 4% 


806 


120% 


185 27% 


032 37% 


1« 


19% 


1146 1 3 7% 


2.418 108% 


73S 


109% 


3 &M 43 6% 


11210 503% 


2941 


43 8% 


0 00% 


0 00% 


0 


00% 


6.359 1000% 


22296 1000% 


6.715 


1000% 



Contra Coata 
No Pet 

2020 242% 

6021 720% 

318 38% 

63M 1000% 



Type of Student 

DtaMoVaftty losltedanos 



Group 

Fu»T«n» 
P«r1 T/TS- 

NonC'ttt 
TntaJ 

Source OAct di tfclncl , ~*urth Cc*iCOiCorm«t]fCoieg*&OT 



No. Pet. 

6587 295% 

15661 70 2% 

48 02% 

22296 1000% 



No. Pet. 

1270 169% 

5445 6H% 

0 00% 

6 715 100 0% 



Watrtct 

No. Pet 

1.307 35% 

20.171 54 0% 

5.779 15 5% 

3.026 B1% 

1.913 51% 

5.174 1 3 8% 

0 0.0% 

37,370 100 0% 



ttllrict 

No. Pet 

13691 366% 

299 0 8% 

20 01% 

9.009 24 1% 

1 00% 

118 0 3% 

14.112 378% 

66 02% 

54 01% 

0 00% 

37.370 100 0% 



District 

No. Pet. 

9 996 26""' 

4134 1 * 

1.146 j ' 

4.299 1 1 5% 

17 795 47 6% 

0 00% 

37.370 100 0% 



Dtitricl 
No. Pet. 
9.677 26 4% 
27 127 726% 
366 10% 
37.370 1000% 



District Feeder High Schools 
All Credit Students 
Contra Costs PubWc Schools 



School 


tfato Feroare 


Acaianat 


54 


62 


Alwntxa 


59 


72 : 


AnbochAdut 


15 


21 : 


Artachrtgh 


162 


192 ; 


CaMomta 


81 


09 


Cempofcndo 


43 


33 


Clayton Vatey 


153 


159 


C<*ao« Part 


124 


133 


Concord High 


121 


113 


Da Arua 


68 


97 


Dei Amgo 


19 


15 


DdOro 


12 


20 


Dai Vale 


1 


3 


DeruHgh 


15 


8 

107 


El Cento 


68 


Efts High 


10 


17 


GompertHQh 


15 


13 


John Swan 


30 


36 


Kennedy 


45 


76 


Laslomas 


69 


76 


Liberty 


72 


95 


Mtfamonte 


26 


31 


Monte V-sU 


66 


58 


Mt ftabtoAdu* 


2 


1 


Mi Diablo High 


90 


101 


Northgate 


69 


81 


OTympfC 


42 


57 


PaohcaHigh 


0 


3 


PmoJeVaiey 


152 


147 


Pittsburg 


87 


93 


Pleasant H* 


9 


10 


Richmond H^h 


69 


109 


S^ Ramon Valey 


92 


88 


WfowHigh 


0 


1 

132 


Ygnaoo Valey 


127 


Total 


2.067 


2.351 


Contra Costs Privsts Schools 


CarondeW 


0 


78 


De La Sale 


78 


0 


Saiesan 


22 


3 


Other 


80 


90 


Total 


180 


171 


Recent HS Graduate* 




from Other Counties (Top 5) 


Public School! 


Usle 


Female 


Alameda 


320 


357 


Los Angela 


61 


78 


San Francisco 


67 


122 


San Mateo 


38 


48 


Solano 


112 


106 



Sort* (jhto4 ct 0**n R*ii*en GomriCosU 
Cormnfy Cote* OnincJ. Spring. 1991 
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Student Distribution by Age 
Spring Semester. 1991 



AgeUnkn. 



Age Group 



Under IB 
Age 18 
,*.ge 19 
Age 20 
Age 21 
Age '5 
Ag f3 
Agi i4 
Age 25 
Age 26 
Age 27 
Age 28 
Age 29 
30-34 
35-39 
40 44 
45 49 
50 54 
5559 
60 64 
65-69 
Over 69 



Contra Costa 

No. Pet. 

536 6.4% 

326 3 9% 

523 6 3% 

536 6 4% 

426 5.1% 

348 42% 

263 3 1% 

256 3 1% 

242 2 9% 

240 2.9% 

259 3 1% 

214 2 6% 

213 2.5% 

966 11 6% 

855 10 2% 

643 77% 

380 4 5% 

234 2 0% 

157 19% 

155 1 9% 

185 22% 

387 4 6% 

13 0.2% 



Diablo Valley 

No. Pet. 

493 2 2% 

1.579 7.1% 

2.560 11 5% 

2.362 10.6% 

1.615 7.2% 

1.088 4.9% 

863 39% 

691 3.1% 

668 30% 

614 28% 

553 2.5% 

545 2.4% 

492 2.2% 

2.039 9.1% 

1.637 7 3% 

1.516 68% 

1.113 50% 

735 3.3% 

394 1 8% 

278 1 2% 

I8t» 08% 

272 1 2% 

4 0 



Los Medanos 

No. Pet. 

122 18% 

346 5.2% 

577 8.6% 
473 70% 
359 5.3% 
251 3.7% 
226 3.4% 
202 3.0% 
175 2.6% 
222 3.3% 
200 3.0% 
214 3.2% 
193 2.9% 
979 14.6% 
802 11.9% 

578 86% 
370 5.5% 
190 2 8% 
102 1.5% 
60 0.9% 
25 0.4% 
33 0.5% 
16 0.2% 



No. 

1.151 
2.251 
3.660 
3.371 
2,400 
1.687 
1.352 
1.149 
1.085 
1,076 
1.012 
973 
698 
3.986 
3.294 
2.737 
1.663 
1,159 
653 
493 
395 
692 
33 



District 



6.0% 
9.8% I 
9.0% \ 
6.4% 
4.5% ! 

3.6% ; 

3.1% ' 
2.9% 

2.9% ; 

2.7% j 
2.6% ! 
2.4% 
107% 
8.6% 
7.3% ; 
5.0% 
3.1% 
1.7% 
1.3% 
1.1% 
19% ' 
0.1% 



Pet. i 

3.1% i 



Sourct Office of Duma Research Contra Costa Community Cofog* Dslnd 



Contra t'utii Community 
CuHvrv District 
iVAKuurt SIktI 



Gtmming Board 
ku«rneH Ki*v t'rniJrnt 
Will urn \1 ( off v. Vur ['resident 
I *e K Winters, t rtary 
M«ru T Vtr«moptps 
William P Mo*» 



i.hinc#ISot 
John Orrutt 



0 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Nfa^lLiNFiELD. My name is Janis Linfield. I am Director of Stu- 
**v£S£?lSf* California State Unhm*. Hayward. I have 

18 « 1 S£Sa?5lSSf of tht QdUhrni. State Universi- 

" Wi?h ?lgard U top n rogram delivery and quality control, in de^rib- 
fajt£ 1990-1991 student aid application for California tha^docuj 
mint has six pages of instructions to families and 71 numbered. 

qU Mai 0 v n of the questions are repetitive. The. form is designed pri- 
mSto evIluV the complicated financial positions of high- 
Scome families, not those of low-income jfamihes 
We need to design an application to meet the neeqs oi j w 

plicable to their family situation. The CSUs *^y , £*^to* 
plan for reform, our national association in terms of determining 

parent "SySTSlXJ. It supports the ^^^J^l 
Ktlssets for parents with low incomes who file a 1040A or a 
1040BzTwho d£u* file a 1040, and it caps home equity at three 

^SSi- approval judgment by the financial add 
o^Inlnffiator as kev to need analysis methodology. Regarding need 
analyst X CSU endorses a single need analysis computation for 

^^t^f^r^onfusion and complexity for both 
th?studtn£1Sd the institutions. It would also eliminate the con- 
gYessiona? pracdce of adjusting Pell grant methodology to fit pro- 

^Th/n^ methodology, itself, should be removed from 
the statute In statute, it becomes less responsive to regulatory 
changed of changing demographics of the ap- 

pl W?SflikTto consider alternatives, one being es^tablishing 
KrnnH need analysis goals n the statute, and then the specmc 

St^^iM^yC^m^ in conjunction with the 

h tefic U ™TdSnTre ? ardin B need analysis are contained 
in tta writeTtestimony, ana I won't go through them today, 
orally. 
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periid\h?rp r L^ l SL ant a L d and debt burden ' over the last 10 year 

rmn Sto^fn %7 h Q ar M CreaSe . in StUdent loans 38 

w grant assistance. In 1979-1980, grants represented 70 Dercent of 

^available State and Federal financial afd progrls 19 



lnJnc n ^ ear8 la h r ' ^ 1989 " 1 990, grants declined to 49 percent and 
loans increased to 46 percent. Approximately one^half of all V<5t 
aid ^recipients have some degree of unmeZeed Xch in the ag^ 
by CSuTtSte 311 " 081 ° ne * f ° Urth ° f the total need demonsffi 
This results in a very heavy reliance on heavy student loans and 
SSftf fu7 5ST?i u? A?'*- many f^toeS paTtime 
emlSymln^l'S thUS delaymg graduati ° n and into 

enroZe'nt 1 ftD^vfd^^ ele T nt in attra ^ing and sustaining 
enrollment. It provides access and ensures the abilities of students 

MrtSTt 1 a 00 l6ge Un , tn « radua tion. We have a clear need for adL 
ditionai l Federa grant funds. First, to fill the gap of each studer ft 
unmet financial aid; and secondly/to help reduce ?he studen ol 
and work component in students' financial ai I package 

I would like to address the 5 year limit on fiSgSit eligibility 
It poses a severe hardship for transfer students, which our system 
particularly is interested in, many of whom must make up subfoct 
deficiencies to satisfy degree requirements at CSU P J 

ihe current required institutional standards of satisfactory «™ 

need for that 5 year mS2£?E Peti 

15 500 K \h» CS ^ SUpp01tS ^ increase in the Pell grant to 
f%avu a year. The maximum award would aualifv for <R9 7*n 

living expenses plus 25 percent of tuidon and S not to excid 
$y50 minus the family contribution. 

This would address low-income students by increasing the maxi- 
mum award, and it would extend eligibility to students Tom 
middle income families with incomes up to $47 y 00# Cd it addresS 
years* er ° S1 ° n m ^ aSSistance ' wh ' ch ^V^SSS^ 

There is also a need for additional grant founds for Dost-har™ 

pnrnl^ d Pdl S™ 1 ** 0 Post-baccalaureate students who are 
enrolled in a program leading to a teacher credential. 
Becoming a fully-credentialed teacher in the State of California 

that they receive their bachelor's degree, and even more once the! 
receive their teacher credential. Of course, CaHfom?a? hke man? 
other States, faces a growing shortage of qualified teachers * 
Just in summary, I would like to say that, in terms of oroeram 

d W? ry ,f nd v qUality , C ? ntro1 ' we w oul/ like o see the apH ?on 
shortened. We would like to develop a short form for low-inS 
families, and we would like to utilize existing datable to S? 
nate verification and documentation procedures ***** t0 eUmi " 
\Jh* V ! X * ? p Tk^H as t a q^stion about citizenship? Why not iust 
look at the INS database. Utilize those databases rather tnan 
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asking the questions on the form. In need analysis, we endorse a 
single-need analysis. We want to remove it from the statute. 

In terms of a little bit of detail, we would like to eliminate the 
dislocated worker and displaced homemaker criteria and allow that 
to be taken care of through approval judgment. We would like to 
revise the married student formula, revise the treatment of parents 
in college and deal with problems concerning the confusion of Vet- 
erans' benefits. 

In terms of grant aid and debt burden, we would like r averse 
the current trend of increasing loans at the expense of the grant 
program funding. We would like to increase the availability of 
grant funds to fill unmet financial needs of students, and reduce 
growing reliance on loans. 

We would like to extend Pell grant eligibility from 5 years to at 
least 6 years for students completing their first undergraduate 
degree, and extend Pell grant and SEOG eligibility to post-bacca- 
laureate students in recognized teacher credential programs and 
increase grant funds available to graduate students if possible. 

Thank you* 

[The prepared statement of Janis Linfield follows:] 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, AS AMENDED 

JUNE 14, 1991 
FIELD HEARING 

TESTIMONY 
JANIS LIN FIELD 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, HAYWARD 
ON BEHALF OF 
THE OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



(. Introduction 

A. Janis Linfield 

1. Director of Financial Aid, California State University, Hayward 

2. 18 years experience in financial aid 

B. I am speaking on behalf of the California State University at the request of the 
Office of the Chancellor 

C. Appreciate opportunity to discuss some of the reauthorization issues important 
to the California State University 

D. Testimony today addresses following student aid issues 

1 . Program delivery system and quality control 

2. Need analysis 

3. Grant aid and debt burden 

E. To understand issues in relation to CSU, following background information may 
be helpful 

1. CSU enrolls over 369,000 

2. Twenty campuses 

3. Largest public, four-year university in nation 

4. CSU financial aid applicant and recipient profile 

a. 1990/91: over 190,000 financial aid applicants 

b. 1991/92: estimate over 200,000 applicants 
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c Approximately 89,000 CSU students receive financial aid totalling over 
$305 million from federal and state sources 

1, 76 percent from federal sources 

2, 24 percent from state sources 

5. Financial aid funds insufficient to meet needs of this applicant group 
Program Delivery System and Quality Control 

A. 1990/91 SAAC has 6 pages of instructions to families and 71 numbered questions 

1. Many questions repetitive 

2. Designed to evaluate the complicated financial positions of high-income 
families, not those of low-income families 

B. Need to design an application to meet needs of low-income students 

1. For colleges that need more detailed information on higher income 
families, develop a bifurcated approach 

a. College has option to collect additional information 

b. Eliminates need for low-income families to complete a long, 
complicated form, many questions which are not applicable to their 
family situation 

C. CSU supports NASFAA's "Plan for Reform 1 ' 

1. Determination of program eligibility for federal student financial aid 

a. Automatic full eligibility for students or parents receiving AFDC 

b Elimination of questions about assets for parents with low incomes who 
file a 1040A or 1040EZ or who do not file a tax return 

c. Utilizes federal database matches in order to eliminate questions form 
financial aid application, e.g., INS, IRS, Social Security, Selective 
Service 

d. Caps home equity at three times income 

2. Proposed student aid application is only two pages long 

3. Resource analysis determines eligibility for non-federal financial aid 
eligibility 

4. Emphasizes professional judgment by financial aid administrator as key to 
need analysis methodology. 
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Need Analysis 

A. CSU endorses a single need analysis for campus-based and Pell Grant programs 

1. To reduce confusion 

a. Many students receive Pell Grant SAR before hearing from campus 

b, If SAR indicates ineligibility for Pell Grant, many students are 
discouraged and fail to complete applications for admission and 
financial aid assuming ineligibility for all other financial aid programs 
even though they would be eligible for other Title IV, state, and 
institutional financial aid funds 

2. To reduce complexity of program administration at campus level 

3. To eliminate Congressional practice of adjusting Pell Grant methodology to 
fit program funding levels 

B. Need analysis methodology should be removed from statute 

1. In statute, less responsive to regulatory changes necessary as a result of 
changing demographics of applicant population 

2. Consider alternatives 

a. Establish broad need analysis goals in statute, and 

b. Develop specific methodology by another agency or committee, e.g., 
Department of Education or Congressional Student Financial Aid 
Advisory Committee, in consultation with hip her education community 

3. CSU supports the development of one need analysis methodology to be used 
to determine student eligibility for all Title IV financial aid programs, i.e., 
collapse Pell and Congressional Methodology into one methodology 

C. Dislocated worker and displaced homemaker 

1. Eliminate from Congressional Methodology 

2. Would represent effort toward simplification at federal level by reducing 
confusing instructions and number of questions on financial aid application 

3. Allow campus financial aid administrators to exercise professional 
judgment in these cases 

D. Married student formula 

1. Should be revised, especially for those without dependent children 

3 
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2. Tends to underestimate family contribution for married students without 
dependents and overestimate family contribution for single parents 

E. Parent in college 

1. Current methodology allows parental contribution to be reduced when 
parent attends college at least hal -time but there is no requirement that 
the parent be enrolled in degree oi certificate program 

2. Many hi^h-income parents are counseled by "financial planners" to enroll in 
college specifically to reduce parental contribution 

3. At a minimum, parents, just as students, should be required to enroll in a 
degree or certificate program in order to reduce parental contribution; or 

4. Do not automatically adjust parental contribution by parent in college but 
allow campus aid administrator to adjust the parental contribution if 
parent's enrollment actually generates financial burden on family 

F. Veteran's Benefits 

1. Current rules which treat V.A. benefits differently are confusing to 
students and aid administrators 

2. V.A. educational benefits should be treated as a resource to meet student's 
financial need, not as student income 

IV. Grant Aid and Debt Burden 

A. Over the last 10-year period, sharp increase in student loans as opposed to grant 
assistance 

1. In 1979/80, grants represented 70 percent of all available state and federal 
financial aid; loans, 19 percent 

2. In 1989/90, grants declined to 49 percent of all available financial aid; loans 
increased to 46 percent 

B. Unmet financial need of CSU students 

1. Approximately 50 percent of all CSU aid recipients have some degree of 
unmet need which in the aggregate represents almost one-fourth of the 
total need demonstrated by CSU students 

a. Results in heavy reliance on student loans 

b. Results in heavy reliance on student employment 

c. Forces many students to enroll part-time instead of full-time, thus 
delaying graduation and entry into employment market 
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2, Unmet financial need: 

a. Undergraduates: averages $ 1 ,890 

b. Postbaccalaureate/graduate students; averages $2,325 

c. All students: average $1,926 

Financial aid is critical element in attracting and sustaining enrollment, i.e., 
providing access and ensuring ability of student to remain in college until " 
graduation 

Clear need for additional federal grant funds 

1. To first fill the gap of each student's unmet financial need 

2. To second, help reduce the student loan and work component in students 
financial aid package 

Number of Years Restriction on Eligibility for Pell Grant Program 

1. The 5-year limit on Pell Grant eligibility poses a severe hardship for 
transfer students, many of whom must make-up subject deficiencies to 
satisfy degree requirements at the CSU 

2. The required development and administration of institutional standards of 
satisfactory academic progress in compliance with federal regulations 
negates the need for a limit on Pell Grant eligibility 

3. CSU supports increase in Pell Grant to $4,500 

a. Maximum award would equal $2,750 for living expenses plus 25 percent 
of tuition/fees (not to exceed $1,750) minus EFC 

b. Addresses low-income students by increasing maximum award 

c. Extends eligibility to students from middle-income families with 
incomes up to $47,180 

d. Addresses erosion in grant assistance 

Need additional grant funds for postbaccalaureate students 

1. Consider extending eligibility for SEOG and Pell Grant programs to 
postbaccalaureate students who are enrolled in programs leading to a 
recognized teaching credential 

a. Becoming a fully credentialed teacher in California requires 
completion of a year of professional preparation, 30 units beyond 
receipt of the baccalaureate degree 

(1) The growing reliance on loans, as opposed to grant assistance, 
means that student has a heavy debt burden by the time they 
receive bachelor's degree 
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(2) The In-service or student teaching requirements for teacher 
credential students virtually precludes part-time employment as 
a means of financing the addition training required for a teachmg 
credential. 

b. California, like many other states, faces a growing shortage of 
qualified teachers. 

2. Consider developing a program similar to the SEOC and/or Pell Grant 
Title IV programs for graduate students 

VTI. Graduate Financial Aid 

A. Early Identification Program 

1. Establish a federal umbrella program that Includes both the McNair and 
Title UC.A programs 

2. Expand combined programs to provide greater opportunities for more 
Institutions and more students. 

B. Programs for financial disadvantaged/underrepresented students 
1 . Patricia Roberts Harris Fellowship Awards 

a. Continue to authorize funding for the Patricia Roberts Harris 
Fellowship Program 

b. Authorize funding that doubles the number of Harris Fellowships 

2 Ensure graduate fellowship awards for graduate programs at l^tutlons 
whe« both the academic master's degree and the professional master s 
degree are the highest degrees awarded. 

3. Increase support for faculty In non-doctoral degree programs 

Vm. Summai^ 

A, Program delivery system and quality control 

1. Shorten application 

2. Develop short-form for low-income families 

3. Utilize existing data bases to eliminate verification and documentation 
procedures 

B. Need analysis 

1. Endorse single need analysis 

2. Remove from statute 

3. Eliminate dislocated worker and displaced homemaker 
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4. Revise married student formula 

5. Revise treatment of parent in college 

6. Oj« Ifl0 pe rcent of V>A> EducaUonal Benents ^ student ^ 
C. Grant aid and debt burden 

'' SSK £££ ta - « «■*»• 1 wne prog™ ,„„„,„, 

S. Increase gran, tMs Mlbll t0 studenis 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 



BiW? n . u senior Vice President for Academ- 

Mr. Frazer.I am Bill f Frazer . ** nl ° r have my written testimo- 
ic Affairs, University o Cah ornia You ^ i derscore a nd 

ny. Let me just emphas ize » rks vou are hearing. . 

complement some ^ ^^^ e rSmta' policy on the admis- 
Let me put it .in the context ot the reg j Qne sentence . 

^nXr^^ga on the ava^of *. 
♦Wr* Artion urograms. What you mc ^ 

amining is o? vital importance to us all dfi it Represent- 

ee joint has been made several times you ma ^ 
ative Miller-that the coste ^"J^^me and faster than the 
Costs of education are going f^™™^ ft in the University of 

S V a»^^^ ° f f ° rmS ' ParUCU ' 

8 « it affecting - W^^ SSfl^tt 
have to go up next yearb ^^g^t Jou have been hearing 
is a response to the »tote wwgei ^ e . income students. 

sc r e stj^rr * e can cover the fee ,ncrease 

for needy and newly n^jjjjffg^ the possibility of creating a 
Secondly, we are now inv «^™ fl£ middle-income students, 
loan program with our o^ou« s tor m ^ ^ 

But the crunch is felt J^^ 1 ^ that was just mentioned, 

= vehicle available to 

b V ^« „«u»ted from higher edu- 

'tow, Let me turn to a point ^"Jfj&E ed^S.Tis 
ably no one else will »tA^MS« a ' As T 

^w^ ° f d0Ct ° ral ^ 

nSSS -t know that the ^$^Z 5£S We 
proximately 10 percent of *«£sS?nTSur national economy and 
are facing a condition th^r^ns o we U-documented 
higher education in the late laws in * roduct ion of Ph.D.s. 
study document the shortage dffUU » ™ £ Internat ional Sci- 
in the sciences, engineering, ^hestudies ior iegs well .^ own 
ence Foundation are all jell J^^'SSSlhe board. This is 
that we face a ^^^^^^^ntB from the univer- 
Sfitttf S^cSA^ Cklifornia, growth. 
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youXeSX 0 n^t a Wri^ nk thk mmbe ' will surprise 
10,000 faculty «JStt l»r,r a ? d the y™ *M. 
going to come from? ' Wnere are these faculty members 

»Hy aSttH fES* the Portion of our univer- 
uate education in theTate 199«te ' nCrease in °» amount of gS 

~ to ^duate 

sasr * ^ wass 

inettt'fes tES^ftaSL^J """T " ^-ided by the 

al5r a ograr'.n h a t 1*^*? authorises the on.y Fader- 
and social sciences. Ahhougrtte% h e i Uca *'°!; in the humanlfe, 
? nd h f Pacing has received * re attention ^ ge f in ? he «*»><*« 

[The prepared statement of William R. Frazer f„. loW6:] 
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Testimony of William R, Frazer 

Senior Vice President — Academic Affairs 

University of California 



HIGHER EDUCATION ACT HEARING 
EDUCATION AND LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON POSTS ECON DAR Y EDUCATION 
JUNE 14, 1991 
DIABLO VALLEY COLLEGE, PLEASANT HILL, CALIFORNIA 

GOOD MORNING. MY NAME IS WILLIAM FRAZER, AND I AM THE SENIOR 
VICE PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA SYSTEM. ON BEHALF OF PRESIDENT GARDNER, WHO IS UNABLE 
TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY, I WANT TO THANK THE COMMITTEE FOR 
PROVIDING THE UNIVERSITY WITH THIS OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS YOU ON 
THE TOPIC OF THE REAUTHORI ZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965. 

THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT IS THE ARTICULATION OF A FEDERAL 
COMMITMENT TO POSTSECON DARY EDUCATION. THE RENEWAL AND EXPANSION 
OF THAT COMMITMENT IS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT TO THE UNIVERSITY AND 
TO THE NATION AS A WHOLE* MY REMARKS THIS MORNING WILL FOCUS ON 
THE CONTEXT FOR THAT RENEWAL — THE CONDITIONS TN HIGHER EDUCATION 
THAT CONGRESS WILL NEED TO ADDRESS AS IT REAUTHORIZES THIS VITAL 
AND FAR-REACHING STATUTE, 

THE PRINCIPAL ISSUES I WANT TO ADDRESS TODAY ARE AFFORDABIL ITY , 
AC CESS t AND HYE85ITY. ALL THREE OF THESE ISSVhS ARE OF NATIONAL 
CONCERN AND MERIT THE PARTICUIJiR ATTENTION OF CONGRESS IN ITS 
DELIBERATIONS ABOUT THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. 

1 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONS POLICY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, ADOPTED BY THE REGENTS IN 1988, ANNOUNCES THE 
UNIVERSITY'S INTENT TO ENROLL, ON EACH OF ITS CAMPUSES, A STUDENT 
BODY THAT NOT ONLY MEETS THE ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS, BUT ALSO 
•■ENCOMPASSES THE BROAD DIVERSITY OF CULTURAL, RACIAL, GEOGRAPHIC, 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUNDS CHARACTERISTIC OF CALIFORNIA. u THE 
UNIVERSITY OPERATES A BROAD RANGE OF ACADEMIC OUTREACH PROGRAMS, 
SOME IN PLACE FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS, WHICH IDENTIFY PROMISING 
JUNIOR HIGH AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS FROM DIVERSE BACKGROUNDS, 
PROVIDE ACADEMIC ADVISING SUPPORT, AND ENCOURAGE THESE STUDENTS 
TO PREPARE THEMSELVES FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION. 

BUT ACADEMIC PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE IS ONLY PART OF THE PICTURE. 
ACCESS TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ALSO ENCOMPASSES ISSUES OF COSTS 
AND FINANCIAL AID. THE UNIVERSITY HAS SEVERAL CONCERNS IN THIS 
AREA, WHICH I KNOW ARE SHARED BY MY COLLEAGUES IN CALIFORNIA AND 
ACROSS THE NATION. THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE IN THE AREA OF 
AFFORDABILITY IS THAT COSTS ARE RISING FASTER THAN FAMILY 
RESOURCES. LET ME CITE A CASE IN POINT. THE UNIVERSITY HAS HAD 
TO RAISE ITS FEES SHARPLY FOR THIS COMING ACADEMIC YEAR. 
RECOGNIZING THAT NEEDY MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS, AS WELL AS LOW 
INCOME STUDENTS, WILL NEED SOME HELP WITH THE HIGHER FEE, THE 
UNIVERSITY IS PROVIDING TO THE CAMPUSES ENOUGH FUNDING TO COVER 
THE FEE INCREASE FOR NEEDY AND NEWLY-NEEDY STUDENTS . INDEED, OUR 
CONCERN FOR THE DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES 

2 
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HAS PROMPTED US TO EXPLORE THE POSSIBILITY OF CREATING, WITH 
UNIVERSITY RESOURCES, A LOAN PROGRAM FOR MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS. 

ANOTHER ISSUE OF CONCERN IS THE DECREASING PURCHASING POWER OF 
GRANT SUPPORT FOR NEEDY STUDENTS. THE UNIVERSITY BELIEVES THAT 
STUDENT LOANS SHOULD NOT BE THE PRIMARY VEHICLE AVAILABLE TO OUR 
NEEDIEST STUDENTS FOR FINANCING THEIR COLLEGE EDUCATION. DURING 
THE UPCOMING REAUTHORIZATION PROCESS IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT CONGRESS 
RENEW THE NATIONAL INVESTMENT IN AN EDUCATED POPULACE. ALL 
ASPECTS OF OUR DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL WELL-BEING ARE ENHANCED 
BY ENSURING THAT ALL THOSE WHO ARE ACADEMICALLY QUALIFIED HAVE THE 
SUPPORT THAT ENABLES THEM TO ATTEND COLLEGE, NO MATTER HOW LITTLE 
THEIR FAMILIES ARE ABLE TO CONTRIBUTE TOWARD THE COST OF THAT 
EDUCATION, THIS SUPPORT WILL, OF COURSE, COME FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES, FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDING, INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES, AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT, BUT THE FEDERAL COMMITMENT TO AN EDUCATED 
CITIZENRY MUST BE FIRM AND UNEQUIVOCAL. 

PROVIDING ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION MEANS MORE THAN MERELY MAKING 
SURE THAT FUNDING IS AVAILABLE FOR THOSE STUDENTS WHO MANAGE TO 
CROSS THE THRESHOLD. MANY STUDENTS — AMONG THEM MANY DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS AND STUDENTS OF COLOR— DO NOT EVEN START DOWN THE PATH 
TOWARD OUR DOOR BECAUSE THEY ARE CONVINCED THAT A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION IS COMPLETELY UNAFFORDABLE . WE KNOW THIS IS NOT TRUE. 
FINANCIAL AID IS AVAILABLE FOR NKEDY STUDENTS, AND THE PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZED UNDER THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT ARE THE FOUNDATION (AND 
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AT MANY COLLEGES , THE BULK) OF THAT AID. OUR KNOWING THIS, 
HOWEVER, DOES NOT CHANGE THE FACT THAT UPPER ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ARE MAKING ACADEMIC DECISIONS ABOUT WHETHER 
TO PURSUE COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSEWORK BASED ON A MISPERCEPTION 
ABOUT THE AFFORD ABILITY OF COLLEGE AND THE AVAILABILITY OF AID. 
THE DIVERSITY OF THE FRESHMAN CLASS OF FALL, 2000 WILL BE DECIDED 
DURING THE SAME TIME PERIOD THAT YOU AND YOUR COLLEAGUES WILL BE 
FINALIZING THE PROVISIONS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. STUDENTS 
AND, MOST IMPORTANTLY, THEIR PARENTS NEED TO BE ASSURED AND 
REASSURED THAT FINANCIAL SUPPORT WILL BE AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS IF 
THEY STAY IN SCHOOL AND PREPARE THEMSELVES ACADEMICALLY. THE 
IMPORTANCE, THEREFORE, OF A STRONG FEDERAL MANDATE REGARDING 
FINANCIAL AID OUTREACH CANNOT BE OVEREMPHASIZED. 

ACCESS IS ALSO AN ISSUE FOR THOSE WHO DO MAKE IT TO OUR DOORSTEP, 
BECAUSE THE COMPLEXITY OF THE FINANCIAL AID APPLICATION AND 
DELIVERY SYSTEM INCREASES THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO BECOME 
DISCOURAGED OR "FALL THROUGH THE CRACKS. 11 THERE ARE SO MANY FORMS 
TO FILL OUT AND SIGN, SO MANY PIECES OF PAPER TO KEEP TRACK OF . 
. . FINANCIAL AID HAS BECOME AN OBSTACLE COURSE, AND THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN KEEPS COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STAFF FROM 
PROVIDING STUDENTS WITH THE INDIVIDUALIZED COUNSELING AND 
ATTENTION THEY WOULD LIKE TO GIVE. 

BEFORE CLOSING, I WOULD LIKE TO TURN BRIEFLY TO A FACET OF ACCESS 
THAT DOES NOT RECEIVE AS MUCH ATTENTION AS THOSE I HAVE JUST 
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DESCRIBED. IT IS, HOWEVER, ONE THAT IS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. AS YOU KNOW, THE UNIVERSITY PLAYS 
A KEY ROLE IN THE PRODUCTION OF DOCTORAL DEGREES FOR THE NATION 
AND, INDEED, FOR THE WORLD . THE VITALITY OF OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY 
AND OUR ABILITY TO COMPETE IN THE WORLDWIDE MARKETPLACE ARE 
INEXTRICABLY TIED TO CONTINUED EXCELLENCE IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 
AT UC AND AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ACROSS THE UNITED STATES. 
THE UNITED STATES IS ABOUT TO ENTER AN ERA OF A REAL AND 
POTENTIALLY DAMAGING SHORTAGE OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACULTY. 
THIS FACULTV SHORTAGE WILL AFFECT EDUCATION AND RESEARCH AT ALL 
LEVELS. THE SHORTAGE ALSO PRESENTS US WITH THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
DIVERSIFY THE FACULTY— PROVIDED WE CAN RECRUIT AND RETAIN 
OUTSTANDING STUDENTS FROM ALL BACKGROUNDS. ACCESS— OR STUDENT 
SUPPORT— ONCE AGAIN BECOMES AN ISSUE. THE ACCESS THAT GRADUATE 
STUDENT SUPPORT PROVIDES IS QUALITATIVELY DIFFERENT FROM 
UNDERGRADUATE GRANTS AND LOANS. THIS IS REASONABLE, BECAUSE THE 
DEMANDS AND PURPOSES OF GRADUATE EDUCATION ARE ALSO DIFFERENT. 
ALTHOUGH MUCH OF GRADUATE STUDENT SUPPORT IS PROVIDED BY 
INSTITUTIONS THEMSELVES AND BY RESEARCH GRANTS FUNDED BY VARIOUS 
FEDERAL AGENCIES, I WANT TO EMPHASIZE TO YOU THE IMPORTANCE THAT 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT PLAYS IN AFFIRMING FEDERAL INTEREST IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DIVERSE FUTURE FACULTY. IN ADDITION, THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT AUTHORIZES THE ONLY FEDERAL PROGRAMS THAT 
SUPPORT GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
ALTHOUGH THE PH.D. SHORTAGE IN THE BIOLOGICAL, PHYSICAL, AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCES HAS RECEIVED MORE ATTENTION RECENTLY, THE 
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FACULTY SHORTAGE IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES WILL BE 
JUST AS SEVERE AND HARMFUL. A REVITALI Z ATION OF THE FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT IN GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THESE FIELDS IS CRUCIAL TO 
THE FUTURE VIGOR AND DIVERSITY OF OUR NATIONAL PROFESSORIATE. 

THANK YOU ONCE AGAIN FOR GIVING ME THE OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT THE 
UNIVERSITY 1 S VIEWS ON THESE CRUCIAL ISSUES. I WILL BE GLAD TO 
ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE. 
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Mr. Miller. Jose? 

Mr. Quintan ar. Thank you for the opportunity to speak before 
you this morning. 

My name is Jose Quintanar. I am Co-Executive Director of Com- 
munity College Educators of New Californians. I am also amnesty 
director at Glendale Community College, and I am also advisor to 
the Latin students at Oxnard College, a private, 4 year university 
in Los Angeles. 

I am here this morning to speak to you about educational access 
and to present the question, "Is the door closing for Latinos?" Prob- 
ably at no other time in the United States history has the right of 
educational access for Latinos and other underrepresented groups 
been more seriously threatened than today. 

Already faced with one of the highest junior and senior high 
school dropout rates in all the underrepresented groups, Latinos in 
California are in grave danger of being systematically locked out of 
post-secondary education. 

This action, if allowed to continue, will most certainly reverse 
any social, economic, and educational progress that these histori- 
cally discriminated groups have accomplished thus far. 

Apart from the inability for our society to stem the rising tide of 
student dropout, Latinos desiring to pursue an education as adults 
are faced with a growing number of barriers. Collectively, these 
barriers represent a return to the shameful level of educational 
access that existed before the historic Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Access is being attacked on all fronts, from the admission process 
to the financial aid office, and on to the classroom. The purpose of 
this paper is to provide an overview of the barriers and the need 
for public and political action to overcome these barriers. 

The first issue is educational services. It is well-documented that 
Latinos, particularly recent immigrants, show a critical need for 
basic skills instruction. Without the ability to read, write, and 
speak English, as well as compute, there is little or no hope for this 
population to move up the educational ladder or secure better 
paying jobs. 

Usually, most of the programs offering these courses are impact- 
ed and have long waiting lists. Non-credit adult programs are often 
the only educational access point for Latinos. Tragically, when 
community colleges and adult schools experience physical crises, 
such as now, these are often the first programs to be cut. 

Coupled with overcrowding and course cancellation, 4 year col- 
lege students, confronted with rising prohibitive tuition costs at 
their institutions, are also impacting community colleges because 
they offer many of the same courses at a fraction of the university 
cost. 

Next, we have the problem of high school dropouts. According to 
a study released in January of this year by the American Council 
on Education, the Ninth Annual Status Report on Minorities in 
Higher Education, Latinos from enrollment in school to attainment 
of graduation are grossly underrepresented at every rung of the 
educational ladder. 

It goes on to say that, by many measures, academic achievement, 
they continue to lose ground. The statistics presented in the report 
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serve to illustrate some serious consequences of not successfully 
solving the dropout problem. . 

Without question, most of those that do not complete high school 
will never enter post-secondary education if we continue to build 
walls rather than bridges. The opportunity to have a second chance 
must be made easy. , . 

What will happen to these people? Most likely, they will join the 
ever-growing ranks of the underprivileged. Incidentally, I am also 
not a graduate of high school. 

Regarding the admissions issue, in the fall of 1990, Congress 
passed the Student Loan Default Prevention Initiative Act of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, intended by Congress 
to prevent the large default in Federal student loans. 

The law, also known as the ability to benefit law, requires that 
any person seeking admission to a community college must have a 
high school diploma or its equivalent. Those without it must pass a 
federally-approved examination prior to enrollment. 

According to the California Community Colleges Chancellors 
Office, this could effectively bar over 100,000 new students from a 
public education. 

Although this discriminatory act was to go into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1991, the Chancellor's Office was successful in arguing due 
process in the U.S. District Court of San Francisco and was granted 
a temporary restraining order until June 30, 1991. Meanwhile, leg- 
islators and educators are working hard to have all or part of the 
law repealed. 

For California aiis law represents a serious misguided attack on 
a long-standing tenet of the community college— its open door 
policy. Before this damaging law, to attend a California community 
college, one had to be a high school graduate or be at least 18 years 
old. 

For many, this open door policy means a second chance to pursue 
a post-secondary education. Without this policy, those students who 
demonstrate the greatest educational need and who would stand to 
benefit the most would be locked out. 

The most irrational aspect of this law is that, by requiring an en- 
trance examination of all non-diploma students, it unfairly pun- 
ishes those who may not have any desire to receive financial aid. 

How would barring non-participating students from admission 
reduce the skyrocketing student loan default rate? After all, this is 
the intent of the law, isn't it? This law, unfortunately, presents 
many such questions as to the wisdom and fairness of its enact- 
ment. . . . 

For example, what is wrong with the California Community Col- 
lege Matriculation Act which mandates a process for incoming stu- 
dents which includes outreach, orientation, assessment, academic, 
and transfer components, Financial aid counseling as well? 

Possibly, at no other time in community colleges' history has a 
student's progress through college been more closely monitored and 
held accountable. , 

Finally, I want to address the issue of financial aid. Granted, it a 
person cannot gain entry into college, the matter of financial aid is 
of little consequence. However, many currently enrolled needy stu- 
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dents may find themselves with little or no financial aid in the 
near future. 

Currently, Federal legislation states that any school, public or 
private, participating in the student loan program can be barred if 
its student loan rate is above 35 percent for 3 consecutive years. 

According to the U.S. Department of Education, in 1988, trade 
and vocational schools had the highest default rates with an aver- 
age of 26,9 percent. By contrast, public and private 4 year schools 
had a rate of approximately 6 percent. 

There is talk of lowering the cut-off to 25 percent. Statewide data 
shows that private vocational schools receive 20 percent of all 
loans, but are responsible for 44 percent of the total defaults. To be 
fair, the loan participation rates should be noted when considering 
the loan default rate percentage. 

It should also be noted that, at California community colleges, a 
small percentage of the students access financial aid, while at the 
vocational schools, almost 100 percent of the students participate. 

Furthermore, for California community college students, a good 
portion of that aid goes directly to the student to pay for many per- 
sonal expenses, such as books, supplies, transportation, et cetera. 

Meanwhile, students of private vocational schools expend 100 
percent of their financial aid in tuition purposes. Consequently, the 
argument that community colleges, at least in California, should be 
excluded from private vocational schools when the issues concern 
financial aid is valid and documentable. 

Why, at the Federal and State level, should community colleges 
be punished for the mismanagement and improprieties of vocation- 
al schools? 

In closing, I recommend the following actions. There are many 
factors that contribute to limiting educational access. The reduc- 
tion or elimination of educational services is one such deterrent to 
access. 

The fact that State law places a cap on student enrollment and 
growth places a tremendous burden on institutions, particularly 
those that are at or over their enrollment limit. 

Community colleges should be able to admit all who want to 
enter without the concern of exceeding a cap. Colleges that are at- 
tracting students because of their reputation for academic excel- 
lence should not be punished for responding to the educational 
needs of their respective communities. The cap must be lifted and 
growth encouraged and rewarded. 

Funding must be maintained or increased to accommodate 
growth. The inability of many minority high school students to 
earn diplomas means a generation of underskilled workers will 
negatively contribute to an already dismal work force and potential 
add to our public assistance rolls, iails and prisons. It is no secret 
that the lack of even minimum basic skills breads many social 
problems. 

Successful existing high school retention programs must be rec- 
ognized and financially supported. As the saying goes, you can pay 
now or you can pay later. California can be proud of the fact that it 
is the last and only State in the Nation with an open door policy. 

However, the "ability to benefit" legislation has threatened that 
policy. Fortunately, through Congressman Miller's efforts, a techni- 
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cal amendment has corrected some of the folly of this legislation. 
Now we need to exempt all California community college students 
from this ill-conceived law. 

These students are not the principal abusers of student loans. 
Private vocational schools are the perpetrators. Legislation must be 
enacted to separate community colieges from these victimizing 
schools. Students at community colleges need more grant money 
and less loans. 

Loans are an insidious trap because of the relative easiness in ac- 
quiring. Students need to be protected from themselves and unscru- 
pulous school. 

I offer no easy solutions. But one thing is for sure, if we as a soci- 
ety continue down the road that condones limiting educational 
access for minorities, then we are in for a rough ride as a State and 
as a Nation. 

I would also like to submit for the record a paper on the educa- 
tional needs of the amnesty population which we are very much in- 
volved in. Their needs are three-fold— English language proficien- 
cy, job training skills, and citizenship. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Quintanar. And also, at my campus I have Dr. Ray Steiner, 
Dean of Financial Aid and nationally known in the financial aid 
arena. 

He has two papers he would like presented, the Pell Grant Con- 
sensus Formula on Analysis of the Impact on California Communi- 
ty Colleges, which might be helpful to you, and The Concept of Fi- 
nancial Need, Does it Work For Lower Income Families? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Quintanar. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 
[The prepared statement of Jose Quintanar and the papers men- 
tioned follcw:] 
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Coupled with over-crowding and course cancellations, four-year 
college etudents who, confronted with rieing, prohibitive tuition 
coete at their institutions, are also impacting community college 
programs because they offer many of the same courses at a fraction 
of the university costs. 



According to a study released in January of this year by the 
American Council on Education (ACE) , the Ninth Annual Status Report 
on Minorities in Higher Education, Latinos, from enrollment in 
preechool to attainment of graduate degreee, are "grossly under- 
repreeented at every rung of the educational ladder". It goes on t. 
eay that by many measures of academic achievement , they continue to 
lose ground. 

The study points out that from 1984 to 1989, the most recent year 
for which data is available, Latinos completing high school dropped 
from 60*1 % to 55.9 %* By contrast the high school completion rate 
for African Americans rose slightly during that period — from 
74.7% to 76. It, Though the Anglo completion rate dipped slightly, 
down to 82. 1* in 1989, it was still significantly higher than 
either of the two minority groups* in California, where Latinos 
represent 3 3% of all public school students in grades Kindergarten 
through 12th grade, the numbers are even more dramatic when one 
looks at the high school completion rate. 

In 1989, the high school completion rate for all California 
etudents was 67.31* For Latinos, it was 53.7% and for African 
Aaericane 53*5%* In Los Angeles, which has the one of the largest 
echool districts in the nation, the high school completion rate for 
1989 was 43*71 for all students; for Latinos it was 35.7%, while, 
for African Americans, the rate was 41.6%. 

Theee etatistics serve to illustrate eome eerious consequences of 
not successfully solving the drop-out problem. Without question, 
most of those that do not complete high school will never enter 
poet eecondary education if we continue to build walls rather than 
bridgee. The opportunity to have a M eecond chance" must be made 
eaey. What will happen to these people? Moet likely, they will join 
the ever-growing ranks of the underprivileged. 

JUHIZMZOMfl 

In the fall of 1990, Congress passed the Student Loan Default 
Prevention Initiative Act of the Omni bus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1990. Intended by Congress to prevent the large default in 
federal student loans, the law, alao known as the "ability to 
benefit" law, requires that any person seeking admission to a 
community college must have a high echool diploma or its 
equivalent. Those without it must pass a federally approved 
examination prior to enrollment* According to the California 
Community Colleges Chancellor's Office, this could effectively bar 
over 100,000 new students from a public education. 
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Although this discriminatory act was to go into affect on January 
1, 1991, the Chancellor 'a office waa aucceaaful in arguing due 
procees in the U.S. District Court of San Franciaco and waa granted 
a temporary injunction until June 30, 1991. Meanwhile, legislatore 
and educators are working hard to have all or part of the law 
repealed. 

For California, this law represents a serious, mieguided attack on 
a longstanding tenet of the community college: its H open door N 
policy. Before this damaging law, to attend a California community 
college, one had to be a high echool graduate fl£ be at least 18 
years old. For many, this "open door" policy ssans a sscond chancs 
to pursus a post-secondary education. Without this policy, thoas 
studsnts who demonstrate tha greateet educetional need and who 
would stand to benefit tha moat, would be locked out. 

The most Irrational aspect of the law is that by requiring an 
entrance examination of All non-diploma atudents, it unfairly 
punishes those who may not have any desire to receive financial 
aid. How would barring non-participating atudenta from adsiaaion 
reduce the skyrocketing student loan default rate? After all, this 
is the intent of the law, isn't it? This law, unfortunately, 
presants many such questions as to the wisdom and fairness in its 
enactment* 

For example, what is wrong with the California Community College 
Matriculation Act that mandates a process for incoming studente 
which includes outreach, orientation, aassssssnt, acadssic and 
financial counseling, certificate and/or degree attainment and 
transfer components. Possibly, at no other time in community 
colleges 1 history, has a student's progress through a college been 
more closely monitored and held accountable. 

FUtAMCIAL AID 

Granted, if a person cannot gain entry into college, the matter of 
financial aid is of little consequence. However, many currently 
enrolled needy students may find themselves with little or no 
financial aid in the near future. 

Current federal legislation atates that any school, public or 
privats, participating in the student loan program can be barred if 
ite loan default rate is above 351 for three consscutivs years. 
According to the U.S. Department of Education, in 1966, trade and 
vocational schools had the higheet default rates with an avsrags of 
26.91. By contrast, public and private four-year echools had a rate 
of approximately 6l. There is talk of lowsring the cut-off to 251. 

Statewide, data shows that private vocational echools receive 22% 
of all loans but are responsible for 441 of the total defaults. To 
be fair, the loan participation rate should be noted when 
considering the loan default rate percentage. 
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It should also be noted that at California community colleges a 
•nail percentage of the students access financial aid while at the 
vocational schools almost 1001 of the students participate. 
Furthermore, for comnunity college students, a good portion of that 
aid goes directly to the student to pay for the »any personal 
expenses (books, supplies, transportation, etc.) incurred. 
Meanwhile, students at private vocational schools expend 1001 of 
their financial aid on tuition purposes. 

Consequently, the argumer.c that community colleges, at least in 
California, should be excluded from private vocational schools when 
the issues concern financial aid is valid and document able. Why, a 
the federal end state levels, should community colleges be punith* J 
for the mismanagement and improprieties of the vocational schools? 

CONCLUSION 

It is evident that the issues overlao and in some Instances, 
conflict with each other. While it is true that they all deal with 
educational access, it is also true that they are separate and must 
be dealt with individually. 

The availability, reduction, and/or elimination of educational 
services probably presents the most difficult obstacle for people 
wanting to access education. Even if an individual meets the 
admission and financial aid requirements, little good will that do 
if the appropriate courses are filled or canceled. Nothing is more 
disheartening for a prospective student, eager to embark on his/her 
educational journey, than to find the road blocked by fiscally- 
driven program limitations. 

Motivating students to complete their compulsory education must 
begin at the pre-school level and continue through high school. 
This task must be shared equally by students, parents, teachers, 
administrators, business and industry leaders and politicians 
because, if these students fail, we all stand to lo& ind suffer. 
The high school retention problem requires innovative solutions 
because the traditional methods have not worked. 

The issue of community college admissions policies is closely tied 
to non-high school graduates, if the door is closed to them, where 
will they get the second chance? Any attenpt to bar students from 
pursuing an education is morally wrong and must be vehemently 
opposed by all of us. At all levels of the workplace and through 
out our comnunity, non-high school graduates have earned post- 
secondary certificates and degrees and have gone on to lead 
successful, positive lives while contributing to our society as 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, civic and business leaders and many 
other professional roles. 
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Finally, the issue of financial aid is of priae importance if a 
student can get past the admissions hurdle. Technically, if a 
student is prohibited from applying, or deemed ineligible, for 
financial aid, for all intents and purposes, this student is banned 
from pursuing a post-secondary education, If we allow these 
educational access barriers to exist then we will all suffer the 
negative consequences for decades to cone. 

ACTION REQUESTED: 

There are many factors that contribute to Hmitino educational 
access. The reduction or elimination educational services is one 
such deterrent to access. The fact that state law places a cap on 
student enrollment and growth places a tremendous burden on 
institutions, particularly those that are at, or over their 
enrollment limit. Community colleges should be able to admit all 
who want to enter without the concern of exceeding a cap. Colleges 
that are attracting students because of their reputation for 
academic excellence should not be punished for responding to the 
educational needs of their respective communities. The cap must be 
lifted and growth encouraged and rewarded. Funding must be 
maintained or increased to accommodate growth. 

The inability of many minority high school students to earn 
diplomas means a generation of under-skilled workers will 
negatively contribute to an already dismal work force and 
potentially add to our public assistance rolls, jails and prisons. 
It is no secret that the lack of even minimum basic skills breeds 
a myriad of social problems. Successful existing high school 
retention programs must be recognized and financially supported. As 
the saying goes, you can pay now, or you can pay later, 

California can be proud of the fact that it is the last and only 
Sj!I??i* 5 ne ™ tion with an "open door- policy. However, the 
"ability to benefit" legislation has threatened that policy 
Fortunately, through Congressman Hiller's efforts, a technical 
amendment has corrected some of the folly of this legislation. Now, 
we need to exempt all California community college students from 
this Xj l-conceived law. 

They are not the principal abusers of student loans; private 
vocational schools are the perpetrators. Legislation must be 
enacted to separate community colleges from these victimizing 
schools. Students at community colleges need more grant money and 
less loans. Loans are an insidious trap because of their relative 
easiness in acquiring, students need to be protected from 
themselves and unscrupulous schools. 

I offer no easy solutions but, one thing is for sure, if we as a 
society, continue down the road that condones limiting educational 
access for minorities, then we are in for a rough ride as a state 
ana as a nation. 
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NESS RELEASE »OM SENATOR ART TORRES 

LEGISLATION TO OVERHAUL AMNESTY EDUCATION 
CLEARS SENATE COMMITTEES 

Scalar T«T~> wgriry men**- «*««M '""'/^t^ l^fjj 
Wwwn.hr rtrt.^W l*V<J^ r.^klr.(H find u«i*f Him I fiV -H nwn*% 



SACRAMENT^ 

SriKilr H".i 1 12. U'glslaUon liy KmmIw 
Art Torres i\> la*» Angeles) to Incrranc 
federal folding for anilely educational 
audio restructuie Ihe delivery ufed U< a 
Uonal sctvti*a I" uewly legall/rd per 
sons, hasckarrd major hurdles with H* 
approval fo 1) by thr Srnale Kdnr.itloii 
Cominilleeon May I. K*H awl Un nwrnt 
recent approval 17 0) by Ihr Sfii.Ur 
Appropriation's Cnnmilllre on May I.I. 

Ilir Hill will ihiw mow to thr 
Senalr floor for approval. 

•SB 112rslabllshrs lllrr«*i>' a* a prior 
liy and affirms rdmallon nnt Jinl :is a 
rosl . but a« an Invrstirirht hi our newest 
Callfornlaus." said Torres. 

GENERAL FUNDING THREATS 

Slate legalization lm|»acl A*»lst.iinr 
Grants ISI J AO) wwc established an part 
of thr llWfi Immigration Reform and 
Control A«i IIMTAI In alleviate ihr Un 
p,irl U> slate* of newly legalized persons 
The gr.uits weir Intended In provide 
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tX< Cornea I r .l PttyWi 
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riiivllMR Tor a five year period to edimi 
lion and hrallh and welfore service* Tor 
ludMdnals seeking legah/rd alien slams. 
Proposed nils In Oir SUAO approprla 
Hon could coil California more than 
$400 intllloii. 

Governor Wilson's 19*1 1 92 bndftel pro 
posrs that only B%of SUAC. dollars >'<> to 
education. l*rcvlousry, California Has 
appropriated 21% or the stales SUAO 
budget to education- Senate bill I 12 
would augment the federal allocaiion or 
aim indy education dollars to $l«i0 mil 
lltin horn the million proposed by 
Oovemor Wilson for FV 91 /92. 

•We (an nu Um^rr risk losing these rs 
sriitlal dollars by giving shoit ^hrirt to 
rduraUon- Newly legall/rd prisons not 
unlv wanl edm alkm. they nrrd ednca 
Htm Seiute Hill 112 provide* for an 
appropriate usage or federal monies, 
one wr can document wMi lltuV or no 
ii.nhlgully lo Hie federal government.' 
said Senator Tones. 

CASES SERVED 

C alifornia has served over «>30. 0(XJ ol 
Ihe I (i lllllllcin eligible applicants 111 
(-alilciinkt slm r Ihe education piograni 
licgau in l'*H7 ik>i only doubling the 
Knghsh as a Second language (KSU 
and i lll/riislilprnjollemriit orilte adull 
rtlmailon pniRiain bill UirrraslnR lh<' 
nveta II adult rduraUon proRpun by morr 
Ui. m one Ihinl. 



EDUCATION RESTRUCTURING 

Mil 12 vwinld support the lianslthm 
newly leftalurd prrsnns In regular :i<t»dl 
ilassrs after SUAO hmds have Ixen 
rxhaitstrtf 



SAEED AU TO l£AVE POSITION: 

AMNESTY EDUCATION DEAN. 
CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE 

Sared All has announced that efle« live 
Septrmber 1. 1991 hewlll iwl rrnrwhls 
ronlract as l>eaii of Amnrsly Educallon 
with the Chancellor's OITlc^. 

Since the UufpUon of Ihe Amnesty VaUi 
i ullon Pronram In 1988. Anility Mu 
rallon m iheCallfornU oiimnunlty «vl 
\c#r * has had the jiood fortune lo have a 
dynamfr aitd detllt ated leader In Sared 
All. II Is throuRli Saertl's exlremrly 
iap,ible leadership that the Amnesly 
Ediuatton Wojjrams have l>een able to 
forge ahead as a result or: 

1) Sen I ring retrim live funding at the 

l omin unity u>llege rale: 
21 Kxpanoing the s ( ^pe of srrvlcrs to 

inclnd- basic Skills elaws: 

3) lm rraslng the hourly relnilmrsr 
iiirnt rale lo $fiO0 per hour , and 

4) Securing appioval for Ihr WSCM 
allend-UHT acniiintltig syslem 

AuiirdlngloSiimlAlhUuirairfonrre 
niallllllfi laskH lo he arrollipllslusl l>e 
fove be leaves; these Include: 

I) Fliiall/r the dr.HI ptm ror Kdiua 

lion bVyoivl Ainivsty 
21 Srctur funding for the next iwo 

years; 

31 Amnesty Kdiualloli t^'nlt at Ch oi 
it- llor's Ollh-e will l>e well wr-ali 
i/rtl for remaining fuiHlIng j^iUhI. 
and 

4| S«-r lire |nl< lialnlng hinds r»"r 
worksite lileraiv 

As we move to "KdiuaUuii Hrvmsd 
AinneMV.* thr three kev ui|ii|xiiHiit.s 
will liu hide: 

l) Clll/iilslitp/NittU all/.llJon 
2l Wniksile Uleracy 
31 Hasii Skills 
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Residency Determination 
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Existing lav permits an alien to eatab 
liah residence for purposes ortulUon at 
public collets and universities untess 
precluded by the federal Immigration 
ami Nationality Act from establishing 
domicile In the United States. 

The PoUnco Bill proposes to penult an 
alien to establish residence for purposes 
of tuition unless he or she Is one of the 
following types of nonimmigrants, as 
defined by federal Immigration and Na- 
tionality Art: 

1) A nonimmigrant having a foreign 
residence which he or she has no 

Intention of abandoning; 

2) A nomlmmigraut in transit through 
(lie Hulled Suites; 

:t) A nonimmigrant crewman landing 
lemporarlly In the United States. 

This bill makes a technical change In the 
residency definition In order l-i reconcile 
two conflicting court dedslo.ia o n the 
meaning of current law. lua^une l<)85 
nillng known as itUcJaA^, Uh Alameda 
Superior Court fourid current taw to lie 
uncnnstltiuUonal bevause It pTeclude<| 
an urKlocumented student who met all 
legal requirements for establishing real 
dency to do so. U«st year, howevi r . the 
•state appellate court niled In Bialfcid 

ya Jfcgenta of the UniYfra itv of caiifc rmn 

that the law Is In fad institutional. 

Iliel'olarHT) Hill reflects , urrent practli ? 
by California public colleges and unlver 
sides, which have operated nrwler the 
I^Hi la A. decision and have not consld 
errd students' undocumented status 
when aairrtalnlng residency. Implernen 
tatlon of the Bradford decision would 
Increase the admtnls Ira live requirements 
.UHln>sts associated wllh collecting lU ,d 
processing new (nfornut Ion when verify - 
Ing (Ire resident? of all students. 

'Hie bill would not change Uie types ( >f 
nonimmigrants who are precluded from 
establishing residency. 

A student may be classified as a resilient 
for tuition purposes if he or she has 
resided | lt California for more than one 
year and meets other requirements c* 
t.thllslied by the segmental governing 
boards Q K 

Assembly Committee ( >u H tA l lfr Mtlraikm 



Welcome to the first edition of The CCENC 
Report. 7h c CCENC Report Is a publlca 
Uon of Community College Educators of 
New Caltfamlana (CCENC). 

CCENC Is a statewkle consortium of 
community college Amnesty IVogram 
directors de<llcate<l to providing educa 
Uoital opportunlUes for our 1.7 million 
New Callfomlans as mandated by the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act 
URCAJ of lt>86 ail d State legalization 
Immigration Assistance Grants (SUAOJ. 

CCENC member colleges h,«v/- sbiveil to 
meel the le0slauve mand.i «.f I^CA 
while, at the same lime, add ,g ihe 
question or seeking W5«ys to t onllnuc 
meeting Uie employment training, gen 
eral education, and citizenship M e«fs of 
this traditionally underrepresentetl stu 
dent population. 

Ihe CCENC Report Is Intended to pm 
Mile information on current issues re 
panting fodenij hik! state regJsUUon. public 
policies, nrxl programs which Impact the 
education of our New Callfomlans 

As we go to print, a critical lumie is the 
I • I iHlllon In federal SUAG dollars origl 
nally appropriated to the states but Liter 
recommended for reclalon by I'reMdent 
Hush. Hie decision to continue SUAG 
funding at Its original allocation level is 
currently in Uie House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Your support, by wriUug t he member* of 
Die Mouse ApproprtaUons Committee, 
vould lend t/emendons assistance to 
tue efforts to secure approximately $400 
lulllon in frtjpral SUAG funding for Uie 
State of California. 

For further Information, please call H 18 
240 1000, X5fJ0. kJ 



TORRES 

Continue*! from payr tw*' 



Hie measure wonhl f-ontlnue helping 
appllcarils meet Uie requirements for 
attaining permanent residency status, 
including basic literacy, knowledge of 
Ihe English language, and understand 
lug of U.S history and government. The 
bill win* Id also provide for education and 
■Mining that would enable applicants to 
succeed i n school, to l^tmie more 
employable, and to realize ihrlr full po 
tential as citizens of the United States 
IS 
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OCU4CK4fflONMftt 

MAKING A FEDERAL COMMITMENT TO A SPECIAL POPULATION: 
THE NEWLY LEGALIZED PERSON 

THE ISSUE OF CONTINUED FEDERAL SUAG FUNDING 

"A$ Hbpontei fcecom* #># krgmti minority gtoup tt ti* UWtod fri f» n«rf esofury, 
9 o#comsi moft and mors important h overcome cdds fri Hkpanic £ducattot)' t 
*s*Wsnf©sx*psio»r\ IN* 



FEDERAL LAW 

The Immigration Reform and Control Ad 
(IRCAJ or 1986 established the Stale U 
gaJIzatlon Impart Assistance Grant 
(SUAG) program to reimburse slate and 
local costs of educational services, pub 
lie health, and publli: assistance to newly 
legalized persons. Nationwide, or the 3 
million newly legalized persons. 83% ;ire 
or Hispanic origin: In Ihe stale orCallfor 
nla. 90% are of lllspenic origin. 

IKCA maiwiatedalanguage/educilloiial 
requirement In older to achieve Die tin 
provenietit ot English language pn»fl 
clency and to develop knowledge or P. S. 
history and government. This resulted 
In the commitment of resources to Ihe 
language and educational needs of this 
newly legalized population. 

Ai the Office of Management and Budget'* 
(OMH) Insistence. Federal financial re 
sponsihlllty was capped at $4 billion 
over the life? or the SUAG program As a 
'guarantee" lo slates lor each or four 
years (FY IftRR 199!). IKCA Included a 
pennanent appropriation of$l billion a 
year. Under this program, stales are 
permllted to carry over unexpended SNAG 
hinds through FY 1904. 

CONCERNS OP PROGRAM 
'•aJry. fllsssnJe Americans srs —ycimUf 
wa4fiw*f4 t ' PrMlowt Bwh Mid la iv»0 
vfcsa as lonasd lb* PtssidtatUl Tssk Pores 
o« Blipsalo Estestloa. 

TheFYlWOand 1991 Labor MIS Edu 
caUon Appropriations At ts shllted $1.1 
UUlon In SUAG appropriations fn,m FY 
1990 and I9f*l Into FY lf*>2. Theses! 
dent's FY HH>2 budget proposes in re 
Mind Uie entire $1.1 billion In FY 1992 
SUAG fundi*. Ihe Adrnlnintr.il ton run 
tends that SUAG outlays have lieen mi 
low that slates' unexpended SUAG* Kit 
anres from prior years air 'sumVlem to 
cany out the Federal government's ttiin 
ml (merit of offsetting some or the ttisla 
which have resulted from (he legaliza- 
tion of aliens previously residing in die 
U.S..* Ibis ignores three important f.icis 

1) Kt potting dala. I.e.. documenting 
accurate numl>ers l>eing seived. lias 
lieen slow lo reveal thr I me level of 
demand and expenditure* as lliey 
have been reporled lo Ihe malm: 



2) An increase In numbers seeking 
these services la expected as the newly 
legalized population becomes more 
knowledgeable about and comfortable 
with the American eduoitkmal system; 

3) Outreach programs must be given a 
chance lo work. 

It Is Imperative to continue developing a 
solid service delivery base lor (hose ell 
glble services which are provided now 
and for which documentation has shown 
a critical need for the fuluie. 

For newly legalized persons. SUAG or 
feis arress to educational opportunities 
whit h include English langu.ige and hnalc 
sklil improvement, as wt'li as citizenship 
training This leads to the partaking of 
either vocalinnaJ training and/or aca- 
ilrmtc piirsuds. 

Of (he legalized persons eligible lor serv 
ices, ihe great majority have unexpect- 
edly low literary levels This makes the 
continuation or educational servtirs a 
necessary Investment In order to bilng 
their abilities in line with the require 
ments lor entry level Into the workforce. 
A survry or the SUAG population In 
i allfomla revealed that BG penent tmtrd 
below the llteraiy benchmark lor the 
slate welfare population. Further, on** 
third or Ihe Sl.lAG eligible group are not 
ill r rate in their own language. 

In spite of educational shortr omlngs our 
newly legalized population, perhaps bel 
(er than anyone. ui»der*Unds the need 
for educational advameinents. Among 
educators, then- In no question Uwit newly 
legalized persons are agre»sively access 
lngl!.epie services. Ihe C alifornia Gom 
tnunlly colleges report a HO f>0 perceiil 
releiillon raleor those students who lul 
Hairy enrolled lo complete tbelr 'Forty 
bout" pennanent re»kten<y remilrcmenl 
bul who mnllnue beyond the minimum 
requiremeul of -10 hours. The rxpcil 
enie in New York has been similar; lliry 
also report a fit) percent relcnilon rate li, 
cDUllnulug education. Consequently, 
the newly lrR.il i/ed person remains a 
viable studnilwl I hln our educational In 
hi 11 ill ions, aitrsslng educational serv 
Ices provided iinrie-r ftUAtl 

Ivnlil of (tinllinied funding will only 
maintain theexlsteiue of this population 



as an underrepresenled population in 
education, employment, and as recipi- 
ents of health care benefits. 

RECOMMENDATION 

SUAG dollars are currently being ulil 
Ized lor essential and necessary serv 
k-es: education ai»d health. In Ihe state 
of California. 1.7 million newly legalized 
peisons will begin eligibility Tor citizen 
ship in 1993. As the newly legalized 
person nvovea toward hill citizenship. 
CCENC believes the Federal goveirunenl 
must continue Its commitment to this 
distinctive population that Is definitely, 
and obviously, very much in need of 
education and health services. 

It is especially important to note that Ihe 
current recession being felt In our stales, 
plus the possibility of reduced or no 
SUAG funding, will have a double If not 
a triple whammy on this population. 
Due to reduced employment opportuni- 
ties, and the fact that an AFT CIO survey 
Indicates that 25%of the newly legalized 
population ta dislocated every 1H months, 
the newly legalized persons are first, 
finding themselves unemployed. Iheii. 
In their attempt to Improve their English 
language and basic skills proficiencies' 
for new Job opportunities. they will And 
that due lo Insufficient state resources 
and Insufficient federal SUAG funding, a 
situation which will create further re 
duetto nsin the availability of classes. ac 
cess to Ihese necessary classes will he 
Impossible. 

EXPECTATIONS OF CONTINUED SUAG 
FUNDING 

Congress must recognize that the nbllily 
lo continue to educate this popiilalloii 
will mean imreasc.l worker prodiicllv- 
ity. as well as increased Job opporltinl 
ties, and thus continued euxtomk- gn)wtli 
for the stales. In California, thin newly 
legalized population represents 12% of 
the workforce. To halt mnlinned Sl.lAG 
funding will not only result In a dr.*tll< 
nil In services to this newly leg.'dl/H 
population within Hie states but 11 will 
also seriously Impede ihe piep.uallou 
and development nf a significant portion 
of the wotkfone. | (l hmi, loullliullig 
nhii atkinofotir newly legrdlzed papula 
lino will mean lens dependency on pnl» 
lie services, and future savings In lax 
i kill. i rs thai are channeled to public seiv 
Ices. 

CCBNC asks lhal caieful lonsldeialloii 
l)e given tu lliis mailer and lhal we k«s-p 
Iheoiinmllinriit tnasslslanrr liVpicvltl 
log Ihe I 1 billion It SUAG funds pievi 
ously ajiptoprl.Herl to Ibis plogl.tlll Ibis 
decision Is no I only sound loday bul will 
piove llseir aslule in years lo come LI 
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MAY 13 
MAY 17 
MAY 20 
MAY 30 

JUNE 6-7 
JUNE U 



CCENC PrsisntaKon to AworTtty Wocatton and Htorrh SubcorwnlH—t 
Sacramtnta 

CCENC Booed of Diroe ton Mooting 

COfttto* Coitogo 

CCENC (mum DHcuulon cmwuNp Conlon; Continuod SLIAC Funding 
U» Angsloi 

CCENC Ernptovrntnt Training Ponol ftosonraflon 
utwno 

CCENC Board of Wiockw Rohtol, Sorra ConkH 

Malibu 

CCENC Ptosontafton to Congttmtonoi Education and labor Committor 
Bo Kighor EducaTton Act Reauthorization 
Bay Arta 



JUNE 27 -W NAUO Confofinco 



TRANSITIONAL SERVICES 
Rio Hondo C 0*090 



G.E.D. BRIDGE PROGRAM 
FOR NEW CALIFORNiANS 
Compton Community CoVooo 



1he Division or KSI./Forelgu languages 
at ( omplon Community College till the 
ground running when thry received the 
'ahUiiy to lienefiT ma riddles, in iinrffoit 
to be proactive, the division. In 1 (injunc- 
tion wtlhCoittplons Adult School, rlcvrl 

oped uw c k.d. hwixie wx;kam n m 

NEW CAI.IFOKNIANS. IV Imp-" 1 Iws 
hern tremendous! On March 1 1. I'HIl, 
jiov.Tr house peer counselor, Matllde 
Zaplcn had 1/200 students tinned up tn 
take the G.E.D. College tutors Dmra 
KneU.H. Jose l.uls Hetza. and Adolfo 
Qulntero volunteered to give C.K.I), 
preparation workshops Maria I lei inn 
tie/. CCC's C all Ton Ua Shidenl Oppoilu 
nlty and Access representative, formed 
on tutoring student* In math. KSI. tn 
strut 'or Elena Saurkel Is tutoring sin- 
dents after their e-veninf* classes. 

Willi itie cooperation of Complon's Adult 
St ImiL t*XJ students will have Irrn Irstnl 
|jy May 30. IVesenlly, of the 80 who have 
taken the C.B.U. H4% have passed 

Norma Parker, KSI. instructor. Is husy 
organizing a tap and gown meptlon to 
he held at the end of June. Attending to 
Dirrtla Balks. Division Chair, the tram 
effort has l>eeu wonderful. and stiHlrtils 
want to lake Ihe C, ED not Just t»ec ause 
of the 'ability to benefit." but because 
having a UniUiI Stair* high Mhool n|urva 
lenry diploma h fU'frdrnllul recognized 
as a key to employment and advanred 
educational opportunities ' 13 

LorelU M. Canetl Dalles 



PROJECT ADELANTE: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION GRANT 
long Booth City CoRogo 



long Beach City C ollege (s the rec ipient 
of a gram award of$n2. 500 from die Vn 
' auouil KduratJoii t'ntl of California Com 
inuulty Colleges with the goal of provid 
Ing Improved Job opporl unities for the 
post amnesty population as well as pro 
vldhig skilled employees Tor the loc al pel 
rot hemk-al aiKl automotive Industry. ThLs 
Project represents Uie commitment of 
Ding Beach City College's Amnesty 
Program lo meet the continuing edura 
(tonal and « oiiomlc nerds of tills popu- 
lation 'beyond Amnesty." 

Under the direc tion of Rose Campos 
Dosta. Project Adelante will provide ca 
reer counseling and empkiymenl oil en 
lations as well as linages and partner 
ships with the petroc hemical and auto 
tuolive in<histiy which will provide toor 
dlnaled vocational education (raining 
programs for the post amnesty popnia 
lion LS 



Transitional Servlres Interim Director 
Martha Canton and her suff al lOo 
Hondo College will be hosting the third 
nwre ling of their newly formed Bilingual 
Professionals Network 011 Friday. May 
17 'Ihe previous two programs have 
l>een extremely well attended him! Infor 
illative. The topic s have included Iriiml 
gratlon laws, trnnscrlpt evaluation pro 
c edtrres, and ilrenslngaiidrredenliallrig 
for various mreer choice* In the Untied 
Stales. The uVme Tor this irieeUngwlll 
be 'I'rogrnmas en Kxtslrmla ' Ihe group 
consists of Uwyers. doctors, leachem. 
engineers, architec ts, nurses, arrounl 
ants. etc. rrom a variety or foreign coun 
tries. The professionals are taking KSI. 
c lasses but at the same time rrcvtve spe 
title mfonnatlon to meel their employ 
inenl nerds. 

Ihe c ourepl of ESI. parenting classes is 
also being plloled al Kin Hondo College 
by Transition.! I Services Office. Ihese 
unicjtie ( Liases Involve tctirhing students 
ESI. wlille introducing parenting skills 
as topics. At Ihr same lime, their chll 
ilren. ages 3 5. receive bilingual Inslruc 
tion from a child development special M 
al the siiine sites. FurtJiermorr, al vari 
otis limes Uiruugtioul the week, (lie adults 
Join Die c hildren In ac tivities grated to 
parallel Ihe topic s discussed by the KSI. 
Inslruc toi . To dale, ihe project has hern 
cpiite sue c-cssful and enjoyed by all par 
U< Ipants. 

As an end of Ihe year crlebiatlon. a pot 
luc k gathering Is being planned by Kin 
Hondo College for lis amnesty students 
and faculty. Thin gives our students i 
sense of family * stated Marl ha. 'and en 
courage* them In their tpiesl for aca 
demlc arhlevemenU* ^ 

Martha Carreon 



OFF CAMPUS ESL CLASSES 
Woit L01 Ang«k»s Colloyo 



Ihe Wrst Us Angeles College Amnesly Program has expanded this lemenler to 
irx hide threr new off campiiN sites Tor Ireglnnlng level c lasses lit the mm 
munlty Ihese classes serve students who are unahlr lo allend c lasses al the 
main campus Ihe nrw sites are at public elementary schools, and liie students 
are paiml* cd the children who allervl those schools. Enrh new class Is filled 
to capacity ^ 

Diane Mi Bride 
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CCCNC POSITION MKI 

EDUCATIONAL ACCESS: 

IS THE DOOR CLOSING FOR LATINOS? 

ioNrwoiSJbdsssticjfopwiusczisc^^ 



Pmbubly nt no other lime In United States 
history has the light of educational ac 
cess for Latinos been more seriously 
threatened than today. Already fared 
with one of the highest Junior and senior 
high school drop out rates of all the 
underrepresented groups. Latinos, in 
California, are In grave danger of bring 
systematically locked out of post secon- 
dary education. This action, If allowed to 
continue, will most certainly reverse any 
social, economic and educational prog 
ress this historically discriminated against 
group has accomplished thus far. 

Apart from the Inability of our socle ly to 
stem the rising tide of student dmp out. 
Latinos desiring lo pursue an education 
as adults are faced with a growing manlier 
of barriers. Collectively, these barriers 
represent a return to the shameful levrl 
of educational access thut existed before 
the historic Civil Rights Act of 
Access Is being attacked at all fronts: 
from the admissions process to ihe ft 
nandal aid office and on to the classroom 
Ihe purpose of this paper is to provide an 
overview of the barriers and ihe nml for 
public and political action to overcome 
these barriers. 

THE ISSUES: DROPOUTS 

Accord Ingl" a study released in January 
of this year by Ihe American Council on 
Education (AC El. the Ninth Annual Status 
Keport on Minorities In Higher Educa- 
tion. Latinos, from enrollment in pre 
school to attainment of graduate de 
grees. are 'grossly under - represented at 
every rung of the educational ladder*. 
The article goes on to say that by many 
measures of academic achievement. 
Utinos continue to lose ground. 

The study points out thai from 1984. to 
1989. the most recent year for which 
data Is available, the rate fur Latinos 
completing high school dropped from 
GO. 1% to 55.9%. By contra si. the high 
school completion rate for African Amen 
cans rose slightly during (hat period 
from 74.7% to 7f>. 1%. Though the Anglo 
completion rate dipped slightly, down lo 
H2 1% in 1989. II was stilt slgniuYanlty 
higher than either of the two minority 
groups. In California, where Litinos 
represent 33% of all public school stu- 



dents In grades kindergarten through 
twelfth grade, the numbers are even 
more dramatic when one looks at the 
high school completion rate. 

In 1989. the high school completion rate 
for all California students was 67.3%. 
For Ulinos. it was 53.7%and for African 
Americans S3.r.%. In Los Angeles, which 
has one of the largest school districts In 
ihe nation, the high school completion 
rate for 1 989 was 4 3. 7% for all students; 
for Latinos il was 35.7%. while, for Afri- 
can Americans, the rale was 4 1.6%. 

ADMISSIONS 

In Ihe fall of I'.KX). Congress passed the 
Student l/ian Default Prevention Initia- 
tive Act of the Omnibus Budget Kecon 
dilation Act of 1900. intended by Con 
gress to prevent the large default In 
federal student loans, the law requires 
that any person seeking admission to a 
community college must have a high 
school diploma or Its equivalent. Those 
without it must pass a federally ap- 
proved examination prior to enrollment. 
According to California Community Col 
leges Chancellor s Office, this could ei 
fecllvely bar over 100,000 new studeld* 
from a public education. 

Although Ihis discriminatory act was lo 
go Into effect on January I. 1991. Ihe 
Chancellors office was successful In 
arguing due process In the U.S. District 
Court of San Francisco ami wtji gran led 
a temporary Injunction until June 30. 
1991. Meanwhile, legislators and edu 
calors are working hard to have all or 
part of the taw repealed. For California, 
tills law represents a serious, misguided 
attack on a longstanding tenet of the 
comc'unlly college: Its "open door' pot 
icy. Before this damaging law. lo attend 
a California community college, one had 
to 1* a high school graduate or be al least 
1 8 years old. For many, this "open door" 
policy means a second chance lo pursue 
a post sec ondary education. Without 
tills policy. Hide hope of continuing op 
Ihe educational ladder can be expected. 

Ihe most Irrational aspect of the law Is 
thai by requiring an entrance examlna 
lion of all non diploma students. It un 
fairly punishes (hose who may not have 



any desire to receive financial aid. How 
would barring non participating students 
from admission reduce the skyrocketing 
si udent loan default rate? After all. this 
Is the intent of the law. Isn't It? This law, 
unfortunately, presents many such ques- 
tions as to I he wisdom and fairness of Its 
enactment Take for example, cheques- 
lion of why data has not been nude 
puhllc that supports the correlation 
between non-high school graduates and 
student loan default. 

And. what is wrong with the California 
Community College Matriculation Act 
thai mandates a process for Incoming 
students which includes outreach, ort 
enlatlon. assessment, academic and 
financial counseling, certificate and/or 
degree attainment and transfer compo 
nents? Possibly, at no other time in 
community colleges' history, has a stu- 
dent's progress through a college been 
more closely monitored and account- 
able. 

FINANCIAL AID 

Granted, if a person cannot gain entry 
into college, (he matter of financial .rid Is 
of liltle consequence. However, many 
c un-eutty enrolled needy students may 
Unci themselves with liltle or no fln*"clal 
aid in the near future. 

Current federal legislation states that 
any school, puhllc or private, par (let pal 
Ing in the student loan program call )>e 
barred If its loan default rale Is aiwve 
35%. According to the U.S. Department 
of Education, in 1988. trade and vara 
Uonal schools had Ihe highest default 
rates wilh an average of 26.9%. by 
c ontrast, public and private four year 
schools had a rale of approximately G% 
There Is talk of lowering the cut off to 
25%. 

Statewide, data shows that private voca 
Uonal schools receive 22% of all loans 
bill are responsible for 44% of Die total 
defaults. To lie fair, the loan partlcipa 
Hon rate should he noted when consider 
ing the loan default percentage tale 

tl should also be noted lh.it al California 
community colleges a small percentage 
of the students access financial aid while 
at tlie voc a Uonal schools almost 1 00% of 
the students participate. Furthermore, 
for community college students, a good 
portion of lhat aid goes directly to the 
s Indent to pay for the many personal 
expenses (books, supplies. tnm*|<orta 
lion, etc.) Inc urred. Meanwhile, stu 
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CALIFORNIA SENATE MIDGET AND FISCAL IEV1EW COMMITTEE TESTIMONY 

ZERO DOLLAR IMPACT ON AMNESTY EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS AT THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE LEVEL 
1991/1992 



In (he last 2 I /2 years l/>ng Hatch Clly 
College has served over 6700 Amnesty 
students within our banning level Eng 
llsh A» A Second l-antfuage program. 
Stale vtdr, II Is expected lhal community 
colleges mil servr over a^O.OOO Amnesty 
students by the end of iWtt. Theslu 
dent with us today Is Lhal at udent who is 
continuing beyond (he legally irqulied 
40 hours of instruct k>m. ami who la very 
much Interested In pursuing an educa 
lion- 

(filial CAsAS evaluation of our student* 
at l^ung Bearh City Coliege, piovtded the 
following stallsth s. whic h alto .we am 
gntous with statewide statistics 

• Ofr)0 aie Hispanic 

• W>% have a (>. F» median grade 
(■duration 

• l/:i funcilon minimally. lf.it all. 
In English 

• Median Income of $5.45 prr hour 

It is Hear that l*ie number of Amnesty 
students has hid lis greatest Impact 
within the ESl.and Basic Skill* program - 
I lowrVer thrrr u also no douht (hat I hey 
arr transitioning Into ituili.slrr.uu aca 
linns- ctwseii. as evidenced liy \im Angrlm 
Community College District's rerenl 
identification of over 4000 Amur sty siti 
drills rnrollrd in ESL Basic skill* and 
other general education courses hryond 
Uir 40 hour requirement. 

'Hie Amnesty students are no douht, a 
very largr population of student:, with 
serious educational needs. Howrvrr, in 
spite of their irluntlional haJidlcaps. what 
wr find ts a population Lhal. herau- * of 
Lhelr new legal status, are willing and 
eagei to ptirsor their edurallon In hope* 
of Improving themselves both socially, 
hut especially, economically. The fad is 
thai the Amnesty students, who trull 
Uottally would have bern serii as (he 
undnrepresenlnl within Die tollege. have 
In fart proven themselves to br highly 
represented in terms of sheer mimliers 
being served, (he high mention rales 
lliey have established wllhln tel. and 
Basic Skills programs, and Uir number* 
transitioning to academic and vocational 
I. 'o^rams 

AMNESTY PROGRAM 
SUPPORT SERVICES 
Hie educational success achieved thus 
fat by the Amnesty student Is In l.ugr 
part due lo Uir model bilingual student 
support service* that arr currently pro 
vkied under SUAG binding, lliesr 
Amnesty lYogram services Include: 



CAMPUS SUPPORT 

a) Assessment, registration and plac e 
nient of the student In appropriate 
classes; 

h) I lis line tor orientations and In serv 
tee naming: 

c) rvslahlHunent of ESI ./Amnesty in 
slructor lesourre library: 

d) SMAG support for instructional and 
classroom facilities coals. 

STUDENT SUPPORT 

In addition to Lhr issuance of lertlll 
rates of 'Satisfactory Pursuit* for ap 
plication to permanent lesldem-y. Uie 
student support services also Include: 

.0 Academic. Career, and Vocational 

counseling: 
hi Studrnt hooka and legislation at 

no cast In student: 

c) Krec Associated Student Body mem 
hership cards, which provide add I 
tional student services access: 

d) Student bus LransporlaUon 
discounts; 

r) Student orientations to iii iinslie.un 
lampus piograms and services; 

0 Provision of stiKtetil Iftfbnnallon mid 
transitional services to fai llllale die 
mainstrriunlng of LhU precloinliiantjy 
Spanish speaking, tudenl. 

As with many other cninmunlty colleges, 
al l/ing Beach Clly College, the Amnrsty 
Education Office was the first nfuce on 
campus to offer hlllngnal services to lis 
2 1% Hispanic population, whMi Is largely 
monolingual in Spanish upon Initial 
enrollment. These bilingual services, 
which were in iqueaUouahry needed, have 
filled a great void and are Largely respon 
slbie for the success of the Amnesty 
students and program. 

It Is Important to note that the Amnesty 
Kducatfon Programs have given the col 
leges Lhe capabllily to recruit large 
nuuiiieis of these newly legalized immi 
grant students Into our programs as 
well as to provide the campus and the 
slndeni support servicrs necessary fur 
(be successful trans II toning and main 
streaming of tills population 

CONSEQUENCES OP 
LIMITED FUNDING 

The itmsequei»r*s of s significantly re 
duced le\rl el SUAG and/nr state fund 
lug lor Amnesty Education in the cum 
munlty lollegrs will i rrtatnly mean lhr 
ratcgorfcul demise of linlnx uVmi.i1 chases 
and Amnesty support services. 



As it Is. the community colleges that 
provide Amnesty Education services aie 
currently operating over their stale fund 
tng levels, which means they are provid- 
ing services to students for which Ihry 
aie i>ever reimhursed Because of c am 
puses operating over their enrollment 
caps, and because of state budget cuts, 
our campuses are already i during 
classes. At tang Beach City College, for 
example, the ESL Department oiTeiings 
liavc been reduced by 50% for the Summer 
session. Therefore, without appropriate 
Shi AC funding levehj for next yrar. 
campuses will be blither fon-ed to, Jose 
Amnesty Education Programs, which 
include the very classes this population 
is enmlled In. As a result, without con 
tinned SUAG funding, even moie class 
offerings will be reduced, and suppoit 
servwrs fully eltmlnated. This means 
the end of much needed educational 
resouitrs for the continuing growth and 
Improvement ofthe tens of thousand* of 
Amnesty students on our campuses. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Wlillc* efforts In (he slate and arftiss the 
nation aie t>eiug made to lu< lease His 
panic student rrcruttfiirnt and let en 
(Ion. wr In California carll>e proud (hat 
our Amnesty Education programs have 
tackled Uils pioblem and are experienc- 
ing significant success wllh (his popula 
(ion. which, as I have said, has long been 
considered extremely underrepiesenlrd 
In our community colleges. In fad. what 
Si JAG fueling has allowed us to do thus 
far. is to establish the Amnesty student 
population as a highly visible and viable 
student group in the community col 
Irges. Unfortunately, there Is no <p>rs 
lion that, with III tie or no dollar resumes, 
lhe progress achieved thus fa i by the 
Amnesty student could tragically come 
to a lull. 

Since die Amnesty population repie 
sents 1.7 million people In Uir slate of 
California and 12% of the stale iwrkfortr, 
Lhe educational needs of this burgeoning 
population must be gtven priority in »rder 
to circumvent wtiat could evenlually rrsuh 
In addetl stale expenditures low.ml pub 
He assistance programs, such as our 
much more expeiairve GAIN programs, 
because we failed to uke preventive and 
pioac live measures at this point In time 

Therefore. In the deliberation of t he alio 
cation of SI J AG funds for next yrar. we 
must make an intelligent and irspon 
sihlr decision that will provide for the 
educational services as desc rtl>ed. and 
Wriit h. In Lhelonglerm. will yield theltest 
return from oiir Investment of Si J AG 
dollars, for the slate of Callfornli its 
residents and Its economy. 

Tr»tUn*t\j to (he (Uiltfonxki tmuitr lUuL* ! tuvt 
Fls<fJ lln+nv (vrrxmttUT fW»n«tfg 14. IWl 
/VrsecHer RSM Compos Dos (a, Anvv»tv /"rv 
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MOGtAM ADMINISTRATION 

Developed a comprehensive 16 courio crt>d.t 
and nor* ctodit f Si and Citizenship rv/ncv* -n 
fey amnesty educotion progtoms which w'is 
approved by the Coloring Department 3 t 
Education 

Ltevuioped a SMies of I nyfc»h for C'Wonship l.< 
erucy to>rti>ooks consisting ofMeracy bog^r 
njng. <ind ftiermodtote teve* bow) on r+w 
CoJiforr»aDepartmontof Educotionapprovod 
omnesl y curcc dum 

Provided technical ossstunce to CCFNO co» 
leges for mm doverfopmoni and mpiomonto- 
tton of amnesty programs 

Awarded Technical A»s*anc e Grant by 9<j*o 
Chonc«<IOf $ Otftce to dovo'op k! wuc y 

cui'Cukxn ft* bawc sk* cVissas for omnnMy 
program too at the corTvmjr^tycoJtogw'ovwf 

Ptovdod technical o»$!anc» to co^ ^-ufwty 
coioycM tor the oipannon of nPCovod c'assos 
i/vJik Si lACfv^ioV >g 

Dovok^pod compu''*' Buloln fcVcicjrri to' 
©ff.Ciont communication oniongtl CCVNC 
mombofS 

Po.*ir potod n strttowido Work**0 lilorocy/ 
Ci*i/rH«Nptask fccoi 

Provided !<Kidursh*j onStudont A-rcii*K»;OS 

IKlSlANON/ADVOCACY 

Piow^kI 'eadeish.fj and 'njHJt " ih.« -jovHiojj 
r?i<*it ol state LH^iyot cimtrorf '.ar.g'ngo to/ 

StiA:;f\jvK^,nicM/flo wftg/w low/vt 

AfJvoc ofwd to* o broad ooSikJ Coupon i»Mt*1 
for nxi pctttOUH uf Soru>to fM V Cot'oi) ty K3 Son 
at© EM 109 (fotres) wh*:h jjxi/ontood add 
tionoJ f^ds fo* Stat o amr«i j? y pr pgr om» 

PiCVidiKl input to the CoVur^a DeptJrtrru>nt of 
Education to estahHh streamlined Comixo 
h*f*vo Adi*lf Student Aitou^wit System 
(CA5A5) data corloclion arid studonl ussatt 
nxnt procedures 



Athtoved slate approval for the u» of !r>o 
community ccdego oc count og proceduros 
(WSCH) foromnostyCMidrt classes 

Developed o cordon of community coKoyo 
Board of Tiiatoo members and Cr»ef E«ocut<vo 
Officers to promote the development of bo 
yond QtntHfUy educational vv vices for oigibio 
logaiiod a»ons. tho New Coif organs 

G»f >od Board of Governor s support fo seek 
cwitr^dSllACi'uryfcngaffecletoJievel 

EOUCAnONALPAITNEfiSHIPSfORNEW 
CAUFORNlANS 

E st oWshod a partner ship with M I C'O/xif iry>al 
ond local fiarwng offices for fhe developmerit 
of workplace Ltotacy pottnership tianmg proj- 
ects inCalforma 

D«voiO(:ed a fu<Je<ot grant proposal to impie 
mont tho fVjt vvoihptoce ktorocy fjar»ng proj- 
fK.I .n por^rwfihp with the Afl CtO and Vor>s 
Comp<miW t^c 

[s'fJtjtshwl i aeon with ^o/d:m Fo^indafionfor 
fiittj/e dovftlopmont of bAnguol Wtoracy t/(j-n 

tstcki*tfw»d kue*yi with IBM to facAtate aevoi 
opmimt of software for devotopmofUoJ loa'rv 
rig f <K-tf)fsandlftoracYlob1 

OUTREACH 

Co spor»of»fJ A/nneSh/ A^jpi cotion Fa«fi with 
•■ i r j Cw.r.oic ChoM.es. LUlAC. «rid C'^A q1 
vj > 'T^rru^tycCogocampasos 

kvpiii-'Kytod on odv»f*a*ng sti*aer^t rec/vit 
ment r. cjmfj'jiun that (fKimded wu**fy hort 
payii ti(l\ n *ln Opinion' spancih longuago 
newipapfl' 

D«ve^oped two PuWiC Sew.ro A/inounc« 
rtienls with Actor Cdwa'd Jomos Onos for io- 
ctL»tmentofamiiesfystix1<»nts 

Awardod a Tech/KOf Assistance Grant from 
tho State Cr/jncirtor's Otfkre for d*tvetopmerit 
of murt'media lectuitmont/oriontaton systoms 
for ase by community coMegw ri the recrut- 
rprKit and mocetf earring of omnes'y students 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
IDUCATORSOF NEW 
CAUFORNlANS (CCENC) 

HISTORY: tn May 1988. a « Kirtlum 
w.\* nrftanlAni of member trniumiiilty 
colleges, represented by lis rrsprrUve 
Amnesty I'ro^tn Directors, which for 
nwlly bet anie known as Southern Call 
fornU Ooinnninhy College Amnesty Net 
work ISCCCAN). SCCCAN'a Inirttt atHi 
mission has hern lo facilitate the rdma 
lional needs of the amnesty applicant. In 
light of the amnesty applicants newly 
transitioned status from Tpnij^rary 
Resident to iWmanent Resldenl, several 
t hangea in relation to the organization of 
SCCCAN have taken pUnr. 

FORMATION: On August '2 ami 3, 1W0. 
Ute SC'CCAN membership mel at Serra 
Center in Mallbu, lo dlsi uss and linple 
menl the transition or amnesty edma 
lional services to 'beyond amnesty* 
educational services, ll was decided lo 
change the organ izaUotvil name from 
Southern California Community College 
Amnesty Network to Communliy College 
Educators of New Callfomians. 

GOVERNANCB: Ba^lr |k.H<7 Is devel 
oped by a Board of Directors composed 
of program directors from each menslier 
college. IV)llcy recommendations are 
first dlscusned wllh the Executive Cum 
mlttee. I'ollcy shall be executed through 
the Executive Directors. 

A Hoard of Advisors composed of Chief 
Executive Officers and Chief IlistnM 
lional Officers shall meet with the Hoard 
of Directors on a scheduled banls to pto 
vide direction and support. The rhalr 
person of the Hoard of Advisors Is l)r 
Jack FuJImolo, (President, Los Angeles 
Mission College. Q 
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Title . 

Colieflf .. . 

Addrtas 

city. . 
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MEMBER SHIP CATEGORY AND DUES 

AMOUNT: Each member college |»ays lor 
c:c:ENC operations according to the following 
schedule. I Mease selwt abproprtate rncuthi'r 
ship category and Indicate amount eticlnscd 



SUBMIT IV.YMKfcT lo 

(i hrf kn P^yatjlr U; CCKNCj 



Ids Phone ( ) 



KniV^ie (WjiMles. CCKNC 
Autrtroty I'lu^tatm 

\2\2 San (-Vrnanrlo KimiI 
*h\ti Krmamio. CA^KMO 



1 



Amnesty Enrollment 

t } 0 200 

1 i 2ui mo 

1 J 501 1000 
1001 2000 
'2001 + 



H 



Amount 

$i">00 
lfK)0 
2000 
3000 
5000 



Dues Amount Enclosed 
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EDUCATIONAL ACCEM 

Continued fmm page 5 



dent* at private vocational schools must 
turn over almost all of their aki to the 
school for tuition and little or no money 
Is led for personal expenses. 

Consequently, the argument that com 
rountly colleges, at least in California, 
should be excluded from private voca 
Uonal schools when the issues conrern 
financial aid is valid and documchtable. 
Why. at the federal and state levels, 
should community colleges be punished 
for the mismanagement and improprte 
ties of vocational schools? 

CONCLUSION 

It Is evident U-at the Issues regarding the 
barriers tu education overlap and. in 
some UuiUik es. conflict wllii each cither. 
Wlille It Is mie Ui.it they all deal with 
educational access. It Is also true (|ia( 
they arr serrate and ontcpie and mils I 
I* dealt with Individually. For example, 
one issue, the high school relentJim ralr. 
requires Innovative solutions because 
(lie traditional methods have not worked. 
Motivating students to complete their 
rompulsnry education iiiubI lwnin.it ihr 
pre school level and continue through 
high school, Hiln task must be shared 
equally by students. parents, leai hers, 
administrators, business and Industry 
leaders and politician* because, if we 
fall, wr all stand to lose and suffer 

'file Issue of romm unity college admls 
slons policies is closely lied In lloll high 
school graduates. If Ihedoor Is dosed to 
Uiem. where will these Individuals grl a 
second chance? Any attempt to har stu 
dents from pursuing an education is 
morally wrong ami must be vehemently 



opposed by all of us. It Is a known fact 
that, at all levels of the workplace and 
throughout our communities, non-high 
school graduates have earned post sec 
ondary cerUAratea and degrees and have 
gone on to lead successful, positive lives 
while contributing to 01 tr society as teach 
ers, doctors, lawyers, cMc and business 
leaders and tn many other professional 
rotes. 

Finally, the issue of financial aid Is of 
prime importance once a student Is 
admitted to a college or when a prospec- 
tive student is consklering further edu- 
cation. Technically, If a student is pro 
h Hilled from applying for. or deemed 
Ineligible for. financial aid. for all Intents 
and purposes this student b being banned 
from pursuing a post secondary educa 
lion. Ifwe allow any of these educational 
access barriers to exist, then we. the 
educational and business communities 
as well as society as a whole, will all 
softer the nc#«Uve mnse^uences of these 
harriers for de< ades to come. Q 



CCENC OUTREACH VIDEO 
NEARING COMPLETION 



CCENC. in conjunitlon with Rancho 
Santiago College, is producing a Spanish 
language Amnesty Outreach video un 
der die direction ofTranaltlonal Services 
at Klo Hondo College The video Is near 
Ingnimpletlonand will awn be available 

10 Ihr public. Edward Olmos has gra 

1 1 oils ly donated his liine loappear tn this 
video which has been made possible 
through an Initial grant of $10,000 from 
Uie CliaiMrikir's OAkr. A matchtng gr.uil 
of $10,000 was given by Rancho San 
liagn College with additional contrihu 



Uona from Southwest College and Cerrl 
toa College. Various R*preaenlativca from 
amnesty programs have served on an 
advisor}* committee lo provide further 
guidance and assistance . 

ITils Outreach video not only Introduces 
the newly legalized immigrants to the 
California Community College system 
but It Is designed to motivate prospective 
students to further their education be 
yond the 40 hour IKCA requirement usb^ 
Community Colleges aa a means to reach 
their educational goals. Student support 
services, such as financial aid and child 
care facilities, are also Included In the 
presentation, 

Recognizing that, unfortunately, sooflen 
students become discouraged a cade mi 
cally If they do not have a clear picture or 
at least some vision of additional re 
sources, this video will give ihe New 
Callfomlan (lie needed knowledge to 
access community college academic, 
vocational, and student supjiort scrv 
Ices programs. 

Kor more information regarding the 
CCENC Outreach video, please contact: 
Martha Carreon. Interim Director of 
Transitional Services, Rio Hondo Col 
lege. 1213) 008 3447. U 

Martha Carreon. Rio Hondo 
Kenny Gome*. Ram ho Santiago 



SAEED ALT 

Hwitfriiuvi fhirn ptuh' I 



Saeed s leadership will l»e sorely missed 
by all who have had the good fortune to 
work closely with him. as w.'ll as by (he 
thousands of students wh j have !>ene- 
filed from his understand! nt! of and his 
conttnlljiient to their needs. 15 



Community College Educator* of Now Calilomlam 

CCfNC ExocuWu DrfiK lo-J 

liojo (*om|>oi Doski 

tOfg H4KK h 0»¥ C(» l»1)0 
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( 'ritxitfti ( r>:<>un 
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Mr. Miller. Patricia. 

Ms. Hurley. My name is Pat Hurley. I am the Director of Finan- 
cial Aid and Career Programs at the College of Marin. As a resi- 
dent of Richmond, I thank you for your interest in education. I am 
here on behalf of the California Community College Student Finan- 
cial Aid Administrators Association. 

As said before, student enrollment at the California community 
colleges is over 1.5 million and growing, constituting 6L percent of 
the post-secondary students in California and about 40 percent of 
the community college students nationally. 

The majority of the students we serve are minorities, single par- 
ents, recipients of public assistance, and new immigrants. Because 
of these populations, we are concerned about access to higher edu- 
cation, the availability of student aid funds, and a fairer process for 
both students and institutions. 

As was already stated, last November the "ability to benefit" 
regulations were interpreted by the Department of Education to 
apply to all institutions and required all students who did not hold 
a high school diploma or GED certificate to pass certain tests 
before they could be admitted to a school. 

Following a lawsuit filed by the Chancellor, congressional action 
was sought, and this provision was rewritten for H.R. 1285 to apply 
only to students receiving additional aid. 

The community colleges much appreciate Congressman Miller's 
efforts in our behalf on this issue and recommend that the full 
intent of H.R. 907, the Miller bill on Ability to Benefit, be pursued 
to eliminate intrusive testing requirements. 

Every California community college is required to implement a 
matriculation process providing supportive counseling and remedi- 
al academic services if needed to all students. We recommend that 
our matriculation process be deemed separable to meet the "ability 
to benefit" testing requirement. 

We believe it is our responsibility to help students get into 
school, not to devise ways to keep them out. 

As I have discussed, community colleges enroll the neediest seg- 
ments of the college population, but thousands are not able to be 
helped because of lack of funding. 

It has been estimated that the total unmet needs of community 
college students in the State of California who apply for financial 
aid is in the hundreds of millions of dollars. This lack of funds pre- 
vents students from attending college on a full-time basis. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of all California community college students 
work 30 hours or more per week while attending class. While we 
do not expect to be able to fully fund all of our students, communi- 
ty colleges desperately need a more equitable share of SEOG and 
college work study funds. 

The U.S. Department of Education figures from 1987 to 1988 
show that community college enrolled almost 40 percent of all stu- 
dents nationally, but received only 13 percent of the total Federal 
dollars in campus-based programs. Private colleges enrolled only 17 
percent of all students but received 41 percent of the funds. This 
occurs because the current funding formula measures need based 
on cost, without separately factoring in the number of low income 
students served. 
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Institutions with high tuitions benefit under this formula. If the 
State of California were to discontinue subsidizing its public col- 
leges and universities at the current level and charge students tui- 
tions comparable to those of other States, 1 believe the tremendous 
increase in demand for student aid funds in California would have 
an unprecedented impact on the national budget and on litle IV 

^/UPunding formula should be devised into account numbers of 
low income students in addition to the aggregate need of students 
and does not penalize those States willing to subsidize higher edu- 
cation. 

We recommend that given that funds are limited and that access 
and choice are national educational goals, dollars should be direct- 
ed first to ensure the right of access to higher education for all. 

Financial aid officers at community colleges are very concerned 
about the number of our students who borrow student loans and 
our institutional default rates. However, we cannot offer an alter- 
native to our students. Since public institutions cannot increase 
tuition at will, as private institutions do, we are unable to generate 
tuition revenue to provide additional financial aid assistance and 
must rely more heavily on Federal and State funding for our stu- 

^We strongly support the proposals to increase Pell grants in the 
first 2 years of college as a way of eliminating the loan burden on 
students who will have the most difficulty paying it back. Provid- 
ing increased grant funds and decreasing the need for loans will 
help us to control our default rates. 

Many of the community colleges have voluntarily withdrawn 
from the supplemental loan program rather than face a default 
rate increase. Given the punitive nature of the default regulation, 
many of us would like to withdraw from Stafford loans. However, 
due to our lack of alternative resources for students, many stu- 
dents would be unable to stay in school, and we would find our- 
selves in a Catch-22. We are either jeopardizing the students or the 
institution. , , , , . . ., , 

All the default problem has been laid on the doorstep ot the col- 
leges- the entire system must be looked at. The student loan pro- 
gram has become an overly complex system supporting a variety ot 
businesses whose main interest does not always appear to be assist- 
ing students. „..,«, . u 

During the past several years, the Title IV programs have been 
used as a vehicle to enforcing regulations for several Federal agen- 
cies Before a student can receive Title IV funds, the financial aid 
office must certify or document that the student is registered with 
selective service, has not violated drug laws, and is properly regis- 
tered with immigration and naturalization service. 

During the years that these regulations have been in ettect, de- 
spite the pride financial aid administrators may take in the oppor- 
tunity to play cop for four major Federal agencies, we have seen no 
evidence that a sufficient number of violations have occurred to 
justify the paperwork and delay in delivery of funds to students 
that are caused by these requirements. 

In conclusion, while Federal regulations attempt to make our in- 
stitutions more selective and structured in the name of account- 
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ability, we believe it is our responsibility to extend our doors and 
serve underserved populations, such as new immigrants and stu- 
dents on public welfare programs. This country is better served 
both economically and socially by providing the disadvantaged with 
a means to become productive members of their communities. 

Student reliance on loans to finance the education must be cur- 
tailed. Students who do borrow student loans are not served by the 
complexity of the current administrative boondoggle of the loan 
programs. 

Simplification and monitoring of the repayment process are 
needed. In the development of regulations, the essential differences 
of profit making and nonprofit making institutions, graduate and 
undergraduate and other segments must be recognized. The at- 
tempt to comply with laws and regulations that don't fit results in 
costly administrative burden, even for institutions that are not 
part of the problem. 

We look forward to a process where all parties work together to 
channel limited funds into the best possible programs for our stu- 
dents, our educational systems and the higher goals of our society. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Patricia Hurley follows:] 
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Congressman Miller and other members of the panel: 

My name is Patricia Hurley Jensen. I am currently the 
Director of Financial Aid & Career Programs for the College 
of Marin and am a resident of Richmond, California. I am 
here on behalf of the California Community College Student 
Financial Aid Administrators Association, otherwise known as 
CCCSFAAA. Our organization has been in existence for over 
twenty years and represents financial aid administrators at 
California's 107 community colleges, including my own 
institution and the Contra Costa Community College District 
colleges. Because of the populations we serve, we are 
concerned about access to higher education, the availability 
of student aid funds and a fairer process for both students 
and institutions. 

Student enrollment at the California community colleges is 
over 1.5 million and growing, constituting 65% of the post- 
secondary students in California and about 40% of all 
community college students nationally. The majority of the 
students we serve are minorities, single parents, recipients 
of public assistance and new immigrants. Over 60,000 of our 
students are documented AFDC or SSI recipients who are 
returning to school to learn skills that will allow them to 
become financially self-sufficient and support their 
families without government assistance. Most are re-entry 
students returning to school to earn the certificate or 
college degree they were unable to get when they were what 
is considered to be M college age M . The average age of 
students at most of our campuses is about 27 to 28 years of 
age. At Contra Costa College the average independent 
student is 30 years old. These are the needy student 
populations that the Title IV programs were designed to 
serve. We appreciate the opportunity to represent these 
students here today and discuss our views of how the federal 
Title IV programs can best serve their needs. I would like 
to highlight some of the major issues we in the community 
colleges would like to see addressed during the 
Reauthorization process. 



During my 22 years as a financial aid administrator, it has 
been my understanding that the federal student aid programs 
were established to eliminate financial barriers and provide 
access and choice for disadvantaged students seeking a 
higher education: Access, so that the neediest students will 
have the opportunity to enter the higher education system 
and Choice, so that students can select a college on the 
basis of their academic ability rather than their financial 
background. However, as costs at institutions have risen, 
particularly at private institutions, and substantial 
amounts of federal dollars have shifted to the for-profit 
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vocational school sector, there is increasing doubt that 
both of these ideals can be financed. At the community 
college level , access is being eroded by Ability to Benefit 
regulations and insufficient student aid. 

Ability to Benefit: 

As you are well aware, last November the Ability to Benefit 
regulations were interpreted by the Department of Education 
to apply to all institutions, and required all students who 
did not hold a high school diploma or GED (Graduate 
Equivalency Diploma) certificate to pass certain tests 
before they could be admitted to a school. This 
interpretation directly contradicted the open enrollment 
policy of the California community colleges. Following a 
law suit filed by the Chancellor, Congressional action was 
sought and this provision was rewritten through HR1285 to 
apply only to students receiving federal funds. 

However, we ask if there is sufficient data supporting the 
position that lack of a high school diploma inhibits 
academic success. During the past year 6% of the students 
who applied to the College of Marin indicated that they had 
no hijh school diploma or GED and, the same percentage (6%) 
persisted to the end of the semester. Consistently, 7% of 
this year's graduates indicated no high school diploma or 
GED certificate on their original admissions application. 
Since, based on these figures, the ratio of "Ability to 
Ber.cfit** students does not seem to fluctuate greatly between 
admission and graduation, our conclusion is that "Ability to 
Benefit** students are at least as successful at our 
institution as students who have earned a high school 
diploma or GED certificate. We request more in-depth 
studies of the success rate of these students and, if our 
figures are typical, a reconsideration of the need for 
Ability to Benefit regulations. 

We now have a restriction that these students must pass an 
independently administered test approved by the secretary 
before they can receive financial aid. The Secretary of 
Education has named approximately 25 tests from which we 
must choose, but we have not been informed of the criteria 
applied to selection of these instruments. Lnder state law, 
the California Community Colleges Chancellor's Office has 
reviewed hundreds of tests available for student assessment 
purposes and has approved six for college use based on the 
application of strict criteria, including validation for 
lack of cultural bias. None of the federally approved tests 
passed the state review process. Therefore, students 
seeking Title IV aid for this Fall term will have to be 
tested for advisement and placement purposes, and then be 
tested again to qualify for financial aid. By positioning 
such barriers between students and the educational process 
we are denying assistance to the students who may need it 
the most. Many of these students are single parents or 
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recent refugees who may not have had a chance to complete 
high school due to mitigating circumstances. Some of these 
students may have greater difficulty passing a test without 
the remedial or language assistance that community colleges 
are prepared to provide, but without financial aid these 
students will be unable to attend school and obtain that 
help. We believe that it is our responsibility to help 
them get into school , not devise ways to keep them out! 

RECOMMENDATION; 

We very much appreciate Congressman Miller* s efforts on our 
behalf on this issi, i and recommend that the full intent of 
HR907, the Miller B ll on Ability to Benefit, be pursued to 
eliminate intrusive testing requirements. Every California 
community college is required to implement a Matriculation 
process providing supportive counseling and remedial 
academic services, if needed, to all students. We 
recommend that our Matriculation process be deemed 
acceptable to meet the Ability to Benefit testing 
requirement. 



Inadequate Funding: 

As I have discussed, community colleges enroll the neediest 
segments of the college population. This is demonstrated 
ev«n at my own campuses located in Marin County, one of the 
wealthiest counties in the nation. Of the 1,300 students 
who applied for financial aid during the past year, 51% have 
such low income th*y have a Pell Grant Index of 0 and 
qualify for maximum assistance. Of the 1,100 students who 
received some typ? of assistance, 66% are AFDC or SSI 
recipients, or have family incomes that do not exceed an 
income scale on which the income ceiling for a family of 
four is $17,000. At Contra Costa College, the typical 
dependent student comes from a family whose income is 
$15,345 and whose total net worth is less than $17,500. 

On a statewide basis, over 200,000 students, or only 13%, of 
all California community college students receive some type 
of financial assistance. Thousands of others are 
eligible, but are not able to be helped because of an 
impacted delivery system and lack of funds. It has been 
estimated that the total unmet need of our students who 
apply for financial aid is in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Glendale College alone has estimated an unmet 
student need of over $9,000,000. From all combined sources, 
the College of Marin provides a approximately $2 million in 
student aid, about 30% of the calculated need of the 
applicants. in 1989-1990, Contra Costa College awarded 
students approximately $1.8 million from all sources, of 
which 67% was from Title IV programs. An additional $5.5 
million would have been required to meet the total 
calculated need of all students who applied. 
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While general figures are not available, many financial aid 
directors know that this lack of funds prevents students 
from attending college on a full-time basis, especially 
students who must pay for child care in order to attend 
class. In fact, approximately 75% of all California 
community college students work 30 hours or more per week 
while attending classes . 

While we do not expect to be able to fully fund all of our 
students, community colleges desperately need a more 
equitable share of SEOG (Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant) and CWS (College Work-Study) funds. The 
U.S. Department of Education figures from 1987-88 show that 
community colleges enrolled almost 40% of all students 
nationally, but received only 13% of the total dollars in 
the campus-based programs while private colleges enrolling 
only 17% of all students were allocated 41% of the funds. 
During 1988-89, as segments, the independent institutions 
and community colleges each received 23% of the total 
campus-based funds available to California institutions. 
However, the independent colleges enrolled only 6% of the 
state* s student population while the community colleges 
accounted for 65% of all enrollments. This discrepancy 
occurs because the current funding formula measures need 
based on cost without separately factoring in the number of 
low income students served. Institutions with high tuitions 
benefit under the current formula. Some people have 
recommended eliminating the conditional guarantee, which 
maintains current funding levels for institutions, and 
allowing institutions to re-establish their funding levels. 
Since the formula remains cost-driven, it is estimated that 
California public colleges would lose millions of dollars in 
student aid funds under this scheme, while high-cost 
institutions and other states would gain. In a strange 
way, California is penalized for placing a high priority on 
accessible higher education. If the State of California 
were to discontinue subsidizing its public colleges and 
universities at the current level and charge students 
tuitions comparable to those of other states, the tremendous 
increase in demand for student aid funds in California would 
have an unprecedented impact on the Title IV programs. 

RECOMMENDATION! 

We recommend that, given that funds are limited and that 
access and choice are national educational goals, dollars 
should be directed first to ensure the right of access to 
higher education for all before funding the privilege of 
choice. A funding formula should be devised that takes into 
account numbers of low-income students in addition to the 
aggregate need of students and does not penalize those 
states willing to subsidize higher education. 
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STUDENT LOAN I88UE8 



Loan/Grant Imbalance: 

Financial aid officers at community colleges are very 
concerned about the number of our students who borrow 
student loans and our institutional default rates. Given 
the characteristics of the majority of our students, we do 
our best to discourage borrowing. We know that many of them 
already have families and high expenses and will have 
difficulty repaying federal loans. However, we cannot offer 
an alternative. The maximum Pell Grant for a student at a 
community college is approximately $7f ) per semester. If 
the student has pre-school childrer and must pay child care 
to attend classes, she will receive about $1000 per 
semester. While this covers books and fees, it does not 
begin to address* living costs. Since public institutions 
cannot increase tuition at will, particularly in California, 
we cannot generate tuition revenue to provide additional 
financial aid assistance and must rely more heavily on 
federal and state funding for our students. We strongly 
support the proposals to increase granc availability to 
students in the first two years el college as a way of 
eliminating the loan burden on the students who will have 
the most difficulty repaying it. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

We recommend that Pell Grant funds be increased as an 
alternative to federal loans to students in the first two 
years of college. 

Default: 

Providing increased grant funds and decreasing the need for 
loans, will he]p us to control our default rates. Many of 
the community colleges have voluntarily withdrawn from the 
Supplemental Loan programs rather than face a default rate 
increase. Given the punitive nature of the default 
regulations, many of us would also like to withdraw from the 
Stafford loan program. However, due to our lack of 
alternative resources for students, many students would be 
unable to stay in school and we find ourselves in a "catch 
22" situation. 

Although the default problem has been laid at the doorstep 
of the colleger, the entire system must be looked at. Once 
the student's loan i& approved by a lender, it may be sold 
immediately or when the student reaches repayment status. 
If the student borrows more than one loan, they could each 
be with a different servicer. At times the servicer or 
secondary market will sell the paper to yet another 
collection agency. During this time it is not unusual for 
it to take months for the student to receive a bill. Once 
the student is notified, he/she may already be close to 
default, confused and frustrated. The student loan program 
has become an overly complex system supporting a variety of 
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businesses whose main interest does not always appear to be 
assisting students. 

The combination of students who are unable to pay, students 
who get lost in the system and those who just refuse to 
repay results in above average default rates. According to 
the new regulations, 16 of our colleges appear to have a 
default rate over 35* _^r three consecutive years and will 
be disqualified from the loan programs. Although the 
regulation allows an appeal, the disqualification is 
effective while the appeal is being heard and does not seem 
to provide reasonable due process. In the event a college 
is reinstated becausfe of mitigating circumstances or 
erroneous data, some students may already have had to drop 
out of school because loan funds were unavailable while the 
school was in an ineligibility status. We request that due 
process procedures be required of the Secretary in the 
enforcement of the default regulations. 

RECOMMENDATION t 

We recommend simplification of the administration of the 
repayment process and regulation of loan servicers and 
collection agencies to provide a system more concerned about 
the welfare of the student and the integrity of the program. 
We also recommend reasonable due process provisions for 
institutions terminated from programs due to high default 
rates. 



During the past several years, the Title IV programs have 
been used as the vehicle to enforce regulations for several 
federal agencies. The Selective Service registration 
regulation applies to all males within a certain age range 
and immigration regulations apply to all non-citizens, yet 
of all tht students on our campuses, it is only those who 
apply for financial aid who must be monitored. Before a 
student can receive Title IV funds, the Financial Aid Office 
must certify or document that the student is registered with 
Selective Service, has not violated drug laws and is 
properly registered with the Immigration & Naturalization 
Service. If the student is not cleared with Selective 
Service or immigration, the institution or the student must 
provide documentation to update the agency % s records. Aside 
from the in appropriateness of a college financial aid office 
providing copies of INS forms back to INS to update INS 
records and the added administrative workload for the 
financial aid office, these regulations are discriminatory 
because they apply only to needy students seeking financial 
aid. During the years that thet*^ regulations have been in 
effect, despite the pride financial aid administrators may 
take in having the opportunity to play "cop 11 for four major 
federal agencies all at the same time, we have seen no 
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evidence that a sufficient number of violations have 
occurred to justify the paperwork and delay in delivery of 
funds to students caused by these requirements. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

We recommend that Title IV and its accompanying regulations 
be restricted to the administration of the Title IV programs 
and not attempt to prescribe institutional programs or 
enforce unrelated social policies. These are the province 
of law enforcement and other administrative bodies. 



RECOGNITION OF SEGMENTAL DIFFERENCES 

Many of the recent laws and regulations , such as Ability To 
Benefit testing, Track Record Disclosure requirements and 
the NPRM addressing the definition of the credit hour, were 
intended by Congress and the Department of Education to 
correct abuses in the for-profit segment of higher education 
institutions. However, since there is no provision in law 
for directing a regulation to a specific type of 
institution, they are applied across the board to all 
schools. Even though the regulations were intended to 
address policies and practices which do not occur in other 
segments , all were required to comply with the burdensome 
regulations. This is like keeping the whole class after 
school because a few kids broke the rules. 



RECOMMENDATION; 

We contend that the difference in mission and administrative 
structure between profit-making institutions and non-profit 
institutions provide the basis for targeting some 
regulations appropriately. We recommend building stricter 
controls on abusive institutions into the provisions of the 
Higher Education Act and providing the means for the 
Secretary to differentiate between non-profit and profit- 
making institutions in the regulatory process. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the Community colleges in California are one 
of the last avenues of access to higher education for our 
neediest students. This mi/scion has gone unrecognized at 
the federal level. While federal regulations attempt to 
ma^e our institutions more selective and structured in the 
name of account* bx*ity, we believe that it is our 
responsibility tc extend our doors to serve underprivileged 
populations, such as new immigrants and students on public 
welfare programs. This country is better served both 
economically and socially by providing the disadvantaged 
with the means to become productive members of their 
communities. 
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In order to provide this opportunity for the low income, 
additional funding is needed in the form of grants. Student 
reliance on loans to finance education must be curtailed. 
Students who do borrow student loans are not served by the 
complexity of the current administrative boondoggle of the 
loan programs. Simplification and monitoring of the 
repayment process are needed. 

Finally, the regulatory process has become a punitive, 
shotgun approach to curtail abuses and reduce costs rather 
than a means to rationally improve programs* In the 
development of regulations, the essential differences of 
profit-making and noh-profit institutions, graduate and 
undergraduate and other segments must be recognized. Some 
regulations just do not fit within the philosophy and 
structure of every type of institution. The attempt to 
comply with laws and regulations that "don't fit 11 results in 
a costly administrative burden, even for institutions that 
are not part of the problem the regulation is attempting to 
cure. we would like to see the spirit of partnership 
established between the institutions and the Department of 
Education. Programs such as the "Quality Control Project" 
should be expanded to all institutions. we look forward to 
a process where all parties work together to channel limited 
funds into the best possible programs for our students, our 
educational systems and the higher goals of our society. 

I thank you for the opportunity to participate in this 
process and would be happy to answer any questions. 
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CCCSFAAA Reauthorization Recommendations 



Prepared by CCCSFAAA Federal Issues Committee 



Drafted November 19, 1990 
Revised April 10, 1991 
Revised May 31, 1991 



A. DEPENDENCY STATUS: 



1. Change cut-off age to 23 years of age. 

Comment: This would begin independency at the year after most students graduate from 
undergraduate schools and is, therefore, consistent with the current automatic independency 
status for graduate students who are dependent only if their parents plan to claim them as a tax 
exemption in the current year 

2. Eliminate the language "prior to the first year of aid 11 
in defining the years that students must earn at least 
$4000. 

Comment: This is a technical correction to clean up the retroactivity of those criteria. 

3. Eliminate the "orphan/ward of court** criteria in favor of 
professional judgement. 

Comment: Since students are not current wards of the court because they are over 1 8, this 
category is often a professional judgement decision in practice. 

4. Revise "student with dependent** to "student with a child 
for which the student provides at least 50% of support*** 

Comment: The current language on the application confuses some students and they indicate 
that they have dependents when they really dont creating processing delays for corrections. 
Other dependents can be considered on a professional judgement basis. 

5. Eliminate the dislocated worker, displaced homemaker and 
simple need analysis categories in favor of professional 
judgement. 



1. Revise #30. a. on the FAF/8AAC form which asks students to 
check a box if they wish tu be considered for federal 
student aid and provide automatic transmission of data from 
the MDE application to Pell Processing for all students 
indicating an undergraduate status. This item should be 
revised to be checked only by those students NOT wanting to 
apply for Pell Grant. 

Comment: Many students miss this item on the SAAC and are forced to reapply for Pell. 

2. Eliminate verification for any student indicating 
receipt of afdc funds. 

Comment: These students have already been certified eligible for public funds on the basis of 
income. 



B. DELIVERY SYSTEM 
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3. Eliminate all application fees for student financial 
aid. 

4. single need analysis for all programs. 

5. Retain professional judgement in need analysis. 

6. Target funding to students with the lowest income rather 
than the highest need. 

Comment: Need is relative to costs and the Institutions with the highest budgets would receive the 
most funds. 

7. Provide more grant and CWS money for 1st and 2nd year 
students tc decrease need for loans. 

Comment: Many public Institutions have no options for funding students other than federal funds. 
The small amount of available federal grant is not sufficient to cover expenses and students are 
forced to take out student loans, even when In vocational programs for careers with limiteo earning 
potential. 

8. Treat all veterans Benefits the same. 

Comment: The current system of counting differing percentages of the various VA Chapter 
programs Is confusing and leads to numerous need analysis errors. 



1. Redistribute grant funds to low-income students to 
decrees dependency on loans for those students in the first 
two years of undergraduate study. 

Comment: The distribution formulas that provide funds to the highest need students often neglect 
the lowest Income students attending low-cos* { nstitutlons. These are the students federal 
programs were originally intended to assist. More recognition of the lowest income student, 
regardless of the cost of the institution, Is needed. 

2. Recognise that there are problems specific to each 
segment. 

Comment: The current philosophy of treating all types of institutions equally has resulted In chaos 
and tremendous administrative burdens in all Institutions when the Department of Education has 
attempted to cure abuses at proprietary Institutions. If there is a problem in a certain segment . 
define it and address it as It pertains to that segment. 

3- increase grants to 1st and 2nd year students to replace 
loans. 



4. Provide an institutional administrative allowance for 
loans. 

Comment: The administrative burden of processing loans at the schools increases with f^very new 
regulation. It is almost Impossible to comply with each and every requirement without la*ge 
staffing Increases that institutions are unable to fund. 



C. LOAN DEFAULTS: 
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5. Allow the institution to set policies regarding eligible 
borrowers. 

Comment: Although current regulation allows the FAO to deny a loan on an Individual basis, the 
ability to establish a policy, such as, no loans to first year students, would Increase the institution's 
ability to reduce defaults. 

6* Require disclosure information (graduation and placement 
rates) only from institutions that make job placement claims 
for marketing purposes. 

Comment: Students attend college for a variety of reasons. If they attend an institution to gain a 
skill that the institution claims will help them obtain a job, that should be proven under truth in 
advertising provisions. However other educational outcomes are much more difficult to assess 
and are equally valuable incentives for some students to attend college. Current disclosure 
requirements and those under consideration as a result of S8580, place a value on education that 
may be different from that of the Institution and may force changes in the institutional goals and in 
the very definition of an "educated person*. 

7. Reflect students who are paying on defaulted loans in 
the default rate. 

Comment: This would encourage institutions to increase efforts to find student defaulters and 
reward those who assist students into repayment status. It would also provide a more accurate 
picture of actual funds outstanding. 

8. Regulate and monitor loan servicing agencies. 

Comment: Collection agencies often are overly bureaucratic and make unreasonable demands on 
students. Many students go into default because they are never billed, do not know who has their 
loan or become frustrated dealing with an unfriendly collection agency that they are unable to 
reach on the telephone. Many are too large and unable to function effectively and others maintain 
a punitive rather than helpful demeanor. A frustrated or angry student is less likely to repay the 
an. 



1. Intrusions of public policy should not be allowed to 
interfere with the mission of the student aid 9ystem or pre- 
empt state and local control. 

Comment: During the past year we have experienced federal regulations that were in conflict with 
the state provisions regulating state institutions. The current ABT regulations are an excellent 
example of a federal regulation that is in conflict with California's concept of access in its 
community colleges. 

2. National data base checks should be used in a way that 
will not interfere with the student's right to timely and 
equitable treatment. 

Comment: The current requirement that male students not in the Selective Service data base must 
receive verification from Selective Service that they did not fraudulently avoid SS registration, an 
impossible thing for Selective Service to determine, creates lengthy delays In the Institution s ability 
to process funds for a significant number of students. 



D. FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT ON INSTITUTIONS: 
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E. ABILITY TO BENEFIT 



1. Regulations should rscogniis segmental differences. 

Co nments: Not all typos of Institutions are alike, that is why we Identify different groups as 
segments. It should be recognized that these differences In mission, philosophy and structure are 
significant enough to make Implementing sweeping regulations cumbersome, ineffective and 
costly. Problems that are predominant to one particular type of institution should be addressed 
with that one group of institutions. 

1. Fully franchise Ability To Benefit students in 
institutions that matriculate their students under a program 
of placement, testing, assistance, counseling and follow-up. 

Comment: Currer:' regulations make an assumption that students who have not completed 
secondary education cannot be successful stuJents and citizens. This Is a discriminatory policy 
and penalizes students who wish to re-enter school after years of working or raising a family. Is it 
within the scope of the Dept. of Education to determine who can be educated, even if it were 
possible to do so? 



Continue and expand professional judgements provisions in 
all areas of financial aid administration. 

As the programs, the eligibility requirements and the need analysis processes become more 
regulated and complex, an Increasing number of students fall through the cracks" because they 
do no* meet the codified criteria and are unable to participate in the higher education system. 
These students are truly needy and should not be excluded from the benefits of 'he programs. 



Retain institutional ability to set packaging policies. 

Comment: Any attempt by the Department to set a standard packaging policy cannot take into 
account institutional differences in funding resources, expenses and program. 



1. Retain Pell and 8E0G as separate programs. 

Comment: The current system guarantees eligible students of funding while allowing the institution 
the ability to meet individual needs with the campus-based funds. 

2. Keep SEOG as a resource for lowest income students. 

3. Make Pell an entitlement program. 

Comment: The Pell program is already an entitlement program In philosophy and practice. 

4. Eliminate the matching requirement for SEOG. 

Comment: Currently this Is a paper match only and, in most institutions does not represent any 
Increase In actual funding. A more definitive match requirement would not be possible for many 
public Institutions that are facing severe budget cutbacks and would eliminate those institutions 
from the programs. Many of these institutions serve the neediest populations for which the 
program was Intended. 



F. PROFESSIONAL JUDGEMENT 



G. PACKAGING 



H. PELL/SEOG GRANT PROGRAMS 
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I. COMMUNITY SERVICE 



1. Provide loan cancellation as a benefit for 
participation. 

2. Allow flexibility that recogniies older students. 

Recognize child care needs and housing needs of older students. These students are often more 
mature and experienced and have a great deal to offer to this type of program if allowed to 
participate. 

3. Structure program to supplement , rather than supplant , 
existing programs 



Respectfully submitted by the California Community College 
student Financial Aid Administrators Association* 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Kipp? 

Mr. Kipp. It is a pleasure to be here today. 

I am Sam Kipp, Executive Director of the California Student Aid 
Commission, ana I am pleased to be able to speak to you on specific 
issues of access and affordability facing California students and in- 
stitutions in the 1990s. 

The Student Aid Commission acts as the State's designated guar- 
antor for the Federal student loan program as well as administer- 
ing the State's grant programs ana a number of other programs 
which promote access to the State system of higher education. 

Much attention is focused on the need for fundamental change in 
the student loan programs. Student Aid Commission guarantees 
over $1 billion in new loans to California students every year, and 
that amount is likely to increase sharply next year because of 
maior increases in college costs in response to the severe State 
budget crisis. 

At the request of Chairman Ford and Representative Coleman, 
the Commission staff submitted extensive authorization proposals 
to your committee which seek major changes in program eligibility, 
including institutional operation, front-loading of grants, and great- 
er assistance for middle income students. These proposals are de- 
signed to provide access to quality education and restore program 
integrity in the student loan programs. 

Today, however, I would like to take the opportunity to speak to 
you about other current programs that serve California students 
exceedingly well, programs that are not only deserving of greater 
Federal support, but also which might provide models for the rest 
of the country. These are the State student incentive grant pro- 
gram, the assumption program of loans for education, and the Cali- 
fornia student opportunity and access program. 

California receives the largest share of Federal funds in the $62 
million SSIG program, currently about $9.8 million. These funds 
are used directly to match State grant funding for the State's need- 
iest students. 

The average annual income of California recipients of SSIG fund- 
ing is less than $12,000. The Student Aid Commission currently has 
124,000 needy eligible applicants for the 3J!,000 new awards it has 
to offer. The 3.5 GPA cut-off that forced u& to deny awards to a 
great many needy and capable Californians was the direct result of 
California s unprecedented budget crisis. 

At this time any loss of Federal funding to the State grant recipi- 
ents would have a devastating impact. There have been proposals 
which would redirect Federal funding in the SSIG program tc as 
yet undefined efforts at early outreach and other teacher training. 

While these goals for the program are commendable, they must 
not come at the expense of serving the State's neediest students. 
Any change which broadens the goals of the SSIG program must 
recognize and continue the funding for the original purpose of that 
program which was the leveraged State grant dollars into Federal 
matching funds. 

The SSIG program has proven to be an extremely successful Fed- 
eral-State partnership whose ease of administration and ability to 
provide needy students with essential grant support is unmatched. 
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The Student Aid Commission endorses and supports those pro- 
posals which would build on the strengths of the existing program 
and use the flexibility inherent in it to promote other Federal goals 
in higher education, but I believe that abandoning the present suc- 
cessful program to achieve such purposes would deny thousands of 
needy Californian students access to higher education. 

The Student Aid Commission currently administers the State 
funding loan assumption program for future teachers who agree to 
teach in designated subject shortage fields or in low income areas 
of need. This program, while somewhat complex for us to adminis- 
ter, has proven to be extremely successful in attracting and train- 
ing teachers within these areas of need and could provide a model 
for a Federal program which seeks to provide incentives to enter 
and remain in the teaching profession. 

Currently, over 90 percent of the recipients of this APLE pro- 
gram teach for the full 3 years in which a portion of their loans are 
forgiven. This retention rate is substantially greater than the aver- 
age rate of retention, particularly in areas of great need. 

The APLE program has succeeded where others have failed be- 
cause it has certain critical program requirements which ensure 
both a high level of operation and retention. 

First, all recipients are required to teach prior to having any por- 
tion of the loans assumed by the program. Second, a great range of 
loan indebtedness, including Federal, State, and even institutional 
indebtedness, is eligible for loan assumption by this program. 
Third, recipients are not eligible for participation until they have 
been accepted in a recognized teacher credential program, which 
usually begins about their junior year. Finally, the program divides 
the awards among those who teach in critical subject shortage 
areas and those who teach in areas of geographic need, those 
school districts and schools with large numbers of low income stu- 
dents. 

All of these components have contributed to a level of program 
success unprecedented in any teacher incentive program of which 
we are aware. There have been proposals for such programs at the 
Federal level, but due to a lack of resources and the poor experi- 
ence with the national direct student loan forgiveness program, no 
effective Federal program currently exists in this area. 

The APLE program provides a successful model that could serve 
to showcase an extremely cost-effective national effort at training 
and retraining teachers to serve in areas of need. It could also 
serve as a model for a loan forgiveness program designed to encour- 
age entry into community service jobs or other areas of high na- 
tional import. 

In this, the most ethnically diverse State, the Student Aid Com- 
mission is committed to improving access to post-secondary educa- 
tion for California's low income and minority students. The Com- 
mission now administers the program of regional consortia which 
conduct outreach projects. These so-called Cal-SOAP projects oper- 
ate at the local level, with matching funds and actively involved 
high schools, post-secondary institutions, and now middle schools in 
a cooperative effort to provide information about post-secondary op- 
portunities, including information on financial aid availability to 
low income and ethnically underrepresented students, while rais- 
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ing their academic achievement levels through peer tutoring and 
counseling. 

To achieve these ends, Cal-SOAP projects provide a variety of in- 
dividual and grc :p information sessions, college visits, and direct 
academic suppoi ; services to both middle school and high school 
students. The six Cal-SOAP projects plan to serve about 28,000 sec- 
ondary and in some cases community college students and their 
parents during 1991 to 1992. It is a shame they don't have the re- 
sources to serve many, many more. 

The coordination of early outreach information must focus on 
both academic requirements and the financial options that are 
available to make attending college a real possibility. Our experi- 
ence has been that only by focusing on both kinds of information 
and assistance at an early point do you have a realistic chance of 
motivating underrepresented students to prepare for post-second- 
ary education. This does not mean sitting down and calculating the 
impact amount or type of aid that a student may be eligible to re- 
ceive based on their current rircumstances. Instead, it simply re- 
quires a great level of assurance that the monies they will need 
will be there from a variety of sources when they need them so 
that post-secondary education and full participation in American 
society can be a realistic part of their adult lives. 

Cal-SOAP has proven to be both cost-effective and successful in 
achieving its goals. As I say, it may be a model worth emulating 
nationally. It is clear that given the current budget crisis in this 
and some other States that more national or Federal resources will 
be necessary, not only in the major Federal financial aid programs 
but also in these innovative State programs which are struggling to 
achieve their full potential for lack of adequate funding. 

Poised as it is on the eastern shore of the Pacific Rim, California 
is at a rmyor crossroads. For nearly a decade the State eiyoyed ex- 
traordinary economic and population growth in spite of its contin- 
ued underinvestment in essential infrastructure and education. 
This pattern of neglect cannot continue if California and the 
Nation hope to preserve their positions of world leadership. 

M^jor social, demographic and economic force as currently are 
reshaping the State and, in fact, the Nation. Our future can either 
be one characterized by an open society filled with opportunity, jus- 
tice and hope, or a two-tiered society of haves and have nots, frozen 
by despair and resentment and paralyzed by fear. 

If we are to maintain our historic commitment and attain the 
promise of educational opportunity, we must stop treating funding 
for financial aid and education as an onerous experience and recog- 
nize it as an essential investment in our students and our Nation s 
future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Samuel Kipp follows:] 
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Testimony Before the House Postsecondary Education Subcommittee 
on the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 



By Dr. Samuel M. Kipp, m 



PLEASANT HILL, CA 
June 14, iV91 



I am Sam Kipp, Executive Director of the California Student Aid Commission and I am pleased to be 
able to speak to you today on specific issues of access and affordability facing California students and 
institutions in the 1990's. The Student Aid Commission acts as the state's designated guarantor for 
the Federal Student Loan programs as well as administering the state's Grant programs and a number 
of other programs which promote access to the state's system of higher education. 

Much attention has been focused on the need for fundamental change in the student loan programs. 
The Student Aid Commission guarantees over $1 billion in loans to California students every year. 
At the request of Chairman Ford and Representative Coleman, Commission staff have submitted 
extensive reauthorization proposals to your Committee, which seek major changes in program 
eligibility including institutional participation, front-loading of grants, and assistance for middle- 
income students. These proposals are designed to provide access to quality education and restore 
program integrity in the student loan programs. 

Today, however, I would like to take the opportunity to speak to you about programs that serve 
California students exceedingly well. Programs that are not only deserving of greater federal support, 
but also may provide models for the rest of the country. These are the State Student Incentive Grant 
program (SSIG), the Assumption Program of Loans for Education (APLE), and the California 
Opportunity and Access Program (Cal-SOAP). 



California receives the largest share of federal funds in the SSIG program, currently about $9.8 
million. These funds are used to directly match state grant funding for the state's neediest students. 
TTie average annual family income for recipients of SSIG funding is less than $12,000. Hie Student 
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Aid Commission currently has 124,000 needy, eligible applicants for the 33,000 new awards It has to 
offer* At a time when California faces an unprecedented budget crisis, any loss of federal funding to 
the state's grant recipients would have a devastating impact. 

There have been proposals which would redirect federal funding in this program to as yet undefined 
efforts at early outreach and/or teacher training. While these goals for the program are 
commendable, they must not come at the expense of serving the state's neediest students. Any 
change which broadens the goals of the SSIG program must recognize and continue the funding for 
the original purpose of the program which was to leverage state grant dollars through federal 
matching funds. The SSIG program has proven to be an extremely successful federal/state 
partnership whose ease of administration and ability to provide needy students with essential grant 
support is unmatched in other federal programs. 

The Student Aid Commission endorses and supports those proposals which would build upon the 
strengths of the existing program and use the flexibility inherent in the SSIG program to promote 
other federal goals in higher education, but I believe that abandoning the present successful program 
to achieve such purposes would deny thousands of needy California students access to higher 
education. 



The Student Aid Commission currently administers a state funded loan assumption program for future 
teachers who agree to teach in designated subject shortage or low-income areas of need. This 
program, while somewhat complex in its administration, has proven to be extremely successful in 
attracting and retaining teachers within these areas of need and could provide a model for a federal 
program which seeks to provide incentives to enter and remain in the teaching profession. 

Currently, over 90 percent of the recipients of APLE awards teach for the full three years in which a 
portion of their loan indebtedness is forgiven. This retention rate is substantially greater than the 
average rate of retention, particularly in areas of great need, The APLE program has succeeded 
where others have failed because it has critical program requirements which ensure both a high level 
of participation and retention. First, all recipients are required to teach prior to having a portion of 
their loans assumed by the program. Second, a great range of loan indebtedness, including federal, 
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state and even institutional indebtedness, is eligible for loan assumption within the program. Third, 
recipients are not eligible for participation until they have been accepted into a recognized teacher 
credentialing program. Finally, the program divides the awards among those who teach in critical 
subject shortage areas and those who teach in areas of geographic need. 

All of these components have contributed to a level of program success unprecedented in any teacher 
incentive programs of which we are aware. There have been proposals for such programs at the 
federal level, but due to a lack of resources and poor experience with the National Direct Student 
Loan (NDSL) forgiveness program, no effective federal program currently exists in this area. The 
APLE program provides a successful model which could provide the structure for an extremely cost 
effective national effort at training and retaining teachers to serve in critical areas of need. 



In this the most ethnically divers mainland state, the Student Aid Commission is committed to 
improving access to postsecondary education for California's low-income and minority students. The 
Commission now administers the program of regional consortia which conduct outreach projects. 
These Cal-SOAP projects operate at the local level and actively involve high schools, postsecondary 
institutions and now middle schools in a cooperative effort to provide information about postsecondary 
opportunities, including information on financial aid availability, to low-income and ethnically 
underrepresented students while raising academic achievement levels through peer tutoring and 
counseling. To achieve these ends, Cal-SOAP projects provide a variety of individual and group 
information sessions, college visits, and direct academic support services to both middle school and 
high school students. The six Cal-SOAP projects plan to serve some 28,000 secondary (grades 7-12) 
and, in some cases, community college students and their parents during 1991-92. 

The coordination of early outreach information must focus on both academic requirements and the 
financial options that are available to make attending college a real possibility. Our experience has 
been that only by focusing on both kinds of information and assistance at an early point do you have a 
realistic change to motivate underrepresented students to prepare for postsecondary education. This 
does not mean sitting down and calculating the amount and type of aid for which a student might be 
eligible based on the student's current circumstances. Instead it simply requires a greater level of 
assurance that the monies they will need will be there from a variety of sources when they need them 
so that postsecondary education and full participation in American society can be a realistic part of 
their adult lives. Cal-SOAP has proven to be both cost effective and successful in achieving its goals. 
It may well be a model worth emulating nationally. 



Cal-SOAP Program 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 
A couple of questions here. 

First of all, Bill, let me ask you a question and others may want 
to respond to it from the other systems. You said in your statement 
that during the upcoming reauthorization process it is essential 
that the Congress renew the national investment in an educated 
populous. 

Listening to what Gene Ross said and Assemblyman Campbell, it 
sounds like we are kind of caught in a downward spiral here, as 
education, as support monies are reduced for the various systems, 
and in California the community college, the State college universi- 
ty system, that system is less able each and every semester to offer 
all of the students what they need to get, quote, a timely education. 

Let s assume a 4 year period in undergraduate work, as a result 
of that, students need additional financial support to hang in to the 
educational system longer so that they can get the units that are 
required to graduate, so we expand the student loan program and 
grant program at the Federal level, the State government reduces 
support for education, so rather than getting 15 units this semester 
of my 18 units, I am only able to get 12 units, so now I am down 
three units, so I have got to pick that up in summer school, but I 
have got to work in summer school so I can go back in the fall, and 
you start to see this turmoil that we start to create for families and 
i he vo ng people engaged in trying to get an education. 

We used to think the community college system would relieve 
that because you would live at home and, therefore, you could kind 
of get that, but now what you are telling us is that even at the 
community college level there is this stretch out that Bob Campbell 
talked about taking place across the entire system, and so it is not 
just that the tuition per semester is going up, you are going to have 
to spend more semesters and time in that quest to get the degree. 

Is that a fairly accurate portrayal of what is taking place here? 

Mr. Frazer. Let me comment on that. 

First of all, you recognize in your own experience the importance 
in California of the master plan and for three segments of higher 
rudIic education and interrelation between the whole system is not 
healthy unless all parts of it are healthy, but the questions you 
were raising and that Bob Campbell raised have been treated dif- 
ferently by the three systems. The impact is different. 

Let me tell you what I mean. 

The phenomenon you were mentioning of the State support lead- 
ing to a stretch out in degree time I believe will not happen in the 
University of California, but it will very likely happen in the other 
systems. That is for them to say. 

, Whe 5o w o faced the P ainful choices, we had to deal with a short- 
fall of $300 million on a $2 billion budget. We chose among all the 
painful solutions a fee increase that was higher than the CSU 
system has. We elected that. We were not going to have the phe- 
nomenon you mentioned happen, and that we were not going to de- 
crease quality in any way. 

The price we have had to pay is the higher fees, and as I told 
you, I concentrated on that in my remarks because we have had to 
find ways to mitigate the effect of the fee increase to see that that 
does not limit access. 
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But the effect you mentioned is much more the one that is hap- 
pening in the other two segments. With painful choices, you do it 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Miller. I appreciate what you are saying, but that is not 
what students and parents who have their young people enrolled in 
UC are telling me, either. Because of higher fees, students are 
working so they are taking fewer units. Maybe this is all anecdotal 
and this isn't reflected in your records, or they are not able to get 
the classes they want, so they have to come back the next semes- 
ter. 

I appreciate that you have also set up a fund to offset fees for the 
neediest, but I am not talking about just the neediest. I am talking 
about the wide range of student population that is attending, and 
when I go out here into my community, I am hammered away at 
this because people had an old notion that their young children 
were going to go to school and in 4 years they would get their 
degree, and all of a sudden, wham— maybe they just wanted the 
kids out of the house and the heck with it, but 

Mr. Frazer. There has been some lengthening of time for the 
degree, but not as much as is commonly stated. The average time 
to obtain a degree, average— there are people taking 5 years and 6 
years, but the average time is still 4.3 years in the University of 
California. 

Now, I think the effect of the fee increase will lead some stu- 
dents to have to work more, and that will have a deleterious effect. 
We won't have any statistics on that until next year. In recent 
years, we haven't seen a lengthening in the time to degree. 

Mr. Miller. Gene? 

Mr. Ross. Dr. Frazer's comments, you know, are well taken by us 
in the community college system. These are one of the things we 
worry about when the University of California, who we are very 
proud of sending students to, and we just want to keep places open 
for our students. Thank you, Dr. Frazer, if you can remember that. 

Mr. Frazer. It is very important. 

Mr. Ross. We expect to receive more of their potential students 
because they want to and they need to keep up their quality, and I 
understand that. 

I went there myself. I managed to graduate in 4.3 years exactly. 
They would like us, we are hearing, to take up more of the remedi- 
al courses. 

Mr. Miller. So there is a population shift taking place? 

Mr. Ross. So we need to pick up their load. The students say we 
are going to come here, we are going to be taking some more— we 
will be working, providing we can make the classrooms available 
when they are not working, that they will take some of those re- 
quirements here before they go to the University of California or 
the CSU system. It is close to home. 

Mr. Miller. Let me interrupt you there. That is fine. That is the 
way the system was somewhat designed, and it has changed back 
and forth over the life of the system, but when you talk about 4.3 
years, are you talking about a student that enters the UC system 
as a freshman? 

Mr. Frazer. Yes. 
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Mr. Miller. So that student that transfers in may end up still 
spending 5 years or longer because they have spent time at the 
community college where they have been working part time to try 
X) pay for that education. Not that this is all bad necessarily, but I 
, ust think it has got to be reflected when we look at the policy of 
low long loans and grants and so forth are available, so there is a 
shifting of a population from UC to CSU or to the community col- 
lege, so you may be getting more UC students that don't show up 
in 4.3 years. 

Mr. Ross. Right. They will either start later or they may drop 
out and come back here and then reenter the university system. 
The impact is very difficult for us to try to quantify. 

I do want to commend Ms. Hurley from Marin College on her 
comment on one way to measure the expense on a national basis 
would be if we raised our tuition levels to comparable levels in 
other States and to see the drain or the extra funds that would re- 
quire from your grants, it would then measure what the State is 
picking up and giving the State itself some credit for picking up 
some of the national debt or deficit in the educational area. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Quintanar? 

Mr. Quintanar. For a long time for the immigrant student popu- 
lation, a 2 year degree has become a misnomer because they spend 
at least a year to 2 years on building up their second language 
skills in order to enter into the courses they need to take in order 
for the degree bearing courses, so this has been going on for a long, 
long time. 

I was an EOPS for 6 years, and that was the situation with the 
EOPS population, and part of the problem is that they use up some 
of their financial aid as a result of extending their time in the com- 
munity college, so when they go to the university they are getting 
less financial aid. 

Mr. Kipp. Congressman, beyond the impact that inadequate aid 
has in terms of the length of time to obtain a degree, this is an- 
other kind of Catch-22 in the aid system where if you have inad- 
equate financial aid in a single year that prompts a student to 
have to work more to meet their college costs in that year, that 
income forced on them by inadequate aid becomes the base year 
income that goes to assess their financial eligibility in subsequent 
years. So the absence of sufficient aid that requires a student to 
stretch out their schedule and work more, then takes those earn- 
ings into consideration and essentially excludes them from aid in 
subsequent years. That is another problem that we are faced with 
that is quite significant proportions. 

Ms. Hurley. Students don't look like they used to, particularly 
at the community college. The average age of our students is 27, 
and I got some figures from Contra Costa College, the average age 
of their financial aid applicants is 30. We deal mostly with reentry 
mothers and AFDC who are trying to juggle kids and house and 
family in addition to going to school, plus maybe a part-time job 
under the table, other older students who are coming back and are 
working full time and trying to go to school, so it is really not the 
population that goes into a UC right out of high school, lives at 
norne or has family support and makes it through in 4.3 years. 

Ms. Linfield. I would agree. 
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The 18-year-old freshman who comes in and graduates in 4 years 
is definitely an endangered species. We don't see those kinds of stu- 
dents. We generally have average age at about 27. Our time to 
degree is between 6 and 7 years. It is for many of the reasons all 
folded together that you mentioned, the lack of financial aid, which 
makes it more difficult to purchase that education, the State 
budget crisis which makes class offerings fewer and far between, 
which causes students to lengthen their time of study, and because 
they can't purchase an education they are working part time and 
also, again, all these things combined cause to take students a 
longer time to graduate. 

Mr. Miller. Jolene? 

Mrs. Unsoeld, I don't have specific questions, but I guess that 
the sum total of the presentations that have been made today trig- 
ger some rather violent emotions in me. 

Mr. Miller. Control yourself, Jolene. We are speaking about the 
B-2 from the home of Boeing. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I think you, Dr. Kipp, commented about the pat- 
tern of neglect, and I think all told we are focused on higher educa- 
tion and the access, particularly by working Americans. I think we 
have to keep in mind the total picture of the neglect that has 
taken place in this country and the failure because of the pressures 
on families, on our social structure, the lack of readiness for the 5- 
year-olds who show up at the first stage in this whole topic that we 
call education. We have got to think of it as really starting at child 
birth, if not even prior to that, but the pattern of neglect in how do 
we turn this around. 

I guess I am just growing enraged because we have a President 
who has been able to mobilize this country to focus its energies and 
attention on the gulf and to bring about a kind of unity and a 
desire for that. Why can't that same President go before the Amer- 
ican public and say, hey, education is of paramount importance to 
this country, and it is time that those in the highest tax bracket 
pay their share so that working America can get some benefit from 
the taxes they have been paying into the system? That kind of 
leadership isn t there. Instead, we are getting a proposal for higher 
education that we assist fewer students at a higher level, but fewer 
students so that we don't put anymore total money into it, and it is 
wrong. 

Thank you for your help today. 

Mr. Miller. I think this panel is really at the core of the issue 
that concerns me with respect to this issue, and that is that almost 
in an invisible fashion the increasing or I guess the educational op- 
portunity has become more and more expensive for a whole host of 
reasons, whether you use your financial aid to become English pro- 
ficient or whether you have to work more hours and whether that 
work works against you or because we deny the necessary support 
systems for the institutions that they then deny you the opportuni- 
ties, so you have to borrow more money to get that opportunity, 
but this isn't unique to California, but as Jolene pointed out, we 
have determined for the purpose of the nightly news that educa- 
tion is a very important issue in this country, except that at every 
level of Government that is responsible for education, they are cut- 
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ting it It doesn't matter what level of Government you ^wk at, we 
are cutting the total national resources available for education. 

I think it is also an interesting phenomena to note that when we 
believed that a high school education was essential to young people 
in this country, we made that high school education available. We 
now recognize that it is essential that young people get advanced 
education, technical or intellectual, however you want to character- 
ize that education, but at the same time we throw up all of these 
barriers. 

These are the same children that we gave a free education to, if 
you want to use that term in the sense of fees, K through 12, but 
now we have decided that we are going to erect a whole series of 
barriers to these people when they show the initiative and the 
desire to get it, and somehow it seems to me that that is somewhat 
self-defeating as a Nation and a competitive State within that. 

I really want to thank you because I think this panel made the 
point that I was hoping to make in terms of our debate in the full 
committee, and that is that these programs really have to reflect a 
new reality that is out there, as you point out. 

When we came to this institution, they used to popularly say- 
that was 1963— that this was a high school with ash trays. Now the 
ash trays are gone and so are the high school students, but, in fact, 
now the age is 30, the average age is 30. It is full-time workers. It 
is reentry workers. It is displaced homemakers. It is young people 
who screwed up real bad the first time around trying to get a 
second chance, trying to stay in our economy, and that is a far dif- 
ferent mission that we are having to finance as a State and as a 
Nation, and a number of those students are here simply out of sur- 
vival because their job is changing, so they are trying to get new 
skills to stay in that economic system. 

I mean, it is mandatory, in a way, for some of these people that 
they be here. Otherwise, they are going to be laid off or expend- 
able. 

Gene? 

Mr. Ross. One more comment. 

I am sorry to interrupt or to stretch this panel's time out. 

Mr. Miller. For a guy who called me at eight o'clock this morn- 
ing and wanted to know if you were going to have to take the fifth 
amendment, you are a little brazen here, but go ahead. 

Mr. Ross. Mrs. Unsoeld's comments iust have reminded me of my 
days at the University of California when I took ROTC. I think one 
of the courses we took in ROTC was three units on how to be on 
the winning side. It had to do with basic national strategy for de- 
fense. One of the most important things in that theory was that an 
educated, active society or population, I think they called it, was a 
basic tool of defense and a necessity of defense, and we have to re- 
member that, you know, as we go on apportioning the national 
budget, that that is defense, too, and it is in the books. I have a 
text book somewhere that I couldn't sell that probably has it in it. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for your help. 

Mr. Miller. Our third panel is made up of Mr. Ken Rawlings, 
who is the Chief Executive Officer of the Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc., in 
San Leandro; Mr. Brian Murphy from the San Francisco State Uni- 
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versity, a great institution; and Ms. Mary Duffy from the San 
Francisco Conservation Corps. 

Thank you for joining us. We will begin with you, Ken, and your 
formal statement, if you have one, is going to be made a part of the 
record, and you may proceed in the manner in which you desire. 

STATEMENTS OF KEN RAWLINGS, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
OTIS SPUNKMEYER, INC., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LINDA RAWLINGS, PRESIDENT, OTIS SPUNKMEYER, 
INC., AND MERRILL CALLOW, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, STUDENT 
MOTIVATIONAL PROGRAM, OTIS SPUNKMEYER, INC.; BRIAN 
MURPHY, SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY, SAN FRANCIS- 
CO, CALIFORNIA; MARY DUFFY, SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
J. ANTHONY KLINE, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, SAN 
FRANCISCO CONSERVATION CORPS; AND JOHNICON uEORGE, 
CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION CORPS 

Mr. Rawlings. First, I will introduce myself. I am Ken Rawlings. 
I am with my wife, Linda Rawlings. I am the Chairman. She is the 
President. We are the founders of Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. 

We are very disappointed that we are the only private sector rep- 
resentation here. We don't think it is because the private sector 
doesn't want to be involved. I think the private sector does. I think 
that, while I am not too deeply informed on this subject, I think 
that oftentimes the private sector is encouraged not to be involved 
or is encouraged not to get involved with the educational system by 
the educators. That is my personal opinion. 

I talk from some experience because when we started our pro- 
gram, we were not greeted with open arms. So now I will tel 1 you 
about the program. 

In 1985, Linda and Merrill Callow, who is here today, the Direc- 
tor of our student motivational program, decided that we wanted to 
get involved in education, we wanted to get involved as a term you 
used, George, one time as a clear leader for students going into 
high school and going on to further education. 

To make a long story short, we formed Otis Spunkmeyer student 
motivational program, and that program takes counselors who 
work with both students and parents and teachers and counselors 
at schools to help students through the tenth and eleventh grades 
of high school so that they will be prepared to go into college or 
into vocational training with a good background. 

I have got some things I will read from, and then we will go on 
and have a discussion. I want to make sure we get everything out. 
The primary objective of the program is to help students in their 
academic and personal growth. 

The program works with the schools and families to help the stu- 
dents reach their potential and achieve personal success. The stu- 
dents are selected as tenth graders by the program counselors with 
assistance from the high school counselors, and selection is based 
on the 70 percent rule. The 70 percent rule is we feel that the top 
15 percent of the kids in school, they don't need any help. They are 
the ones who screw up the average. We can't help the 15 percent at 
the bottom. It is just that we aren't qualified and we are not capa- 
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ble— it is not something we can do. So we have taken the middle 70 
percent, and we are trying to move that 70 percent closer to the 
top 15 percent, and I think we have been successful in doing that. 

Students who have shown academic promise, participate in extra 
curvicular activities or possess active social or personal traits are 
canvassed for the program. I might add, too, that we have some 
straight A students in the program, and we have some very bad 
students in the program, so this is a general statement about 70 
percent. 

Student groups of 10 meet once a month with program counsel- 
ors and participate in activities and discussions thrt deal with the 
concerns of teenagers: Examples, communication skills, family and 
peer relationships, self awareness, career and educational plan- 
ning, et cetera. 

The students must attend these meetings in order to receive the 
full benefits of the progra-'. All of the program counselors are on 
the Otis Spunkmeyer pa,, oil and have masters degrees or Ph.D.'s 
in counseling. 

Outside of facilitating the group meetings, the counselors also 
provide limited individual and family counseling and maintain a 
constant link with students via telephone calls or by attending 
schools or other activities. 

The counselors give encouragement and act as role models for 
the students and parents. Although the program doesn't require 
students to go on to college, they are encouraged to pursue this 
option. The counselors help students go as far as they can in the 
educational process. The counselors believe that their ability to get 
work within the system is vital to the success of the program. 

Probably the most unique aspect of the program and what sets it 
apart from other core programs supporting teenagers is the active 
and required involvement of parents and guardians. They partici- 
pate in their own monthly meetings with the counselors to discuss 
the students' progress and other general topics of interest or con- 
cern to them. 

Otis Spunkmeyer employees are also active in the student moti- 
vational program and volunteer their time and energy in helping 
the students in any way they can. Taking students to sporting 
events, discussing career goals or just being a friend are ways in 
which the employees have become involved as additional cheerlead- 
ers for the program. 

The company publishes a quarterly newsletter, the Otis Notice, 
which provides news and views on the student motivational pro- 
gram. It is distributed to students and parents as well as the entire 
Otis Spunkmeyer staff nationwide. 

Over the past 6 years, the program has grown from one part-time 
counselor, who was Merrill Callow, and eight students to one full- 
time director, which is Merrill Callow, nine part-time counselors 
with over 130 students participating. The students are now being 
selected from 27 high schools, primarily in the Bay area. 

I have a list of the schools in Contra Costa County, College Park, 
Alhambra, Northgate, Acalanes, San Ramon, Monte Vista, Del 
Amigo and I guess Venture in California. 

We received many requests from other businesses and political 
organizations asking for information on how to start a student mo- 
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tivational program. In addition, the area high schools are now 
asking to be included in the program, and the Otis Spunkmeyer 
student motivational program has received the full support of area 
guidance counselors and instructors. Not true when we tried to 
start this, by the way. 

Each year after 1996 it is estimated that Otis Spunkmeyer will 
be offering financial aid to approximately 270 students who will be 
attending 4 year or 2 year colleges or advanced vocational schools. 
This will be in addition to the 100 ongoing students that are in our 
high school program. Yhe cost per student depends on the level and 
amount of services provided. 

Otis Spunkmeyer has estimated the annual cost per high school 
student to be $1,600. The average annual cost per student attend- 
ing a post-high school institution should range between $600 and 
$1,500, thus an average cost per student over the maximum 7 year 
period, starting in the tenth grade and going through 4 years of 
college would be approximately $8,800 or about $1,250 per year. 

The student motivation program, I might add, is completely 
funded by Otis Spunkmeyer. We do not take contributions. We are 
proud of the fact that 45 of the first 53 students in the program 
ha^e graduated from high school and 37 have gone on to post-high 
school education. 

That is pretty much the program. I would like to open it up to 
questions when we get around to that. 

[The prepared statement of Ken Rawlings follows:] 
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slipping through the 
cracks Hob now Otis 
Spunkn».*yer s director 
of community alf'urs 
an<l has remained my 
life long friend 

Tt»** progrenn includes 
personal counselling 



Helping Kids 
Help 

Themselves 



by Ken Bowlings 

with emphasis on 
building self esteem 
regularly scheduled 
group meetings and 
activities impaired prji 
ent or guardian paitic 
I potion meetings with 
company employees 
for educational career 
observation, and other 
activities that help tuj 
ther the development 
of the students 

Since it started as a 
pilot program m 1985 
86 70 East Day high 
) school students have 
particiijated in our pro 
gram and the majority 
have shown gratifying 
improvement in theu 
academic and social 
skills In foz-t. we have 
a success story wo/k 



ing right heto m our 
San leandjo cfJice 
Monica Malcuit com 
pleted the program 
with flying colors is 
now goal-anented and 
doing a groat job lor 
our company 

My wife Linda and I 
are speaking to ottier 
Bay Area company 
encouraging thern to 
sponsor simiiu pro 
grams in loarl schools 

(News From Head 
quarters wilt be a ley 
ukrr feafu/e wnffen by 
Ken * Unda jVaw/j/ias 
discussing f/V many 
endeavors acfjwfies 
and special nofes of 
mferesf of Ofis Spunk- 
meyer. Jnc ; 



Sales Person 
Of The Quarter 



Joan Adams is the Otis 
Spunkmeyer top sales 
person of the fp writer 
based on her sal<*s pot 
formance during the 
fust bonus period end 
ing March 30. 1990 

Bused ui the Hartford 
CT distribute! center. 
Joan h'V, done espe 
f.-wJly well v?lbng to 
hosp«ta!sunJ schools 
in that area 



Outside of bouuj u tre- 
mendous sales pel son 
for Otis f>punkmeyer 
Joans uiterest^ lie in 
team sports mnnuig 
and cycling 'to keep 
elf the ox>fcies ' She 
r^Kies ui West Hartford 
with two rcommat.s a 
yellow lab andaYorkte 
who all love Ota 
SfMrJcmeyor Cookie 

Kt« t) up the good 
work Joan 1 



OtisSpunkmeyer 
Flying High 



Starting April 1 1990. 
our great tastuig cook 
les will be offered in 
lust class sections of 
American Airlines 
flights originating on 
the East and West 
Coasts 

Long distance flights 
from New York lu 



ton. Washington 
Miami Los Angeles 
San Diego and San 
Francisco will feature 
various cookies on a 
rotatuig monthly basis, 
starling with Oatmeal 
Raisin All cookies will 
be baked fresh on- 
board each flight 



k 



tm Otis Spunkmeyer 
{* Teams Up With The 
World Champions 



Otis Spunkmeyer has 
been selected by the 
Oakland Athletic-. 
Organization to set] 
cookies in the Oakland 
Coliseum - home of 
the world champion 
Oakland As 



Starting opening day. 
Apnl 9. the cookies will 
be sold from three Jocu 
tiens in the Coliseum 

This may be a trend 
for future sal.«s of Otis 
Spunkmeyer Cookies 



Convene In Carmel, CA 



The 4th Annual Otis 
Spunkmeyer National 
Sak'S and Manage 
rnent Convention will 
beheld ui Carmel CA 
on November 8 11 
This year over 70 of 
ouj top management 
and sti]««s people will 
qualify for the trip 

fielrix and enjoy the 
roastal beauty of Car 



mel d»jep sea ftsh. 
play golf on some of 
the most prestigious 
and challenging 
courses sight see and 
shop ui the charm of 
downtown Corn*?! 
and meet with fellow 
employees in a laid 
back rtnd comfortable 
environment 

Hope to see you tliere' 




T7>o Cookie Cpmwvf**] a a <rufnlf ; Jly publicatjon tiom 
Otn spunkmeyer tnc 

143VOC"at'j!'jir»M Sun Leandro C"A ^46'/'/ 

(In CuLicrnia 1 ftoo B24 M/,?) 
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Welcome! 



From Ken 6» Lind* fowling*, Otis Spunkmeyer inc. 



Wrlcomr to 
the Hnl edition of the Sludent 
Motivational Prof nm nrwilrttrr. This newslf I 
ler it eipeclilly for you, the students Wr wini 
lo provide you with Inlormition on the progrim, 
IS well ki Otis Spufilmeyer -the company 

Olii Spunkmeyer employees will also r* 
crlvr Ihls newsletter It li Important thu Ihey 
understand wh», ihr Studrni Motivational Pro 
tram » md how It Is benefiting >o miny people 
in the ire i 

When wr, along wilh Merrill Callow, 
itarted the Studrni MotiviUonil Program five 
yean ago, we wanted to help students who hid 
potential . . . students who re illy did wanl 10 
lead luueuful lives. Since then, (he progrim 
has eipertenced incredible growth. Currently, 
we hive over 100 students, ISO parenis ind 8 
pari lime counselors involved in the program. 

The program l» based on tome very banc 
beliefs irvai we ute in our daily business ind 
penonil live* They are 

• choose people who wanl lo be successful 

• trc at (hOM people wlih respect 



• give encourage men; and support 

• eipect success 

• give lots ol posihve reinforcement 

We warn thf patents lo know that ihis is also their newsletter The 
success of this program Is based on ihf parents' involvetnenl, encourage 
meni and support. This is definitely a group effort where everyone's inpul 
Is Important 

Please contact us with any comments or suggestions on how we can 
make this newiietter more siieful for you. 




Student Successes ROcfc\0'ftL Ott <fa 

livery yeat. several students in ihe program graduate from high school mm 11 ^ !■ 



Every yeat, several students in the program graduite from high school 
and ire fated with many ihallenjtes ind decisions regarding iheir future 
The counselors encourage thf students to unlock ind fulfill Ihf tr poifntut 
... and (hev'rf doing iu*t that' Head on 

Steve March Clan of '16 . Steve was in the fiMt gmup uf studentt 
to complete the Student Motivation!) Program The progrim hf tpfd him 
become motivited in school ind set goals for his future sieve i\ mnt-niiy 
attending lo> Positis (. allege with plans lo continue or, n i frmr yr *r ■>! 
lege io study environment!) sciences * 1 he progrim helped mo see whr?p 
I winled to %<> with my !tl« siys Slcvf 

Nicole lintuono Ctait of 'B9. Nicole Is attf ndmg IK San r t 
history mijor Sen veil shf piins to study ibroid md thf r. ou to jtradui'r 
school to study business and politi*. s Thf Student Mottvitmml Pi»{,t.v.r, 
helped Nkole dfil with her problems ind lei her know thit there vsrfi' 
othf r people in similir tiluitions ' The progrim mlty helped nif with re 
lilkonships and com/iiunicitmn skills femirks Nicole 

Monica Makult Clan of '19. Currently, Monica s working fui' 
ttmf it Otis Spur.kmr vet. In,, corporate offices is the uilkctiuns su|*r\ . 
tor. ml plir.s tu tike f/jsiiu »s courses it i IikiI college tint >» ir \l> s'u 
dent Molnit.ora 1 Ptonrim Ki>e Momci thv tnotiviti^n md emouriye 
meni to do well ind set jtoih tor her life "The pft^upi rt.idr mc ■etfic 
down ind reii.re what v-is rtiiiy inportint in n,v hfe '. sivs Mu»ui 

Ben Bauer Clatl of '90. IVn it Kler.dinx Hullo Vuif, t oli^e 4 ' (] 
plans to tries let to l.r fcrkei* v is <t business rnav>r Au'iMiii* t" h>;;. 
Ihe StudeM MohviiniiI I'mgrim helped hin irirnensely H<' p*"i- ip*:c"1 
In the tutoilnj programs whi« h tiuj^ht h;i h-gn u 'tool *rioYt uj. f»-j:n t 
2.0 to i ] o Mi wj. i'j^xj r« rjice t wnh lh<> otfic t si'j<lcn'\ ir,il u'* > c#nlv 
about virious prot't ms ind (cetmgs we were hiving ', co.nrncnts Be» 



ton miv hive 
seen r>et Vuv miv tin 
heird jNrtit Piei Vov, 
.T.»y r.i«e even \t iti to 
her over l^e phone 

M f t Hr.'.riU 

Bri»n. i wo!' rait. f tyt 
the (ids Spjnkmner 
Sijdeni M>*t>«lti«Ml 
ttvtttv. bhe u nti it 
rhe iv'itivi tx!*ff r. 'hf 
ir.vftVfl'ifi' tii^Jfrtt 
Ind Uiii Sp-m^.f )»> 
|« If tr.f w hit q.« 
Ikt.i itou' thf ttotrtr 
'>f tttis ty itr|f|f r. 
r*f r,! Tsf titr.c?) 

i:re s. tk» ly-t 

tu n.t< m.tu 
SV-iVi Shf rt^i r: u! 
the fc^:«i.rk ■ > I'-.ikr 
i.t« f>fr>Tiir;| ry.s 
itr.o'r.Jir 

At (O.JJ'Ml./, 
i:*c <i»erte** 
Iff i • *J.e..) ■ 1 1'.* 
Si-lfiiJ Moi:*l!,' ' 1* 
» !'^f|-> nf*j.fi'ff 
l hf t r«t^r..",t r < ■•:« 
p'nid.r.i «. j' ffU<.-i 



highly Su<ff ttf«l pro 

grin 

Oultidf of ihf 
M'jdfnt Mvii«itmn<i 
ero|ilffl. Kh'/r.4i it thf 
npftl"*r.t »n it an* 'o 
Ifif if mo! t p tl:.-»itgr 

of opftitiont it (hit 
Hynk«if»f r. !n< Ir, 
'hit r/if . tre Ml d4<lv 
torn;' w.'h ir.e 
cofr.p4(i|f t 44 iit'.tibg 
t,«>r. ».f nirit shf ar 
l*ffl il»-r^t qufttir r.t 

< ff.'ef tranageri. in<] 
miki iv ii^b f>r 

\r, |<i ffTuier,) »ri 
f»:er..i:v mlrntf U.t 
[»b h*(» .t.ft tutrix 
r+i ir.|!#r|.r.|Bl<« 4 i 
sp.r.lir-iftf! »<yH,ft jf i 
tt, tO", pfMjtl nr.f \ tr<4 
iit'fifc«i;oti ,f '!fn 

*l |f ' trf rrf rid )U1 
u ufitt.-.T, ft-,:-, injtt 

re Mi ffsifi *lt 

<•' ",>^.< ' r.f uvs 



ri) 



uwf'jt r.twi iboj' thit 
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Meet the Counselors 



Philosophy: 8* com 
muted to helping stu- 
dents retch their 
toils. 

Jennifer Levy- 



We're proud to say thai the Otis Spunk 
mrycr Student Motivational Program has tome 
of (he mo»t etperienved and diverse counselor* 
in the field We'd llkr lo lake thu opportunity 
to introduce ihem 10 you 

Merrill Callow, Profram Director ind 
Countftoe. Merrill helped develop ihr Student 
Moiivitionii ftvg'.tm in IV85 Hr be^n his 
counseling career in 194ft after graduating from 
tIC Berkeley In l°f»2 he tuned t pro tie prac 
Ike m adolescent and family counseling /7>f 
/oiDp/if rV/tevr to f/W dte n/r> <>/ rte r 'vdtnt 

Dou|l«l Callow, Counifloe. When 
Doug's not hrlpuig sludrnli in (he Otis Spunk 
meyer program, he's working with high vfiooi 
students through an outreach program i 1 fool 
hill Christian Fellowship. He also ria\ a private 
practice in marnage and family counseling Phi 
iosofihy I quip Uodenli with nectiury lift 
%kllii, a'Kf the Mtm ofhumtn rrUtivmhips 

Nil I HJftfetfi Conmalof. Nils wa* i 
counselor in ihe public schools lor neatly 2U 
years uniO I "ft? when hr sorted his own pn 
vale ptactke in marriage and family touuwlin^ 
Me is aiv> Admissions *>tordtn*l<>r for the i ah 
foin* Graduate Schoot of family and Ma^ruge 
Counseling Phitoioph* Pn>rtde itudtnti with 
the twili io dihteiT pmovl iuivhi 

Jerome Knoi, Counifloe. Jriomr is a 
t^nseio: witfi the Alamrda County l>ep! of AJ 
cohoi 4 DfuRi Ht rniuys h:s work with 'h. Stu 
drnl Motivational f'rogiani and rn.ly hr lines i! 
n wi-fkmjr, btcavsr :i provides ihf student; *un 
a support network ouiside of ihe school syitem. 

Multi-Cultural 
Celebration 

f.arolyt: V oil's student groups observed 
Ihr holidays in a un qjr *av by nVbralifr 
Kwan/aa. t holiday based on »r, f asi Afrit in 
harvest festival 

Ihe h'*li(J*» is mailed by trvrn principles 
*huh benefit the tjmiW, ihe i ommunity and 
mankind 

rVitfi |fi upt i rlrbrjird fc»an/ai by dis 
Hissing th« festival and us meaning ol bring:ng 
uniiv \M>: ihr fcfmips Ihe disv-ssion included 
understanding, ffirxcimgand passing 'jn iheir 
cultural l.rntagii 

Afn iigM-r.r aia-.d* *or ra.h f/inuije. Ihe/ dlujcsed ihr e.emngs iheme which was "Sjnh 
*M ^ , J^po^r'• I *th \tudeni sf*rrd in!.-fif*!.f,f: frsm Ihnr rihnu linr whif h h»d t+tn p«\rd -Juan 
t • 'fi*-:), l".e- t tfirr- 1 i,h*n,if<3 lundm^r gjfti »hi< h reprtS4*rtlfd Ihcif culluie hiN riu il>u p^rtn * 
pj'rd .n ihv 

Ili» r topt-d '^.i- , tj 4 i...<i i 'f h> jjftjiini- in « "I f i.ts "I ine Milust' U i\< a! .Ii i:-..lud*i| 
tfripri. nu.k Dk >tie ^t^..|e•ln *'sd ^itfi^ »hi? h*l Uet. j.-4s»id <).,*n fron. ifieif *m i si.r. 

"K.;-: < ! fiiy Kf :*^*> r>:«:iti ,; l.,r.'. ,e1 iN-y {«;;i«d ji' ipptevlitr r^.p r , f 
says Ms '*oii -llmi> respe<l lof larmU hive noco<or birnen ". she crr.phati/t's 



Get It Off Your Chest! 



I Wendt, CottHMtor. 

(hitside of the Stwfcni 
Moiiviiionii Program. 
Jennifer It Dean of Stu 
I drnis i: i private Bay 
Are* ufcool In her role is tounielof, she be 
lirves il s importini to provide sludems with 
positive eipertences *nd rule modrli Philoso 
phy t'TKOurifr itwfi'Mt to bf In poutHt f/Jrt 
rontrtnh 

Marcle Radlui , Covnltlor. Mjrvie's 
bfoid rijtrirnce moudes conducting work 
shops tint 'Mudeni Study trim' training f<ir 
ir*c hrr» wuhin ihr (.ilifornlj Vulr Depanmrni 
i*f E-du«ainMS PhUowphf 4 (.4t4trst /of itu 
dent* io wch their full potentui. 

Caroiyn Scott, Couitlttor. (.*rolyn is r> 
irrmny busy between ^e^ responsibilmrs t\ t 
m-ddle uhuol gjidirur counselor itid nistruclur 
b' t g»idu*lr level iiAintelirig program Pt\tlo\o 
phy Comtnuntc4te to ttimenn how import4t\t 
they 4rt itfltuntry, penondlty. and Jtxia/rV 

Donald Underwood, Counifloe. Don is t 
psyv hologv *nd biology irachrr n t (say Arr* 
hi^h s<niHjl Mr *ivo stirtrd thr gifird program 
*nd Andrtnn l>ec*irt*l!iii ,n i \.nti* ( ost* 
i.ojnty Philosophy Unlock the itudenti'po 
tentui 




UfUm Stmt, rewrlw. kft. Me«v t & **+ *r 
loHl 1*4 St* mt HH* 



Program Perks 



Ail peopfe cur 


aUr for group 


rrntry involved in Ihe 


usr | 


Student Motivational 


» Otli Spunimryrr 


Progr*m receive many 


Air Sky Tour * no 


of the same benefits 


ch*rge 


«..d diuounts is Otis 


• Unlimited use of 


Spunkmeyer employ 


the Otis spunk 


ees Please feel free 


meyer Gym'. 


to like fdvinlige of 


"nun *r*: 


a mjny of theie 


".I 4Hpm 


■prtu" is yuu'd like 


Sat lOimapm 


Ihey include 


Closed Sundays. 


• Ohs Spunkmeyer 


If you hive ques 


l ookle [>ough c 


Huns or would like 


StO'Case 


more infurmitton on 


• Bnmnirs S Muf 


these benefit!, pieive 


fins y Sh 'case 


(ontu.1 Khonda 


» 1 imcusi..e Seme 


Bryan, t.'oordinalor. 


W ill) per hour 


Otis Spunkmeyer Siu I 


discuunl. 1 rioui 


dent Motivational 


minimuin • iThr 


Program. (415) 357 j 


Otis Spu'ikmeyer 


Y8J6. | 


Van is alw *vati 


! 


•A II 00 J j.rrJ 


'n r-M-i hmn leirmnion ! 


(perion trvrr>.r.| m^si It i 


i unci 


••A pi/tM ?*r.» r*. f tiudr-l l'it^4#r.U , 


or <winw; ■ \ t tinfi • r 1 


.•'ill aiAlId llk» tr ; «»* ! 


Shy Tour, thr >■>»• n tlii.1 
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Measuring 
Success 



Fmm Km b Itndt R4wttngs, otts Spuntmeyrr. Inc 



Many people ask ut how wr will measure 
the lucent ot the Sludeni Motivational Program. 
There arr several ways of measuring the success ol our program Mm, 
high schools arr now contacting ut wanting lo know how they can get In 
voivfd wllh (he program. When the Student Moiivailonal Program flrsl be 
gin. ihey were skeptical Wr had to convince Ihr schools thai (hit wat a 
worthwhile endeavor Now, everyone wand lo be part ol ir. 

We can measure tuiceu by the Immense growth of ihe program from 
one counselor and len tludentt 10 nine counselor* and over 100 students 
the many inquiries we get from other businesses and political organua 
tiom asking us how wu own Student Motivational Program works, Is an 
other sure sign of surcess 

While all of ihese results are significant, they don'l really turn up the 
inspiring success of the Student Moiivailonal Program. What really shouts 
success I* you ihr students and parents. The instant you make ihe dec! 
slon lo succeed, you have become successful' It's as simple as that' And 
that's our joai. 

People alui ask us il there is one "ideal" student graduate of the Stu 
deni Mohvanonal Program Naturally, thete isn'i one ideal person, but 
many We don't enpect all people who parlicipjie in this program to leave 
with the same qualities or goals 

There are, however, two basic yel important results ot the Studen Mo- 
tivational Program which we would like to pass on to you. The number 
one outcome should be SHI rSTKKM When people have self esteem It re 
fleets off of everyone and everything ihey touch This program Is designed 
to help you develop the necessary skills needed to attain self esteem - no 
matter what your goals or expectations are Oils Spunkmeyer. Inc. acts as a 
"cheering section' to lei you know you matter to us and to others. What 
you do and contribute it important lo your life and society. 

The second outcome of Ihe program Is ihe concept of "GIVING BACK." 



Bigger & Better 



The Student Motivational Program newsletter hac grown from two to 
four paget lhi* will allow us to provide you with mnre information regard 
ing the program and other developments within Otis Spunkmeyer. inc. 

Ihts alvo means (hat the re will be more r.jom for your articles and/or 
story suggestions. Please write us May with any ideas you have (or Ihe 
newsletter 

Me Of if Nttth t 
(His Spunkmeyer. Inc. 
14 WO t .aialina St. 
Sanlean<ir»,<:A V4V/7 
Attn Rhonda Bryan 



This means helping others because you have been helped. Imagine If ev 
eryone who has been helped at some lime in their life passed on (he good 
deed That's a nke thought and a positive goal (o strive for 

Has the Student Motivational Profram been successful so fai f ABSO 
lUTF.LY' Ka<h lliank you letter we receive from a student or parent con 
firms the program') success- We're proud ol ine Student Moiivailonal Pro 
gram and we're proud ol you! 



Mark Your Calendar 



On Sunday, May 
10. the annual Otis 
Spunkmeyer picnic 
will take place from 
I 00 S 10pm ai Sea 
Mill Hark ai the San 
Uandto Marma 

This fun filled 
eveni Is an e*.elleni 
opportunity to meet 
other students, par 
ents, counselors and 
Oils Spunkmeyer em 



ptayees In a relaxing 
and enjoyable set 
ting Several acritvi 
ties have been plan 
ned. including volley 
ball and softball chal 
lenge games 

tach family is re 
sponsible for its own 
picnic lumh, drinks 
and picnicware Ihe 
grills will be nice and 
hot lor anyone who 



plans to barbeque 
Ice cream and you 
guessed tl. cookies 
will be provided by 
Otis Spunkmeyer 

We encourage you 
lu bring your enure 
family lo this annual 
springtime event. It's 
a guaranteed good 
time* 



And The Winner Is.-. 
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College Manning: 
Students and Parents 
Working Together 



Your Future la Now 

for moil of you, thr time has come lo ilin 
thinking iboot your lututr Many updone arr 
Open to you including college, tradr u'ool, ihr 
mitiijry, or entering Ihr work force Immediate ly 
iltrf high Khool. Whatever you decide, prupe i 
plannlnjt and research ihould be t port o| ihe 
decision miking procrss 

Whilr college nn'l lor evrrvbody, ihr blu 
drnl Molivallonal Proifim rn;uuragei itudenls 
lo pufiur thli opllon College provides If lining 
and education important in today's compettiive 
job maitrl. "We frel thai student* ihould go ai 



Learn More About College Planning 



(aril they can with their education.* Don 

Underwood, an Otis Spunkmeyer counselor. 'If 
thry (ind the educational route lin'l working, 
then they can explore other areas," he addi 

This article will help you and ymir purrnu 
begin ihr college planning proceis together 
Role of The Parents 

Some parrnli may be wondering what thry 
can do io help thru children plan for college 

studies have shown lhal childrrn whose par 
rnis are involved in the actdrmtc process |e %. 
helping iele<t high Khool cuurses) do much 



Employees Give Student 
Workers High Marks 



beiirr in Khool than those childirn whosr par 
nils arrn'i involved Sludrnti wl'h involved 
and lupponive parenis havr a grratrr vens* ul 
commilmenl and dedication toward school and 
work 

Parent* should be fart of Ihr college plan 
nwg process Irom beginning lo rnd. This in 
dudes setting paramrlrrs for thrir children and 
discussing issurs which will alfrct thr college 
drcivion. fur instancr. how much they can real 
Istlcally aflurd lu pay for cullrge tuition and llv 
Ing arrangements afirr high Khool 
It Collet* For Your 

Sevrral fa<*nrs ihould be 
considrrrd whrn drclding il 
college is an option, and t( 11 
Is, whlcl Khool >s ihe best 
(or you. Antwrfing thrsr 
questions will hrlp you with 
the prtxevs 

• What arr ynui long irrm 
job'career goals' 

• l)u your goals require 
rducaliun beyond high 
Khool' 

• (Hj yoo likf u'huol and 
want lo irarn thir „i that 
college i an provide ' 

• What is your high school record, so far? 
Evaluating Schools 

You and your parent* have restart hed and 
ditcimed Ihe opilons and you se decided lu f> 
lo college Now you nuivt evaluat* whith uhool 
u best for yoti Answering inr following ques 
lions will help narrow dnwn your choices 

• Whai is your currrnl drade Point A>f ragr? 

• If taken, whai were yuur stoies un ihe 
(•Mrtvd M lets Hf* 



Sludenis make 
great summertime 
employees, or so say 
Sana Barron and 
Mike lans Otis 
Spunkmeyer empluy 
ees Both have had 
Ihr pleasure ul work 
ing with (uriivipantv 
of the stodrni Moil 



vational Program 
over the summer 
brrak 

last year. Sama 

wat ovrrwhelmvil 
with work As super 
visnr of accounts pay 
aHr . hr r rr\r«>nubih 
hrs v«ere growing 
along wllh the com 



pany. Things were 
really stacking up. 
when one day N'kole 
lar.iuono |oliir»1 hrr 
drparimenl for Ihe 
summer *shr helped 
u\ with MmR. plu>ne 
calls. tv.A ima 1 ! ar 
lOUflWJ proiei's," 
r \l\ Santa 'As 



fast paced as our de 
parlmenl is, we re 
ally needed someone 
who ccul<J keep up ' 
sama was impressed 
Willi N;<o!r"s hard 
wock it'.d willmess to 
d<> whatcvf r wa\ 
t;i i-di'd in hrlp U:v 



YouMakdlt 
Hoppen 

At Ihe center of the Otis Spunkmeyer Slu 
dent Motivational Program is . 



Douglas Callow, 
Counselor 

grisly Rliu 
Ben Burnu 
Willow Chuse 
Amy Cavel 
Chuck Ceberi 
Ashrr Miller 
lason Robison 
Teresa Telibs 
Roianne Violelt 
Merrill Callow, 
Counieloe 
Jens Andersen 
lavin hrown 
Cindy l)as is 
Bryan Kiltie 
Christie Marshel 
Tern Soura 
Roh syms 
Jim Vulcle 
David VYeighlman 
Mil Hagberg, 
Counieloe 
S'oe Babuljak 
la.quelme Chatman 
f raiictne Dominque; 
Kari leitner 
I isa lifdigian 
He ithrr Maxo Phillip* 
hi viii go/inch ik 
Matihew Moirtan 
lefte«e Payne 
Jennifer Vaoghn 
dihtan Warren 
Jerome Knox, 
Counselor 
Andrew t!raier 
lanionl llipptns 
Seifnh Jenkins 
Nam i lacy 
Noiikounlailahafjnuirj 
I rnnard Rnbe/is 
James \ Thomas 
Habl Warren 
JenlVel'v, Wendt, 
Counteloe 
Malthew Beaver 
Alison Huilrr 
Jessica Corngan 
Nathan I ick 
Mario \ ilijue (Gloria 
^itth iiiaiit 
Melinda Mellon 



Sidney Moreno 
Oliver Kafanan 
Jennifer Rasmussen 
/ereyna (Kfynal 

Sala/ar 
Claradina Toya 

Marti* Radius, 
Counieloe 

Davd Ashiun 
gruta (.owin 
Mail Mean 
hemka I nnquer 
Kellh I luv<ers 
lenmfei '.lass 
Sara Mauser 
Knsiy lournray 
Sarah Kieliy 
Mknael O'Connell 
Michelle O'Meara 
Rachel Valtio 

Carofyn Scott, 
Counselor 
Andres Alvarez 
hta lane Brown 
Te Aira Brawn 
levofio Tony Culm 
Rosa Maria t orunado 
Maria Del outdrs 

lope/ 
Andrea Dulc hover 
loshua Cregg 
Michelle (ruerrrro 
David H< r.'iander 
Irederu'k lsaac\ 
tiffany Johnson 
f.fis Mason 
( hristine 1'osry 
lavur Ouilrr 
Kiiben Robinson 
( aula Ross 
SuMf siagjt 
Michael Washington 

Don Underwood, 
Counaeloe 

Brian Cerrl 
Angela I trod 
Jennifer Hatch 
Hrlen I am 
Mike Mara/ram 
Joanne Muschannw 
isannyO'tsell 
< h.m si.av* 
hnsien I r.amrs 
Ryan Wherler 
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A* NtimtMtrifHCofp* tuk trttntnt 
ttrtttoition. 



Jof Nrth. J 1990 
fjxluHt of Castro Valley 
High School ind ihf Siu 
deni Mohvailonal Program 
has a rral siory to if II 

lot 'i (uiurr didn't look 
too bright duelng hi* 
freshman year in high 
school A .9 G PA along 
will) a lack of discipline 
was the beginning of a 
rocky toad for joe. Then, 
one quarter into mi 
sophomore year he was 
eapeHed from school on charges of battery on school grounds. 

After spending J*, days tn juvenile hall, he enrolled In a private school 
where he began lo gri hit life on [rath. "I always had the academic knowl 
edge.* recalls Joe -I just didn't have the discipline to apply myself." 

While attending private school, he started touting on hi* studies and 
raised his CPA to a 1.8 "I guess I was tired of bring looked down on." 
comments Joe It was ihen that he was acr epted tnio the Student Motlva 
tlonal Program. 

Me admus he Wi , tkepiuai at first However, the student and pare n l 
meeltnp taught him a lol aboul hlmsell. and whai he needed to do to be a 
success *My self confidence improved and my life started cominj tg 
gether," he says Joe even admits lhai he dtd most of the talking during 
the gruup discussions * they couldn't shut me up.* he says laughing 

Rr|oining his classmates at Castro Valley High School, ioe graduated 
wllh honors Uurmt. his last few years in school, he received several 
awards which he and his family are quite proud of Some ol the mosl pres 
tigious awards include second highest rating m ihe CoWen State Ceom 
etry h»am ttop iOX of siudentsl. two lime Honor Society member. \np 5% 
In the California stale Chem a ihon Juver 1 500 students participated), 
and. a lifetime membership m the California Scholarship federation 

knowing that the one thin* he suit lacked was ihe sinci discipline to 
wurk his way through college, lot decided to Join the Marine Corps -A 
philosophy of the Marine Corps li 'Complele the Mission'," says joe. 
"That sounded good lo me " 

Unfortunately, 'ecent back problems resulted in a medical discharge 
from the Marines. Joe now plans on going to Chabot College to complele 
his general education courses and then on to California State University to 
study bioscience. 

Ihe Otis Spunkmeyer siudeni Motivational Program is pmod of He 
is a shining rumple of what haul *ork and perseverance can do to turn a 
person's life around tor the better 



Counseling Staff A 

Marilyn Harryman has Joined the Siudeni Motivational Program's v oun 
sellng stiff The announcement was made by Merrill Callow, counselor 
and program director. Eileen ve April I, Ms. Haeryman became responsible 
for students from Albany and li Cerrito High Schools. 

Along wllh accepting a counseling position with (he this Spunkmeyer 
program, she has also been appointed to ihe newly created position of 
counselor at large for the Oakland School Disirict. In iht* position, she will 
be working wllh all counselors with ,t the school district on program and 
curriculum development 

Her broad counseling eiperience spans over 20 years and Includes such 
positions as head counselor a( McClymonds High School In Oakland, work 
•hop presenier in adult career counseling lor Alumnae Resources In San 
Francisco; and career development Instructor for Chaboi College in 
Hayward. 

"I'm eicited about being a part of the Student Motivational Program,* 
uys Ms Harryman "I look forward to the hands on work with Ihe siu 
dents and the close coniaci this program allows me lo have with (heir par 
ents* 

According to Merrill Callow, "Ms. Harryman is a fine eumpie of (he 
quality counseling and instruction thai the otis Spunkmeyer student Moll 
vitlonai Program Is mown fur, and will continue to live up to." 

Ms Harryman's philosophy: Gt* people the necetury tools to become 
mounted and pwdttcttre workers ind/mity members. 



Uorning How Cooklos Art 




The group ukeu ortik 

Usi hall, four siu 
dent groups loured 
the Otis Spunkmeyer 
manufacture plant 
and corporate head 
quarters Over 60 
students, parents and 
siblings observed 
first hand how Otis 
Spunkmeyer rookies 
and Muffins ate made 
and distributed 

"li s always inter 
esimjt to tour the 
Otis Spunkmeyer fa 



in the Otis Spunkmeyer fltneu center 
ctllty," uys Martle 
Radius, Casiro Valley 
group counselor "It's 
Important for ihe stu 
dents, parents and 
counselors to remem 
ber whal fhe driving 
force is behind the 
Student Motivational 
Program- Otis 
SpunkmeKr, Inc.," 
she emphasizes 

The groups also 
|ol a look at the out 
Spunkmeyer fitness 



center— one of the 
manybcneflrsofbe 
Ing associated with 
(he company. The 
center includes a has 
kelbaif court, cardto 
vascular equipment, 
welghl machines, 
and ?ven its own per 
sonal trainer 

If you weren't 
able to make in is 
tour, nol lo worry 
there will be olh 
ers In the future 
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Students 9k Pwrents lWetfcln^ Together 



college t Mry eumv PSAT, SAT a nd 'or 
ACT (usually lakrn during Junior year) 1 

• How much money cm you budget lowaid 
college? 

• Do you wanl lo live al oi near home jfivi 
high school? 

• Are you familiar wiih the d'Krrrni lollrne 
sysienis, e g commumly colleges. IK'. Cal 
Stale, private colleges, trade schools' 

Thr ne«i sir p should br J trip lo your high 
uhool counseling/ iarrrr cenler Thr brst re 
sources are nghl in Ihr student's baikyard." 
comments Mf Underwood He poiniv oul ihji 
students and pa'enli should takr advantagr of 
Ihe tremendous amount ol If rr information pro 
vtded by high school counsrltiig/ca 
reer cenlers 

High school iounselur\ will lay oul 
academu and finjncul rvquireme nil 
(or any of ihr lollege* you 'rr inif r 
esied in. Mosi high sihool counseling 
crnirn also conduci "college pun 
ntng" seminar* For ihr parents 

Of coutsr, your Oils Spunkmryrr 
counselor is always available lo help 
you wiih pos i high school planning. 
Whrthrr you need hrlp improving 
your gradrs or applying for fmaniul j id, Ihry 
are willing and able lohelp you sorl Ihrough Ihr 
process 

Altrr narrowing down yourmlirgr chmcrs, 
conlait ihr admissions departments at ihose 
schools Ih«v ( an pmvidr you wiih important 
informal' *i such is rnruilm.-nt deadlines, a. a 
dc mu tiquiiemenis. jnd tun urn guidelines 

t ion 'I be tnitmidatrd in tall and ask Inr Hip 
Admissions department*, arr \*>t up lo assist yon 
wiih ihr enrollment process II you find you're 
hiving problrms gelling Ihr information you 



nrrd, ask your high school or Ous Spunkmeyf r 
counselor for hrlp in lulling through thr "red 
l ape " 

Setting Goad 

Begin sriimg goals lo ensure admittance into 
Ihr school of your choice Th's unludes saving 
money, making suir your grades an- vsheic ihey 
should br lo mm Ihe schrxit's rrquirrmenis, 
and griung any necessary work expe rirnie 

Hy now you should have a grnrral idra ol 
how muih n's going lo cost tu aiirnd collrge 
You may not havr thr monry right now, which 
means you might want to start looking for a 
summrr |ob. A summer job will not only allow 
you lo savr monry for college, bul H will give 



Figure 1 . Financial Aid Programs 



you valuable work nperirncr. This looks Im 
prrssivr on a school appltialmn or rrsumr. 

How arr your gfadri' l>o ihry mrri the nec 
rssary rrquirrmenis to gel inin ihr tollegr of 
your choice' li s not loo late hi start improving 
Vm by atlfiidiny summer sihool Most high 
si hoots nflt'f \- miner si hool pm^rjms Irre n! 
charge or fin 4 small ire I he M'lrtrui Mn!m 
I u>n at hitgfam jlsuoMns nilnnri/ proguiiis tl 
you'tl itkr 'o gei a l\t ad start tor the I jtl term 

In adduior id trjdilionjl summer si rtooi. 
many m h<H»l districts oiler special suninin pro 



Employees Give Student Workers Nigh Maries 



department 

Shr believes Ihe 
Sludrlll Motivational 
Piogram is vvirth 
while because it 
givrs sludenis thr 
neiessary skills and 
experience ih^v ll 
nrrd ro be success 
(ut 'I know thai 
Nicole will br sm 
crssful to whalrtrr 
she chooses to do," 
says Santa 

Mike Jans is Ihe 



punhastnK fanagrr 
foi Otis Spunkmryrr, 
I in He is very in 
solved in the Mudrin 
Motivational Program 
and loofdinairs 
many ol thr iitidrni 
a< iivitu s and out 
inits this summer. 
Mtki is workiiift Willi 
Rob syms from the 
student Moiisanonai 
Program at Otis 
Spunkmryer's pljs 
ttcs company Kob is 



iiirrcn'ly w^rkuv 
pan time and wilt 
rvciMuat'y go fun 
t mil' ssiien st MtHtl is 
mil "He really 
r aught on quit k," 
says Mtkr Hod is a 
lit'incnrntiis hrlp u> 
the Mall and at Ihe 
same nnu' ts gaining 
valuable ripen 
enre," hr adds 

Of tourse, Mikr >\ 
a firm be! c\er in the 
Student Motivatmnal 



I'logiam "I rtijoy 

SSr ( fkltlg Will) V'HJTljf 
fH'Opli' at t (1 SIlOpdM 

in)' tiii'in in jnv way 
that 1 1 an 

mem opi*>riunttn"> 
ar ()it\ Spunkme^'f. 
im *w limned ( on 
/at / your protfjm 
i attmelar for mote 
\nfotnulion tr/tinf 
inji /oft openings 



grams including carrer riploralion, forrign 
study lours and sports camps Contact your high 
school counseling olficr for more information 
on these programs 

Once your goals arr vet, sink lo Ihrm as best 
as you i an parents should encouragr Ihrtr rhil 
drrn to stay on Iraik Positive reminders and 
suggestions arc Ihe brsl vsay to support children 
through the mllrge planning process 
Financial Aid 

You may brcomr overwhelmrd whrn think 
mg about how to pay for iollege Remember 
that thr Otis Spunkmryrr Mudenl Motivational 
Piogram provides (manual assislamr if you 
mrrl all of Ihe program requirements, Talk wiih 
your Oris Spunkmryrr coursrlor for mure mfor 
malion. You should also conlail thr (manual aid 
offices at thr colleges you're thinking uf aiirnd 
Ing ll is their |ob lo hrlp sludenis 
and parents cope with paying for 
coltrgr Srr figure I for a list ol fi 
nanctal aid programs lhal may br 
available to you. 

Brlow Is a hit of jddilional li 
nancial aid sourcrs that may br ol 
help lo you whrn deciding how In 
pay fnr college 

• Cjit/oftttj Student Ftoinitti Aid 
Workbook 

• Meetxng College Costs 

• ttrfy h tunc ut Aid PUnnirift Ser 
me this srrvur provides you 
with an early summary ol your ft 
iijiiual status free ol charge 

Talk with your high school or Otis Spunk 
hvyrf ifiunsrlor loi mformaimn on how to a|i 
ply I, if ihe above Imani Hi aid programs uf (or 
jjV4iUhiltiv "I (he workbooks and services 
Never Give Up! 

II you gi t frustrated vWh the college plan 
lung pfiv.ess. don't gis* up I hrte arc plenty ot 
pa-oplr available to help you ihrough tl II you'ie 
vsofrtrd ilmui finances, ihe (!ahfofma (-omnuj 
nily ( ollcgr systt'ni pmvtdrs quality edtli ation 
4t a In* » osi I Ins mrans the divir lev higher 
eduiaitmi is always open to you 




ti- I Ifn Mali, * w t q i j 4 f I r 1 1 ) p^tjlu 4tn)t\ frp.ifl 
i-sinti an t iSMirv tr ft4f<1iny> itt (><is S|, u iikituve( 

Wudfpi Mi>iiva'iiwa' [•(• tiam 

ni;s \p\inkntytt, Uu 
t a Wu I'jtatma stiff i 

Sanlcar.dr., I. A V4S7 7 
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Otis Spunkmeyer Student Motivational Program Overview 



The Vision 

! In 1985, Ken and Linda Rawlings, CEO and President of Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. had a strong 
! dcsirc 10 hc, P hW> school students reach their potential and become productive citizens. They 
| believed there was a -middle" 70% of students who, because they were capable, did not receive 
the encouragement, support and attention that those in the top or bottom 15% received. The 
Rawhngs wanted to help these students by giving them the necessary support - motivational^ 
and financially - to become successful and responsible people. In essence, they wanted to be 
a "cheering section" for these students. 



Ken and Linda Rawlings wanted to be personally involved in a student program that promised 
more than just "throwing money- at the problem. They wanted to develop a process whereby 
kids would be committed to stay in a program for a set period of time and follow some fairly 
strict guidelines. This would give students a sense of responsibility - helping them to set and 
achieve goals. In return, the students would receive financial assistance for college or trade 
school along with other tangible (and intangible) benefits. 

Ken and Linda contacted a well-respected adolescent and family counselor, Merrill Callow to 
help develop and coordinate the program. He not only had the necessary experience, but he 
was also an old family friend. In fact, he had been Ken's high school basketball coach and 
counselor . Ken's "cheering section". The following year, the Otis Spunkmeyer student 
Motivational Program was born. 

Program Objectives & Student Selection 

The primary objective of the program is to help students in their academic and personal 
growth. The program works with the schools and families to help the students reach their 
potential and achieve personal success. Students are selected as 10th graders by the program 
counselors (with assistance from the high school counselors) and selection is based on the 70% 
rule. Students who have shown academic promise, participated in extracurricular activities or 
possess other positive social or personal traits are candidates for the program. 

Student groups of ten meet once a month with the program counselors anO participate in 
activities and discussions that deal with the concerns of teenagers, e.g. communication skills 
family and peer relationships, self-awareness, career and educational planning, etc. The 
students must attend these meetings in order to receive the full benefits of the program, 
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Role of (be Counselors, Parents & Staff 

All of the program counselors are paid staff of Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. and have Masters 
degrees and/or Ph.D.s in counseling. Outside of facilitating the group meetings, the counselors 
also provide limited individual and family counseling and maintain a constant link with the 
students via telephone calls and by attending school or other activities. The counselors give 
encouragement and act as role models for the students and parents. 

Although the Otis Spunkmeyer Student Motivational Program doesn't require the students to 
go on to college, they are encouraged to pursue this option. The counselors help the students 
go as far as they can in the educational process, and the counselors believe that their ability 
to network "within the system" is vital to the success of the program. 

Probably the most unique aspect of the Otis Spunkmeyer program, and what sets it apart from 
other corporate programs supporting teenagers, is the active (and required) involvement of the 
parents and guardians. They participate in their own monthly meetings with the counselors to 
discuss the students' progress and other general topics of interest or concern to them. 

Otis Spunkmeyer employees are also active in the Student Motivational Program and volunteer 
their time and energy to helping the students in any way they can. Taking students to sporting 
events, discussing career goals, or just being a "big brother or sister" are ways in which 
employees have become involved as additional "cheerleaders" for the program. 

Some unusual program perks available to the students and parents include: full use of the Otis 
Spunkmeyer fitness center, discount rates on the company's limousine service and Otis 
Spunkmeyer Air's DC- 3 Sky Tours, and discounts on Otis Spunkmeyer Cookies. The company 
also holds annual picnics and formal dinners for all employees and participants of the Student 
Motivational Program. 

The company publishes a quarterly newsletter, The 0//$rVof/ce, which provides news and views 
on the Student Motivational Program. It is distributed to students and parents as well as the 
entire Otis Spunkmeyer staff nationwide. 

Program Growth 

Over the last six years the program has grown from one counselor and eight students to one 
full-time director, nine part-time counselors and over 130 students and 200 parents. The 
students are now being selected from 24-27 high schools primarily in the Day Area. 

Ken and Linda Rawlings receive many requests from other businesses and political 
organizations asking for information on how to start a Student Motivational Program. In 
addition, area high schools are now asking tu be included in the Otis Spunkmeyer program. 
The Otis Spunkmeyer Student Motivational Program has received the full support of area 
guidance counselors and instructors. 
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Costs of tbe Program 

Each year after 1996, it is estimated that Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. will be offering financial aid 
to approximately 270 students who might be attending a four-year or two-year college or 
advanced vocational school. This will be in addition to the 100 students still in the 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. 

An average yearly cost per student will depend on the level and amount of services provided. 
Otis Spunkmeyer has estimated the yearly cost per high school student at $1600. An average 
yearly cost for a student attending a post-high school institution might range between $600- 
$1500. Thus, an average cost per student over the maximum seven year period (starting in 10th 
grade and going through four years of college) would be approximately $8,800 • or about $1,250 
per year. 

Benefits to the Company 

Because the Rawlings run such a highly visible and profitable company, they are constantly 
approached by philanthropic organizations for donations. Their highest giving priority is to 
education. With its own Student Motivational Program, Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. is able to 
devote all of the necessary time and resources to helping the students and developing the 
program - no more sifting through stacks of proposals on charitable organizations and 
programs. And there is no money being drained off the program for fund raising activities or 
administrative costs. The Student Motivational Program is completely funded by Otis 
Spunkmeyer, Inc. 

Perhaps the biggest benefit, however, is the satisfaction the company gets from being involved 
in such an effective and worthwhile program. Kei: and Linda Rawlings, the counseling staff 
and many involved Otis Spunkmeyer employees get direct feedback from the students and 
parents telling them how positive the program has been. 

Measuring Success 

Evaluating the program's success depends on the goals and objectives set forth by the corporate 
sponsor and on the type of individuals participating in the program. In the case of the Otis 
Spunkmeyer Student Motivational Program, 45 of the first 53 students in the program have 
graduated from high school, and 37 have gone on to post high school education (emotional and 
drug related problems were cited as being the major reasons for students not graduating), 

However, there are many immeasurable benefits and successes of the program. The most 
rewarding are the many thank-you letters the company receives from the students and parents 
describing improved self-confidence, academic achievements, and most importantly, their 
genuine desire to pass on good deeds to others. Thus, a by-product of the program is an 
ongoing contribution to making the world a little better place in which to live. The effects of 
the program have radiated throughout the community and beyond. 

Attached are some examples of comments by high school guidance counselors and anonymous 
parent and student evaluations. 
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OTIS SPUNKMEYER MOTIVATIONAL PROGRAM 



INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS 



Requirements for selection of students may vary, depending upon the program's needs and emphasis, 
but, basically, students selected will be those who have shown: (a) a positive attitude and behavior; 
(b) current academic achievement, and/or a strong potential for greater academic achievement, and/or 
demonstrate a special talent in extra-curricular activities; and, above all (c) students must be willing to 
work to improve themselves through regular attendance and positive participation in the monthly group 
meetings and be committed to the program's purposes and goals. 

The purpose of the program is to encourage and support the students selected to: (a) aspire and work 
toward achieving the highest level of education, personal knowledge and positive growth of which they 
are capable and, (b) to make a conscious effort to contribute, by their positive attitudes and actions, 
to others both in and out of the program. Hopefully, in their adult lives they will be witling to find their 
own unique ways to support and encourage the next upcoming generation. 

Students are selected as 10th graders and remain in the program until graduation, unless they fail to 
meet the standards of the program or voluntarily withdraw. Upon satisfactory completion of the 
program and graduation from their high school, students who undertake full-time (12 units/semester, 
or its equivalent) wilt receive financial assistance, according to the guidelines set up. Required group 
meetings will be held approximately once a month during the school year for students and parents 
(separately). Students' group meetings will consist of activities and discussions by students from 
different schools on topics of importance and interest to adolescents as mutually agreed upon by the 
group (i.e. skills in communication and social relationships, setf-uncdrstanding, educational and career 
planning, school related concerns, etc.) 



(continued on back of page) 
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Parents' meetings win center around areas of Interest and concern to parents of adolescents, and 
discussion and activities will be determined by mutual agreement. There will usually be one combined 
student and parent meeting during the year, and a year-end picnic for all family members. 

During the time students are In high school, they will be offered: (a) group tutoring; (b) personal, 
educational and career counseling; and (c) other such assistance as is available and appropriate. 
Counseling appointments may also be requested by parents or individual families. In addition, field trips 
and special events may be scheduled, plus opportunities to visit the Otis Spunkmeyer plant in San 
Leandro, meet with Individual plant employees, use the gymnasium and have low-rent use of the 
company's limousines. 

Each student's academic and extra-curricular progress will be monitored via progress reports, report 
cards, transcripts, media sports, etc. Otis Spunkmeyer counselors will be in contact with students to 
offer support, encouragement, or to |ust be a listener frequently throughout the school year. Summer 
activities might include summer school tutoring or special projects that are more activity oriented. 
Students must be willing to initiate contact with counselors and make requests for assistance if and 
when It Is needed. In addition to taking responsibility for one's own needs, being willing to assist 
others, both in and outside of the group is a very important objective of the program. 
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School Year 

STUDENT MOTIVATIONAL PROGRAM 



To: 



Student 



Parent/Guardian 



From: 



Re: 



Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. - Counselor 

Agreement to Conditions of Participation In the Student Motivational Program 



It is hereby agreed that the above named student and parent or guardian will voluntarily participate with 



Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc., in a cooperative endeavor to encourage and assist the student to continue 
showing a positive attitude toward academics, school activities, fellow students and faculty. 
In addition, each student is expected to: 

A. Work to maintain or improve his/her academic rank in the top half of the class. 

B. Conscientiously prepare him/herself to be eligible for education or training beyond high school. 

C. Strive for self-improvement on a personal basis, and for the benefit of the family, school and 
community environment. 

D. Willingly attend and actively participate in the monthly croup meeting with the others in the 
program. This Is a requirement of the program for both students and parents. 

If the student does not make satisfactory and timely progress, or does not otherwise abide by the 
conditions set forth, the student's participation in the program may bo terminated. 



High School and 



, Counselor, 



(continued on back of page) 
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If a student desires assistance In Kving up to the guidelines of this program, It Is his/her responsibility 

to Initiate a request for assistance by contacting Ph, 

No. 

The parent or guardian agrees to sign a school record release of Information form, allowing 

. Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc., counselor access to the school records. 

Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. Is responsible for the administration, conduct and cost of the program. It is the 
expressed Intent of Otis Spunkmeyer, inc., to award limited financial assistance to those students who 
successfully complete the program's goals and qualify for higher academic education, or advanced 
vocational training. 

Otis Spunkmeyer, inc. and/or its rjpresentatives accept no responsibility or liability for results of the 
program. Otis Spunkmeyer offers the program as an opportunity only to those students nominated by 
their schools, selected by a representative of Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc., and who agree to abide by the 
conditions of the program. 



Student 



Date 



Parent/Guardian Date" 



Counselor, Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. Dale" 



Kenneth B. Rawlings Date" 
Chairman & CEO 
Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. 



Linda Rawlings Date" 
President 

Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. 
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NOTICE: This form mud be ggmplflififr and cogflCJly filled out, with the itemized recejp tp a^h^^ 
and sent tg : — 



Otis Spunkmeyer Student 
Motivatlonai Program 
14390 Catatina Street 
San Leandro, CA 94577 




Today's date 



STUDENT MOTVATKJN AI PROGRAM - RFQUEST for reimrijrsement form 
Please type or print the following: 



1. 
2. 

i 3. 
4. 
5. 



(Last Name 



First Name 



Middle Initial) 



(Permanent Address) 



(Other address to which you wish check mailed) (optional) 



(Home Phone) 



(Away Phone) 



(Social Security Number) 



7. 
8. 
9. 



(Name of institution in which you are enrolled)^ 



(Address and phone no. of Institution) 



(Beginning and ending dates of semester or quarter of current enrollment) 



10. 
11. 



Cost of tuition of current semester/quarter (attach receipts) $_ 
Course 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
M 
W 
(0 
(g) 

(h) 



/Units (of current courses) 



(continued on back of page) 
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12. List title /Author /Cost (of books purchased, corresponding to above) 

(a) . 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) , 

M 

(0 

(g) 

(h) 

(Attach itemized receipts for books purchased) 

13. If you are requesting reimbursement for any semester or quarter, after your initial enrollment , you 
must also send a copy of the semester or quarter transcript for the term you have jusl 
completed , showing grades and credits earned. (This is in addition to completing the above 
form). Send in any receipts for the cost of such transcript, so that you can be reimbursed. 

14. If you have any questions, please call Merrill Callow at '15-820-6742. 

AUTHORIZATION FORM FOR REGISTRAR 



This is to verify that I, hereby give my permission 

(Full name, as registered) 

to allow Merrill Callow to have full access to my records and transcripts. I am currently enrolled at 



(Institution) (Address) (Phone No.) 

I also give permission for such forms to be sent to: 

Mr. Merrill Callow 
1666 hidgewood Road 



Alamo, CA 94507 



Signed 



Today's Date My current address: 
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BEQUEST FOR STUDENT RECORDS - PERMISSIOM form 

Authorization for School District to re|eaS0 pupi , 

information 



To: Registrar/Counseling Secretary 



Date: 



I hereby give my permission to _ 
of 



to have access to the pupil records 

whose date of birth is Information 



requested is for use in the Otis Spunkmeyer, Inc. Student Motivational Program. 



Signed^ 



(parent/guardian or eligible student) 



Address: 



OTIS SPL'NKMEYER, IN<: • Con**** Offim UNO Culm Strwt. &u l^wnd™, UWornn Mil * \\1 
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ANONYMOUS EXCERPTS FROM STUDENT AND PARENT QUESTIONNAIRES 



Students 

Indicated an improvement in g.p.a.; studying more; attendance is bettor; bettor attitude 
toward school; more understand inq of myself and others; met now Friends and shared common 
feelings; beginning to look at the future more; getting along better with teachers and 
parents; being able to express my feelings and be honest; being noticed for any improve- 
ment in my schoolwork in a positive w.iy (phone oal ls/rm stings); tutoring sessions were 
very important to me; just being in the Program helps mc? keep up in school; it helps mo to 
know that sorasono besides my immediate family is kooping track of my prexjress i ri school; 
counselor's encouragement and positive attiude really hoi pod; it nviUy helped me get my 
act together; the group meetings wore the most important part, discussing things that wore 
really important with other kids and getting their feedback; I have homi inspired to work 
harder in school, I startled with a 1.7 and now I have a 3.X; the Rawl i ivfs are truly a 
miracle to care enough to support and personally care about each one of us!; 1 don't know 
what inspired the Kawlinq's to want, to help a bunch of kids who got. oft on the wrorrf track 
in high school, but it helped me tremendously , not. ntily academically, bit emotionally and 
socially as well; it nude me feel special and wuthwhilo; the program made me fool more re- 
3ponsiblo in all parts of ny life; this program was great for rev, since it was the only thin 
that got my butt in gear, nothing else had ever motivated me to do good in school. 
(I also have several cases like :;tevo March and Hot) Syms and Jenifer Christof fersen and 
Monica Malcuit hit. each was too long to list June, but I can tell you if you need that 

specific type of evaluation/evidence). 

Parents 

Most parents saw positive attitudinal changes in cooperation, motivation, self esteem and 
goal -setting in their teen agors; improvement in study habits; trying harder at home and 
at school, becoming aware that parents and others n...Hy care; more open and solf-conf ident 
improving in academic and social skill;;, better attendance; graduation Ms now become im- 
portant. I realiwxi the difficulties of being a teen ager; we were'nt alone in our prob- 
lems , other parents had similar problems, it seems obvious, but that was very important 
tous; improved our relationship at home; we have a more reasonable perspective and app- 
roach to parent our teenager; i feol bettor toward my teen-ager, bvause of her improved 
attitude; gave mo an outlet for my fears and frustrations concerning my teenager; our son 
said it may take him an extra year at high school, but. he is rmrc willing and is on track 
to meet the university entrance rogui n wonts; the Program has really nude a difference in 
the lives of our twin girls and for that wo ran never tyvjin to repay you; Your .support. «>f 
our son has help.'d our family in so many ways, I find it hard to list all the benefits we 
have experienced of a 1 year period. 

(Again, there are several, oases of parent f«np;*irt . in detail, (ie. Roh Syms, Merri and 
.Jamie Green, Jason Windrix, eLc. which i ran relate to you if desired). 
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To: Ken and Linda Rawlinqs 

From: Merrill Callow, Program Director, student Motivational Prograa 

Re: Evidence of the Program's effectiveness 

Having experimented, over the years in the Program, with a wide variety of levels of 
academically capable students, I find that judging the results of the program just in 
terms of raising a student's grade point average has not been a valid criteria of the 
Program's success. Most of those who started with a low grade point average , definitely 
improved. The same applies to i\\e average student. The students startinq with a high 
grade point average mostly maintained those grades, with an occasional upward or down- 
ward trend in unique cases. An important factor in thf»so cases ofton depends upon the 
students attitude and the academic difficulty of the courses cViosen. 

In my opinion, the mostcritical areas that contribute to the success of the students, 
and therefore their achievements, was the positive personal attitude each student devel- 
oped. This positive personal attitude was influenced by the Program's academic tutor- 
ing , including studyinq techniques, emotional support and encouragement, assistance with 
personal and relationship problems, a greater understanding of one's self and others, a 
building of coping skills in dealing with difficult situations, time management, problem 
solving, communication skills, educational and career planning, and, being accepte/, as 
tliey are, with the realization of their desire to become the best possible persor that 
they might be. 

The counselor both facilitate;; learniiKj and arts as a mio-modcl for the qualities impor- 
tant in mature adult behavior, including a sense of humor and an appropriate sen., of 
self- worth. The development of a mutually respectful relationship with the counselor 
and each student and their parents in carrying out the goals of the progiam, is absolutely 
essential. 

It is also important to take into account that ve are only a part of the many factors 
that influence a student's success. The quality of education and teaching; the family 
environment, the student's physical and emotional health, peer relationships, their val- 
uer, self-esteem and self -confidence .11 contribute to their success. And, success for 
some is just qraduatingi for others it may be being accepted at a prestigeous university, 
and for other;; it may be to be prepared for inmediato employment. 

With the above as a preface, the following are evaluations of the Program's effectiveness, 
as excerpted from yearly, anonymous sturbnt and parent questionnaires, 

(Please .see next page) 
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June 6/1991 

To: Linda and Ken Ravlings 

From: Merrill Callow, Prograa Director, student Motivational Program 

Re: Revised enrollment figures (to include Castro Valley and current school students) 



STARTING DATE ft OF STUDENTS ft OF PARB>rS ft GRADUATING ft 2-YR. ft4-YR . 

1985 8 17 6 4 

1986 10 17 8 A 2 

1987 19 28 15 11 2 

1988 16 28 16 0 6 
1990 90 UOfest.) 



TOTALS (as of 6/6/91) 14'3 225 45 27 10 

(Note: Each of the students and parents continue for 3 years of high school and students re- 
ceive financial assistance (gifts* not scholarships) over the next four years after grad- 
uation from high school , according to the Programs funding guidelines). 

Of the 4S students graduating, so far, 27 have qono to 2-year colleges the ton 

going to 4-year collages arc enrolled as follows: 
1 Cal. St. Sacramento 
1 Cal. St. Northridge 

1 Cal. St. San Diego 

2 Cal. St. Humboldt 
1 UC San Diego 

1 UC Santa Barbara 
1 UC I/ds Angeles 
1 Georgetown Univ. 

1 Private Cal. Relig. Coll. (not presently known) 
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To: Ken and Linda Ravlings 

These are some of the unique qualities to this system which 
result in high impact/low cost, or more bang for your buck 
results. 

1. The counselors were carefully selected, all already had 
a good track record in education, were known as self-starters, 
and were good role-models for parents and students. The quality 
of the counseling staff is the prime ingredient. 

This program can't save education alone — our counselors need 
teachers who know their subject, can relate to teenagers, and 
have some enthusiasm and critical thinking skills of their own. 
We also need skilled, capable, dependable high school counselors 
to work with us . 
^2. Our counselors' ability to relate to school staff is 
essen tia l . ~~ " ■ 

A unique quality of the program is that parents and students 
are getting help when they need it most with the focus on a 
relatively non-threatening topic like education. The changes 
can benefit the entire family as much as intensive therapy could, 
or at least can reach families that wouldn't go for therapy 
anyway* 

A specific example, 2nd year in the program, at a family meeting, \s* J 
a student can tell her dad through her tears how hurt she felt 
about his leaving the family when she was little, that she really J* / 
loves him and is sorry that she has done mean things to get k S* v 

even with him. The father is kept quiet so that he can hear /i* f J 
her, also he learns that his verbal teasing is not always funny, / k > 
at times it is cruel and he agrees to change. This is one step , ^ $ * 
in a turn-around for this girl, she can now laugh and say M boy,'^ J 

I was a real b ch when I joined this program, wasn't I??" K A 

V 

^3 . The program has a n absolute mini mum of bur eaucratic stuffy 
thanks to you ana to Merrill's philosophy. Replicators might 
be tempted to add more management and administrivia rather than 
hiring good counselors and relying on their integrity and 
ingenuity. 

.The techniques o f h aving a contract^ signing it, and making 
Ifie committment to attend monthly meetings in addition to 
individual meetings is essential. 

New counselors will find increased need and value of individual 
or family sessions in the second and third year. 
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Results of the OSMP Program in Castro Valley for students who 
graduated last year, or will graduate this year. 

Two students graduated last year and four this year. Of these 
were "f " Ri8k '" three * ears because they 

droppeo out 9 . But*. 0 *™ 1 ' resentful •* hone and could have" 

All six have or will graduate and will continue their educatlnn, 

evaluations of the OSMP state that being part of the 

0 P v ^ k ed ( the " be ?° re or 9 a "i"°. ""ore self-assured and 
improved their communication skills. They also appreciated Ken 

"'themselves?' 1 " 9 ^ thera ' WhlCh 9 »™ them ■SE^SfldJS 

Most said that the program helped them get along with their 
P«rent<s better and to see their point of view? They all said 
that having a place to talk with other ,tudents who were having 
d![dn b JV h ? n9ed , thBlr Perspective on their own problems? Thoy 
didn'c feel so alone. The group inte-action and support was 
important to them. The four who were seniors this year were 
also helpful to the eight new Sophomores who joined in the fall. 

colleofUnvu^ 6 ^' ^° Se P 8rentS Would have Pressured him into 
til ,!°f,? 18 tH ° appreciative of the program! On 

«?!!► S T 38 " 9 ood ' happy boy, but underneath he suffered 
;S fS„.?i? # < f ? 81 ' 8 ° f failure - the temptation of drugs, 
and thoughts of suicide. He was very compassionate to the other 
students, coping with his own fears while helping them His 
EE"*? did 811 the thin * 8 in ?he next paragraph 

nr??^? ? 0t ^ r reported ^at his father was less gruff and 
dramat a cany h 8 BO "' ^ theiF rela "°n*hiP improved 

Sl!l?^on tS 8tte ? ded meetings reguUrly, were outspoken about 

thill laar 2? d t0 li8ten to each °ther,and improved 

their ability to problem-solve rather than lecture. 

In their evaluations they stated that; they needed to hear fr 
°^Vr ^"SV 5 h8y 90t helpful ■"WBtions for dealing witn 

S .. " He program ' and for their other children as 
£opie?» " deBcribed the Rawli "98 »■ "wonderful, caring, giving, 

^%reedom r ?n^ - ^ r H ?? THiS T^ 1 t h a t the counselor 

■^e-Xreea ^ptQ-gb-^oth .g roup and i ndividual wor^wilJTthe 
J|^^t i _th^p A renli I ^t!£.ir..f ffliSTT^aiaHrTTmrTJM- the 

Positive cfonge than any model_prrgr« m that I ca^lmagTne. 

OTIS SPUNKMEYER, INC. . Co^r.w Oflk« UJW Cl.iluu Sum, Sin U.ndro, OlifomU • «\1>lv nv, 
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TO: Ken and Linda Rawlinga 



Fro»i 



Don Underwoodt counselor 



SPECIFIC POSITIVE RESULTS OF PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL EXAMPLES? 
(R, a 16 year old male) 

R. began the program with a history of disruptive classroom 
behavior, and low grades in Spanish and English. A good athlete, 
R. had poor to non-existent study habits. R was kicked-out of both 
English and Spanish (for 1 day) for loud talking and inappropriate 
comments . 

After one year in the program, R. has raised his Spanish grade from 
D- to B+, is earning college recommending grades. His classroom 
behavior is M commendable" , and his relationships and communication 
ttf home hcve improved (to his parents' relief and joy). 

HOW THE PROGRAM HELPED 

Being selected and accepted by the program was of prime 
importance. R. was amazed that someone important, viz, The Otis 
Spunkmeyer Company saw him as having great potential for growth 
academically and personally. The message was made abundantly clear 
to him by the whole hearted support given to h.lm by Ken and Linda, 
and his counselor. Belief in him, reinforced by company perks and 
personal contact with his group counselor, raised his self 
acceptance, and expectations for success. 

Group and personal counseling helped R. recognize his unproductive 
classroom behavior and gave him support in changing it. 

Group work on communication skills and problem solving helped him 
learn how to cope. Once R. began to "turn* around" we got him a 
tutor another evidence of the belief in his potential, and his 
grades came up dramatically. 



(H., a 15 year old female) 

H. began the program as a reclusive, shy, not social young woman. 
Her parents recently arrived from Asia, are starting a small 
restaurant and H. must work every day from 3s 30- 10: 00 p.m. The 
cohesiveness and sharing of the group has given H, a feeling that 
she "belongs" and is a worthwhile person. H. is very proud that 
she was selected by the program. The skills she has gained from 
specific group exercises and encouragement have helped her become 
more social and confident. She went from a shy, retiring young 
woman to being selected president of a Future Business Leaders of 
America Club at school. She is becoming a more Confident and 
contributing member of her group and at school. 
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6/5/91 

To: Ken and Linda Rawlin^S - 

From: Marilyn Hairyman , counselor 

Subject: Thoughts on what makes the Motivational Program successful. 

Self-assessment at ages 14-17 is indeed tricky... it is Interesting to 
consider how many decisions we may be living with that were made at 
that age. 

More students are "At-Risk" than ever. Some who at 15 seem "most likely 
to succeed" may have insurmountable problems at 17. 

Cal Grant A & B as well as other scholarship money is not as available a<s 
it was. It is discouragingl 

College expenses are outrageousl College isn't for everyone - but advanced 
learning is I 

Students suffer from "over choice" and "self-doubt". They do not have 
enough understanding of themselves and what opportunities are available 
to help make critical decisions. The program Improves the odds that they 
will make better decisions. 

Intervention of the nature you are providing gives more students a chance 
to make better decisions which affect their future. 

The key is recognition that money alone isn't what makes the difference 
You have clearly made a commitment to providing long range individual 
contact over a critical period of lime from experienced professionals 
That is different and costly, uut probably will make a decided difference 
for most of these students. Hopefully it Is more rewarding for you to be 
involved to this depth than simply giving money. 

Although there is none other in the world like Merrill, finding a person 
with extensive school counseling experience to develop and guide the 
program is essential to a successful program. 
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OVERALL POSITIVE RESULTS OF PROGHAM 



A. The program has helped raised the self-esteem and level 
of aspirations of the students. This is evidenced by the 
student evaluation and their accomplishments. 

B. The program helped improve communication and 
relationships at home according to the student and parent 
evaluations and comments. 

C. The program helped the students begin to see themselves 
as "winners" and to take steps to achieve more in their 
academic work and personal growth. 

These positive results might be attributed to : 

1. Being recognized and valued. Being accepted 
into the program; being valued; being 
encouraged. 

2. Having the program constantly validated by 
group meetings; having a personal counselor; 
the whole-hearted support of Ken and Linda. 
This provided constant reinforcement that they 

are important and have great potential for i r ' ' / 

personal and academic growth. AnJ.+tuu will b<L. kd/XcJ fj.xn.u .« t[u 

— 1 * r col/tf.^. 

3. Specific exercise and activities focused on 
improving communication skills and on valuing 
themselves. Ideas on how to set and achieve 
goals presented in group meetings. 

4. By having parents a part of the program, help 
can be given on helping them learn to better 
accept, understand, appreciate/ guide/ and 
communicate with their student. 
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The Otis Spunkmeyer Gift (or Grant) Guidelines 
(For students graduating fran high school at Ike Student Motivational Program) 

Students would fall into three main categories: those planning to attend: 

(t) specialized training schools (roust be accredited by rccogni/cd associalion); 
(b) 2 year Community Colleges; 
(e) 4 year Colleges or Universities, 

Because of the variety of situations presented, gifts will be considered individually, but in general, the following 

guidelines would prevail: 

(a) Students must be enrobed in and continue in good standing in the institution attended. 

(b) Students must sign a permission for in to allow a representative of Olis spunkmeyer, Inc. to have 
access to the student's records. 

(e) Funds would be allocated on a reimbursement basis, with evidence in the form of admission's 
orPcc receipts and/or transcripts; plus bookstore receipts showing receipts for books and 
required supplies purchased for the specific courses in which the student is currently enrolled. 
(The responsibility is rmitriv un m the student to supply the required evidence, according to 
procedures to be explained later). 

(d) Reimbursement will be limited to a lotal of 4 years. It will be limited to course work 
completed within 4 year Aer the student's class graduates from high school, or 4 years after 
carry graduation, whkhevei comes first. 

(e) Based upon a subjective evaluation by the Otis Spunkmeyer Counselor, of the student's attitude, 
effort, attendance at school and meetings, and pr jress in their efforts in meeting the goals of 
the Student Motivational Program, a stipend tu be used at the student's discretion, may be 
awarded. The first stipend would be available at the start of attendance at the chosen 
institution subject to the studcnt'ssuccessful course work. Subsequent payments would continue 
based on the student submitting the required evidence within the time limitations. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Gifting Guidelines Details 
Maximum allotment* for ttuilcnl* attending: 

Two- Year or Vocational School (muM be accredited by recognized Association) 

CfitBflQU QuaOfif Semester Yearly 

Registration and Required Fees $ 83 33 $ 125 00 $ 250 00 
Books aitd Supplies 100 00 $ 150.00 $ 300 00 

Discretional Funds 0< 160 00 $0 -20000 $ 0 - 360 00 

Four-Year College or University (must be accredited by recognized Association) 

Category Quarter Samflalor Yearly 

Registration and Required Fees $ 266 67 $ 400.00 $ 800 00 
Books and Supplies $ 133 33 $ 200 00 $ 400 00 

Discretional Funds (Same as for Two-Year or Vocational School) 
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May 11, 1991 



Dear Mr. and Mrs, Rawlings: 

My husband and I would like to (hankyoufor (he time, effort, and money 
you have put into the foundation on behalf of our son Jens Andersen. Wc feel the 
program hasopened awindow in Jens' life and helped to broaden his horizons (hard 
to do with some eighteen year old boys). 

We especially want to express our gratitude for Merrill Callow. People 
like Merrill are the vital connection in this type of program. He is a very special 
person - kind and understanding, but firm and objective. 

We have five children, all of whom we intend to send to college. Jens is 
our oldest and has had to bear the burden of being our guinea pig. We are grateful 
to Otis for lessening the load and also providing guidance to our son during a very 
frightening and confusing time (for him and us). The Otis Spunkmeyei parent 
meetings helped us through some times when we thought we were the only family 
going through "senioritis." Jens has also benefitted from sharing with likeminded 
peers. He also really enjoyed the personalty analysis tests. Best of all, of course, 
were the Warriors tickets. © 

We wish the best of luck to you and all of your endeavors. Thank you 
for your foresight and generosity. God bless you and your family. 



Sincerely, 
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Mr. Miller. Brian? 

Mr. Murphy. Hello. I am Brian Murphy. I am the Director of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, and Associate Professor of Political Science at San 
Francisco State. 

What I would like to do is introduce a program of cooperation 
that we have initiated with the San Francisco Conservation Corps, 
which intends to make available university education to low 
income and primarily nonwhite persons, men and women, for 
whom that education has traditionally been inaccessible. 

What I would like to do before asking my colleagues from the 
Corps to speak to the program is provide some context and back- 
ground for the project that we are working with the Corps. 

First of all, the broad policy context is provided by the revision of 
California s master plan. Prior to going to San Francisco State, I 
was the chief policy consultant for the legislature's review of our 
master plan, and the chair of the legislative committee. Mr. Vas- 
concellos requested that I bring you copies of our report. 

This report provides the broad policy framework within which 
we support the next 10 years of struggle within the legislature will 
take place around the future of higher education. One of its princi- 
pal policy goals is to insist that the institutions of higher education 
engage in far more intersegmental and interinstitutional arrange- 
ments, both between themselves and between higher education and 
the K through 12 system. 

I think it is historically the case and certainly in the main still 
the case that higher education is fundamentally and institutionally 
passive as regards the populations of people who come to it. We 
accept those who apply in the main, and it has not historically 
been the case that the universities have very /aggressively inter- 
vened in the educational or social process that produce the appli- 
cants. 

San Francisco State and a number of other institutions have at- 
tempted to reverse that, and the program of Corps to College is 
part of that reversal. 

The immediate program context for the Corps to College pro- 
gram is San Francisco State's step to college program, which I 
would like to describe to you for a second. What step to college is is 
an effort by our university faculty to take university level courses 
directly into the high schools where we offer university level criti- 
cal thinking courses for high school seniors, sometimes juniors, 
using our university faculty in their schools. 

The targeted schools are primarily low income, minority schools. 
These are extremely high quality university courses which provide 
the students the occasion and opportunity to prove to themselves 
that, in fact, they are capable of going on to college, and indeed re- 
gardless of their background, GPA, the courses are available to 
them. 

This program was started in 1985 at Mission High School with a 
F l i«A 15 8tudente - In • ** e y ears since 1985 to now, more than 
5,000 students in San Francisco and the Bay area schools have 
gone through this program. Of those 5,000, San Francisco State has 
brought more than 2,000 on to our campus as matriculating univer- 
sity students. More than 2,000 others have gone on to other univer- 
sities and colleges. 
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The program has no possessive desire that they come only to 
State. They can go anywhere they wish to go. Of those that have 
come to San Francisco State in the previous years, we have a re- 
tention rate among the students of over 70 percent, which is aston- 
ishingly high, and indeed I think ranks with the retention rate of 
any cohort you are likely to come across in our institution. 

Parenthetically, the institution was also part of a general turna- 
round at Mission High School where it began, where 6 years ago 15 
percent at most went on to college. As of this year, 90 percent of 
the students at Mission High School now go on to college, quite tal- 
ented staff and leadership at that institution. 

I would like to add in relationship to the earlier testimony that 
the provision of financial aid at our institution has been absolutely 
critical to the retention rate I just mentioned. The social and sub- 
stantive part of the program is that these students become in their 
higher school years a community of learners. That community is 
then brought forward into the institution. This same logic of step 
to college we are now working with the San Francisco Conserva- 
tion Corps in what we are calling Corps to College. 

We have just initiated this year a pilot program where we are 
bringing the university level course to the San Francisco Conserva- 
tion Corps members. The course is in black studies, in critical 
thinking taught by one of our professors, James Todd. What we are 
doing, as my colleagues here will tell you in more detail, is we are 
making the exact same experience that was in step to college avail- 
able to Corps members, persons who have just received their GED 
and for whom, again, college education has not traditionally been 
something that they either had in their minds or that anyone 
every told them was available to them. 

This course is other than and different from a counseling inter- 
vention or an effort to motivate someone in the substantive sense 
that it is an actual faculty person in a course, and the success of 
the students then provides its own motivation. 

We are also in the process of helping to design with the Conser- 
vation Corps what we all a conservation college in which our facul- 
ty and Corps staff are currently now designing a 2 year interdisci- 
plinary lower division program of work study in the environmental 
sciences, prompted by the imminent handing over into the domes- 
tic domain of the San Francisco >residio. 

We are attempting to design a unique 2 year undergraduate pro- 
gram that would unite the resources of a great university with the 
resources of a truly great urban Conservation Corps, their tremen- 
dous proven ability to build work programs and our intellectual 
academic programs combining in a work study program where stu- 
dents could be studying environmental sciences at the same time 
that they are practically involved in wetlands restoration, stream 
rebuilding, reforestation in the lc-cal area. 

This college would be available to the GED graduates of the Con- 
servation Corps und to any high school graduate, whether they are 
step to college or not. Its intention is to make careers in the biolog- 
ical and environmental sciences accessible to entire populations of 
students for whom they have not traditionally been accessible, with 
the parenthetical side benefit that it might produce the first seri- 
ous cadre of nonwhite environmental activists as well. 
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So those two programs, the Corps to College and the conservation 
college are an effort by our institutions to step out of an isolation 
that is more historically the case, though there is a long tradition 
of these things at San Francisco State. 

I would like to hand it over to my colleague, Mary Duffy. 

[The prepared statement of Brian Murphy follows:] 
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M. Brian Murphy 

Good morning. I am Brian Murphy; I am Director of External Affairs at San 
Francisco State University, where I also teach political science. I am glad to be 
here, and briefly introduce an innovative program designed to increase the entry of 
poor and minority youth to our University, and then their success within it. By way 
of the briefest setting of context, San Francisco State is a comprehensive urban 
university with over 29,000 students. More than half of our students are non-white, 
over 6,000 were born outside tbe United States, the average age is over 27. Our 
students range from 17-year old high school graduates to men and women in their 
sixties returning to the university. 

Hj C m0 i st un * vcrs hieSi the bulk of our enrollment comes to us, not we to 
them. Indeed, I think it more the norm in higher education that colleges and 
universities have seen themselves outside the educational and social process which 
produce high school graduates-passive recipients of those who made it through 
other systems. Our Step to College, Mission to College, and now Corps to College 
programs reverse that process, and use our university faculty to enter into the local 
schools, to intervene in the education of young people. 

Briefly, our Step to College program takes university faculty into local high 
schools where they offer university-level courses in critical thinking and other 
subjects. These courses are open to any student; they receive university credit for 
their work. These courses are rigorous, demanding, serious. Aimed primarily at 
Black and Latino students, the courses are taught By regular university faculty, 
principally from the departments of Black Studies, La Raza Studies, and 
Administration and Interdisciplinary Studies. 

Three things characterize this approach. First, the courses provide an 
opportunity for students to succeed. Proving to themselves that they can do the 
work, aided by extremely committed faculty, they are then recruited into college. 
Second, they learn, as a practical matter, invaluable skills. When they arrive at the 
university, they are more prepared and better able to cope. Third, and critically, 
f hey form a reinforcing community of learners who work with one another and teach 
others. These communities continue in their college years. 
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, c £5f res . ults a .re clear. Since the programs inception, we have enrolleld more 
nan 5,000 students in Step to College classes. Of those, more than 2,000 have come 
to ban Irancisco State, and another 2,000 pliis* have gone on to other two or four- 
year institutions. Of those who have enrolled at San Francisco State, we have a 
retention rate of over 70%, a higher retention rate than almost any other cadre of 
students. I have appended a brief article by the program founder and coordinator, 
Dr. Jacob Perea; this provides greater detail and some relevant statistics. 

We Step to College approach is the heart of our new Coras to College 
program, where we are joining with the San Francisco Conservation Corps to offer 
university courses to Corns members. One of our students is here today, as is one of 
the Corps staff leaders, to tell you about that program. 

The Corps to College program is the first step of a broader collaboration 
between San Francisco State University and the San Francisco Conservation Corps, 
in these initial steps, the primary focus is making our university more accessible to 
Corps members. But even in these initial stages, our long-term goal is to build a 
much broader program, one available to both Corps members and other entering 
university students. 6 

Briefly, our faculty and the Corps staff have been developing the curriculum 
tor a Conservation College; a two-year interdisciplinary program of study which 
combines university instruction with practical work. Focusing on questions of the 
environment-both human and biological, social and ecological--we aim to construct 
lK?. m ° f % v!& ^"J d,s P? ns f s 1 utterly with departments and formal disciplines, 
while still qualifying students for full junior standing within a university upon 
completion of the program. * v 

• 11)C c ?#?P ie< * 9 f the curriculum is a weddingof academic work and work 
experience. While studying the natural history of the^ay, for example, the students 
will also be engaged in wetlands restoration, reforestation, streambed 
reconstruction. Models for this sort of education are relatively well known 
especially the programs at The Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington. 

... ;„..r r0m an imel J ectual standpoint, the program offers a chance to develop new 
curricula, aiming to develop students with a more integrated and interdisciplinary 
SSSkhL ° env, ™™ ntaI lssues ' From an institutional perspective, the program 
establishes a partnership between a major university and an urban conservation 

SJfer mea r n ^'U 1 th ! ngs . for us * First » we wiN workin g with a proven 
organization whose forte is developing work programs for youth. Second, the work 
bi not muke-work"; it is contractedpro ect workTor public and private agencies 
Thud, it will collapse some of the tradition distance between aSden^Snd 
the practical work on the front lines of the vironmentai issue. 

k-k i/i naJ ! y ' a i nd «; itical, y» the target croup for the program is inner city youth- 
bo h high school graduates and the &e6 graduates from the C^nservauKms. 
rhis will combine two streams of primarily poor and non-white students in ways 

ho£ H .n hrlS ,CVC T T k 10 ih J ad ^ ma ^ both. And, as a SSS ^5 J3? 
hope to bring a cadre of non-white students into fields of study-the biological and 

!^^r^ CnM ^ a ^^n? g, ? l ^SO dl11 scienccs and h"manities-which will prepare 
Ihem for careers in which minorities are currently underrepresented Most 
specifically, the propam may bring into the environmental^ 
significant cohort of non-white students. 
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These two programs of collaboration with the Conservation Corps-Corps to 
College und the Conservation College-share the same logic of our Step to College 
program. That is, the university will not remain passive with regard to the 
'availability" of poor and minority students. We will act to provide university 
education in setting where the students are (whether in high schools or work 
programs like the Corps), and we will provide programs of superior quality and 
standards. These programs will carry out the mandate of California's revised Master 
Plan for Higher Education that institutions of higher learning integrate their 
programs with those of other institutions, that intersegmental cooperation be the 
norm rather than the exception. 



Mary Duffy 

Congresswoman Unsoeld, Congressman Miller, it is indeed a pleasure to 
have the opportunity to speak with you today. My name is Mary Duffy and for the 
past year and a half I have served as the Program Director for tne San Francisco 
Conservation Corps. Our Corps, founded in 1984, I'm proud to say, has become the 
model of other urban conservation corps that have sprung up across the country. 

Given your background, Representative Unsoeld, I'm sure you can 
understand the similarities between a mountaineering expedition, and the obstacles 
presented in making education accessible to young people in our country. At first 
glance, both of these challenges may seem insurmountable and the way to the 
summit treacherous, but byproceeding with perseverance and taking one step at a 
time, the goal is reached. That's the way we approach learning at the Corps. 

The Sun Francisco Conservation Corps has a history of innovative 
educational programs. It is an experientially-based model of learning-through-work, 
combined with a rigorous academic GED program and is providing many of its 
Corps members with a well-rounded education. 

This year we took our learning model one step further by joining with the 
Step to College program at San Francisco Slate University to create a new 
educational component called "Corps to College." 

Through the support of the university, we are now in a position to offer the 
opportunity of a higher education to a generation of young people who have 
historically been underserved. 

~ To explain the Corps to College program, and this new joint venture between 
the Corps and San Francisco State, it is my pleasure to introduce Mr. Johnicon 
George, a Corps member and one of the key team members of this educational 
expedition. 



Johnicon Georg e 

Good morning, members of Congress, my name is Johnicon George, and it is 
a pleasure to be here and speak on an issue that is important to me and my 
community. First, I would like to say something about the San Francisco 
Conservation Corps. I became involved in this program through the San Francisco 
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Sheriffs Horticulture Program. The Corps Ls an excellent program for youth in San 
Francisco. It has helped me build my personality and self respect. As a Corps 
member, I learned technical skills in building decks and constructing playground 
structures. r J * 

Later, I was selected to work in the San Francisco Conservation Corps Youth 
In Action program as a team leader. This program works with middle school 
students in San Francisco. In this program, I taught these younger students about 
environmental issues and how they can improve the environment in their own 
community. I also supervised them on work projects. Being a team leader helped 
me build my leadership skills at the Corps. I am now the facilitator for the Corps 
. member forum at the Hunter's Point Center. In this forum, Corps members discuss 
issues that concern us, and then present proposals on these issues to staff. 

In the past year I feel that the Education Department at the Corps has really 
improved. Corps members are getting what they really need whether it be a GED, 
English as a second language, or a cortege course. Myself, I am in the first Corps to 
College class. I really like this class because it shows me that you don't have to have 
a 3.0 grade point average coming out of high school in order to go to college. This is 
what youth that only have a GED need to know. 

This course, held on the San Francisco State University campus, has given 
me the desire to further my education, get a four-year degree, and feel a part of the 
campus community. The course is offered through the Black Studies Department 
and focuses on critical thinking. I find this vcrv rewarding because I am improving 
my reading, writing, and listening skills, and am also learning about my history as an 
Afrn\..n American. ' 

When we attend class on Fridays we might be looking at a video or listening 
to a lecture; whatever we do we must take notes because our homework could be a 
three to five-page essay on the topic. My classmates and co-workers seem to enjoy 
he class also. It doesn't matter the race, color, or creed; everyone enjoys the class. 
I think thats important and is made possible bv the way we work together for a 
fwesus inspiration and motivation tnal our teacher and mentor, Jim Todd, 

In closing, I think we should have more programs like this on a federal, state, 
and local level. So I ask for your support. Thank you. 
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STEP TO COLLEGE AT SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY 



Step To College (STC) Is a program which begins with recruitment and 
advising of students In high school, offers students college enrollment 
while still seniors, assists In the transition to the university and 
provides support for them while at San Francisco State University. 

Step To College Is presently established In sixteen public high schools In 
San Francisco Bay area, in addition to San Francisco, STC progress are 
located In Berkeley, Oakland and Half Moon Bay. STC Is located In schools 
which hsve large numbers of Black and Hispanic students or have Isolated 
groupings of disenfranchised youth. 

In 1984 the year prior to Implementation of STC at Mission High School 
only two Mission Hispanic students enrolled at San Francisco State 
University according to university enrollment figures. Data from Mission 
Indicate that no other Hispanic students went on to a four year 
Institution that year. This example is similar for many of the high 
schools where Black and Hispanic students are enrolled In any number. 
Also, the dropout rate for this same group of students Is high, in a 
study recently completed by the San Francisco Unified School District, it - 
was found that the Black high school youth dropout rate Is 48* and for the 
Hispanic, 49*. In a comparison of numbers of Black students beginning the 
ninth grade and those remaining In the 12th, the figures show that large 
numbers are not remaining In school. For example, In one high school the 
number of Black freshmen entering the school Is approximately 190, Black 
seniors at the same school number 32. This trend at this particular 
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school has been the ease for the past five years. 

The alternative of university studies for Black and Hispanic students 
continues to be Halted by numerous outside influences. Most Black and 
Hlapanlc atudenta attending inner-city schools do not subsequently attend 
a unlveralty If i n fact they complete middle or high school, studies 
funded by the California state University System have found that even when 
Black and Hispanic atudents do graduate from high school only IS* are 
prepared to enter a four year Institution (Hlspanlcs and Higher Education: 
A CSU Imperative, 1985). Moreover as the educational reform movement 
progresses, we find that these very students continue to be Ignored (An 
Imperiled Generation: Saving Urban Schools, Carnegie Foundation Report; 
1988). The ultimate goal of the Step To College program Is simply to 
begin to forage a collaboration between the university and public schools 
from which the praxis of educational reform can take place. 

The Step To College program design consists of enrolling Black and 
Hispanic high school seniors as college freshmen and offering university- 
level courses from the La Raza Studies, Black Studies and Administration 
and Interdisciplinary Studies Departments at the high school site. In 
preliminary discussions with administrative personnel at Mission High 
School, it wss dsclded that the program ahould be on the high school site. 
This decision waa reached becauae it was felt that Hlapanlc parents would 
not allow their children, in particular the young women, to travel at 
night to the unlveralty campus. In addition, a decision was made to hold 
the class one sfternoon a week directly after class in order to Increase 
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attendance. Also, as many of the students worked after school, we knew 
that we could not ask thea to attend aore than once a week. Because we 
believed that the students had to have an Incentive beyond just taking s 
class, it was determined that the class to be selected wes one which would 
carry a unlveralty General Education requirement. To that end, the course 
; selected wes one which meets the university Critical Thinking requirement. 
The class waa held exactly as If it were offered et the university 
utilizing texts snd resdlngs selected from the regulsr curriculum. 



Possibly the most motlvstlng sspect of the progrem occurs when the 
students trsvel to the university to neve their photo io'e teken end most 
particularly when they receive them. At that point they realize that they 
are in fact university students. We have been told numerous times by STC 
students thst when they showed their ID cards to friends snd family they 
felt great pride. Not only did they feel different, they were different. 

From the initial pilot program held at Mission High School during 1985- 
1986, 15 Hiapanlc atudenta enrolled at San Francisco Stste in the Fall of 
1986. In the yesrs prior to Step To College only 2 or 3 Hispanic students 
onrolled in a four-year college. Of this first group of Hispanic students 
to enter SPSU the following Is known: 

1. Seven etudents ere still enrolled at SPSU, Their rsnge 
of OPAe sre 2.2 - 3.4 with the medlsn 2.7. One has 
overcome probation and two have been on the Deana list 
two or more eemesters. Their undergrsduste msjors sre : 
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Nursing. Engineering, Industrial Technology, Business 
Computer Science. Psychology and 2 are still undeclared. 

2. One student left after 5 semesters to work and had a 

GPA of 2.8. One student left after 4 semesters and had a 
2.0 GPA . Four students left after 3 semesters and their 
range of GPAs is: 3.4, 3.1, 2.7, and 2.6. One student 
left after the first semester and had a 3.5 GPA and the 
final student left during the first semester. 

3. One of the original pilot group enrolled for the fall of 
1989 as a first-time freshman. 

4. None of the students who left the university did so 
because of poor grades. 

Additionally we know the following: 

1. Only two members of the initial group of students were 
native born. 

2. The average number of years in country was fewer than 
four. 

3. The School GPA mean for the group was 2.4. 

4. The SAT combined for the group was approximately 480. 

4 
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5. Only one of the initial group of IS had decided prior to 
participating in the STC prograa to attend a college or 
university. 

Given the traditional college going and retention figures for Hispanic 
student. who fall into the above characteristic. . our figure, for the 
first year', group Indicate that we need to look .ore closely at how. we 
negatively Identify and exclude Hlepanlc atudent. froa the college 
-track". The STC aodel present, a aethod whereby the university and the 
public school, can work together to build • .Itu.tlon that produce, 
success . 

Since Its inception, the program has Included the following components: 

1. Identification and recruitment of students of color Into 
an identified and highly visible program with the clearly 
atated goal of high school graduation and subsequently, 
college graduation. 

2. Course placement of program students with a specially 
selected group of teachers who choose to be Involved with 
the program and who support the program's philosophy. 

3. Offering freshman college courses which receive college 
credit to high school seniors. These courses are offered 
at the high school site by university faculty selected 
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for a) their reputation as respected university 
instructors and b) their ability to effectively teach the 
students In this program. In most, but not all case*, 
these Instructors are faculty of color and are bilingual. 

4. Close collaboration between the university and the 
district and high school to facilitate procedures for 
admission to the university. 

As the program has evolved over the past four years, the following 
additions have occurred: 

1. Expansion of the program to include n high schools in 
San Francisco and to include schoqls in Berkeley, Oakland 
and Half Moon Bay. 



2. 



Expansion of the program at Mission High School to begin 
to Implement a pilot college core curriculum program 
(Mission To College) with recruits students during the 
eight grade. 



3. Establishment of an Academic Fellowship Program for 30 at 
risk students which provides financial incentives for 
maintenance of good grades. 
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Evolution of curriculum changes through cooperative 
planning Involving program teachers and university 
faculty. 

Submission of a grant proposal to the Office of 
Education, Bilingual Division which Is specifically 
designed to Involve Limited English Proficient students 
In the Mission To College program. 

Establishment of a Teacher To College program which 
allows high school teachers on sabbatical to be hired at 
the university as Instructors to teach Step To College 
students who have transitioned to the university thereby 
continuing the "bonding". 

Establishment of a Peer Resource Training program at the 
university which trains STC college freshmen as peer 
resources to return to their home high school to work 
with ninth graders. 

Advisement and mentoring Involving the three departments 
which offer the university courses. 
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Key gleaenta 

The Idea of recruiting students of color for university study Is not new, 
nor Is the providing of university credit for university level work In 
high school. Why then has this program achieved success? 

1. A substantial number of high school teachers and 
administrators, along with the university Instructors 
communicate a consistent message to students - that they 
can succeed In college. 

2. Step To college Is presented as a high status, attractive 
program rather than a remedial, second-best program. 



3. 



The on-going "surrogate family" support groups fit easily 
Into the cultures of the students Involved and augment 
the frequently minimal support which can be provided by 
the student's family of origin. 



4. All teachers sake a concerted effort to adapt teaching 
methods and Materials (but not standards) to the cultural 
and educational background of students. They are willing 
to give more of themselves than the program and the job 
require© because they believe in the students. 

5. Cooperation between the university and high school (and 
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school district) has been real rather than perfunctory. 

The STC program is open to all seniors in the 
participating school, in the initial pilot year, the 
Hispanic students remarked that if the program were to 
really be special, then all students should participate. 
This has turned out to be one of the most Important 
discoveries of the program. 

The STC program does not lower standards, it removes 
barriers . 

Perhaps most Important of all, there have been key 
individuals in both the university and high schools whose 
vision was undaunted by defeatism among colleagues or by 
bureaucratic roadblocks. Through their perseverance they 
have, eventually, been able to locate enough support 
among colleagues and administrators to make the program 
possible . 
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MISSION HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE GOING RATE 
SUMMARY REPORT 1988 



TOTAL SENIOR CLASS 
TOTAL NON-GRADUATES 

TOTAL GRADUATES 

TOTAL NON-COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

TOTAL ATTENDING POST 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

TYPES OF COLLEGE ATTENDED 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

CSU 

UC 

PRIVATE/OUT OF STATE 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 



349 
55 

294 
24 

270 



85 
150 
9 
8 
19 



100* 
8.2* 

91 . 8* 



• 31.5* 
55. 2% 
3.3* 
3.0* 
7.0* 



TOTAL ATTENDING 2 YEAR AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 38.5* 
TOTAL ATTENDING 4 YEAR INSTITUTIONS 61.5* 
COLLEGE ATTENDANCE BY ETHNICITY (* = N/270) 



BLACK 

CHINESE 

FILIPINO 

LATINO/CHICANO 

OTHER ASIAN 

OTHER NON-WHITE 

OTHER WHITE 



22 
62 
32 
87 
40 
19 
8 



8. 1* 
23.0% 
11.9* 
32. 2* 
14.8* 
7.0* 
3.0* 
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From the President 

The San Francisco Conservation Corps, which 8 yean ago became the flr* urban conserva- 
tion corps in the country, has received international recognition and has served as the model for 
simiUrprograms recently established in more than 40 cities across our nation. 

The program has employed, educated and trained thousands of young people who developed 
character and civic consciousness through rigorous work on public projects. In the process, 
Corpsmembers have materially improved the environment and quality of life in our City. 

As this newsletter shows, the SFCC has become what ir set out to be- a highly spirited and 
disciplined work force providing quality public services for San Francisco, and a youth leadership 
and development program reflecting the cultural diversity of our community. 

J ANTHONY KLINE 

From The Director 

Welcome to Working Title, the San Francisco Conservation Corps' First newsletter pub- 
lished to inform you of the various activities and successes of the Corps. The quality of the work 
projects we have performed, and the number of Corpsmembers graduating with GEDs this 
semester speaks to the viability of SFCC as a youth development organization. The dual role of 
the Corps as a youth leadership and public service agency becomes even more critical as we face 
drastic reductions in government services and education funding. Our continued ability to grow 
and meet the needs of San Francisco is due to the support given by many corporations, founda- 
tions and public agencies As you read tbe following articles written by staff and Corpsmembers 1 
trust that you will find your money well spent If you are interested in finding out more about any 
of the activities mentioned in the newsletter please feel free to contact me or one of our staff I 
am very pleased with our first issue, and hope that you enjoy hearing about the Corps 

ANN COCHRANE 
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Community Development SFCC Style 

The San Francisco Conservation Com hti been awarded S950.000.00 from the Mayors 
Office of Community Development fMOCD) through Community Development Block Grants for 
the current vear. The Conservation Corps flm received funding from the Community Block 
Oranti in 1985. Since that time SFCC has worked on the open apacea of over 175 public agencies 
and non-profit organizations. The tcope of the Corpi' work haa included the installation of 
pUyatTucturea and other recreational fncilitica, undscaplng, graffiti eradication, and the develop- 
ment of gardeni. pathway! and rett area!. 

For fiacal year 1991 the Connervation Corpe hu already completed work at eaves open 
apace improvement protects. One of the moat impressive protects took place at '^Kennedy 
Tower aenior bousiaf she on Sacramento Street in Sin Francisco The San Fram - - Housing 
Authority aaked SFCC to develop the back ytrd area to make it more suitable for , icaiion and 
relaxation by the seniors who reside at Kennedy Towen. 

Crew Four, led by Work Supervisor Joae Agultar, took a rather unattractive and run down 
yard and converted it into a cozy outdoor facility complete with game table, bencher, attractive 
board fence to serve as a windbreak, and beautifully feMyipfd yard with an array of new plant! 
and flowera. The project was not only beneficial for the resident! of the apartments, but the 
Ccfpsmembers themselves learned a variety of new carpentry and design skills with the installa- 
tion of the fence. Corpsmember Francisco Ayala stood proudly next to the uCW fence after its 
completion and exclaimed, "now I know bow to install a fence and maybe someday I will put one 
in at my own house." 

Toe Conservation Corps has twel ^e additional MOCD projects to undertake during the 
remainder of the year. This summer SFCC will be installing pUyatructurea at eight schools and 
cnildcare centers. The Corps will also fo conducting an exciting project at Bemal Height r 
Community Garden where some major renovation will be tackled and an irrigation system 
installed. Finally SFCC awaits anxiously the start-up of a garden at San Francisco Log Cabin 
Ranch for Boys This will be the Corps second consecutive year doing jmWic apace improve- 
ments for Log Cabin. SFCC will construct A variety of things for Log Cabin's agriculture 
program including a headhouse for seedling*, raised garden beds for fresh cut flowers, and the 
completion of a greenhouse facility. 



The San Francisco Conservation Corps has been awarded a grant of $475,000 from the 
Office of Emergency Services to provide over 75 low income homes with earthquake damage 
mitigation improvements. The improvements will include bolting down foundations, strapping 
hot . ater beaters, and improving access to gas shut off valves. 

The project will be carried out in conjunction with the Mayor's Office of Housing, who will 

Go vide matching funds, and the Owner Builder CenterfOBC) of Berkeley. OBC, considered to 
i the experts in hazard mitigation, will be providing a hands-on training program designed 
specifically for the Corpsmembers and Supervisors assigned to the project. 

In addition to providing the improvements, SFCC will be preparing manuals, videos, and 
other training materials to enable this project to be replicated. Also, Corpsmembers who show 
exceptional skills and interest may be provided with additional training to enable them to pursue a 
contracting career after they finish their stay at SFCC. 

SFCC's participation in this project is a direct result of the Corps' performance following 
the '89 earthquake. In the days and weeks after the quake, SFCC worked around the clock to help 
the residents of San Francisco recover from the devastation. The dedication, professionalism, and 
compassion that Corpsmembers showed earned the attention and commendation of local, state, 
and national leaders. 



JOHN WEISS 



Preventing Earthquake Damage 



DOUO BIGGS 
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Learning To Learn 

On June 28lh SFCC will celebrate the graduation 0 f 20 Corpfmemben in the GED program 
and 15 graduates of the Corps to College program. This milestone will honor the Individual 
success of the young men and women, and the overall success of SFCC's education program. 

The goal of the education component is to provide Corpsmembers with a rigorous academic 
program that will teach them how to read, write, and think critically. Corpsmembers are provided 
with a range of free classes and services that will help them to achieve this goal. The classes are 
held weekday evenings and all day on Friday. 

When Corpsmembers first join, they are given a battery of tests and assessments to deter- 
mine their level of competency in a variety of subject matters. Based on the results a 
Corpsmember is placed into eitLer an Adult Basic Education (ABE), OED or Corps to College 
class. 

The ABE courses have been contracted through Youth for Service, a non-profit youth 
service agency in San Francisco SFCC has been fortunate to utilize YFS's computer teaming 
center where Corpsmembers can develop their basic reading, writing and math skills with the help 
of the latest in "state of the art technology/' The lab includes interactive computer video programs 
as well as an assortment of Computer Based Training (CBT) programs. These programs are ideal 
because they are self-paced learning modules that accommodate learners of various skill leveli. 
Corpsmembers also have the opportunity to develop skills in computer technology. 

The OED component is a major focus of the SFCC, because the majority of Corpsmembers 
fit into this category. The OED program is offered in both English and Spanish and classes are 
held at both the Fort Mason and Hunters Point Centers. Each component offers 3-5 subject areas, 
and Corpsmembers work on one component during their momins classes and one during their 
afternoon The OED component has produced very positive results, 1/3 of all candidates will 
graduate with their OED diploma this semester. 

Corpsmembers who complete the basic academic courses are offered a variety of lifeskilts 
classes including ESL, Family Life and Health, Video Production, First Aid, and Crewleader 
Training. Also included in lifeskills training are Friday educational programs where guest speak- 
ers from the community talk about various topics of interest to the Corpsmembers 

The education program is supported by the Luke B. Hancock Foundation, rhe Bernard 
Osher Foundation, The Gap, and the Hearst Foundation. 

MARY DUFFY 
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Recruiting Update 



Robert Faulstich hai joined the SFCC staff as Assistant Job Developer. This part-time 
position was established to help the Recruitment and Placement Coordinator Martine Carlton hire 
and train new Corpsmembers, as well as provide job counseling and placement for those leaving 
the Corps. Funding is being provided by the San Francisco Foundation. 

Robert comes to SFCC from the Center for Southeast Asian Refuse* Resettlement, where 
he worked as a Job Developer with refugees and recent arrivals to the U.S. He speaks many 
languages including Mandarin, Khmer, and Spanish, and has travelled and taught throughout 
Cambodia and Thailand. 

In the short time be lias been here, Robert has already developed a new multi-cultural 
promotional flyer to attract more diverse applicants The flyer will be distributed in six lan- 
guages. He is also working on a brochure to appeal to prospective employers, stressing the 
Benefits (and there are many) of hiring a Corpsmember. 

Martine and Robert have referred more than twenty Corpsmembers to employers in the past 
six weeks. Prospective employers include the Save Energy Co., Royal Hawaiian Seafood, Hyatt 
Regency - Fishermans Warf, Carpenters Union #46 and the Golden Gate Bridge District. The 
team is currently designing a new job search workshop to teach exiling Corpemembers interview- 
ing, presentation, and resume writing skills. Classes will be taught in Spanish and English 



First Corps to College Program a Success 

In January SFCC and San Francisco State University launched an innovative joint venture 
that will lead to a college education for some motivated corpsmembers. The Corps to College 
program brings Corpsmembers to the SFSU campus for a series of classes in Ethnic Studies, 
College Preparation, and Creative Thinking. The classes were developed by Jim Todd and Jacob 
Parea of the Ethnic Studies Department. Tne design is based on SFSU's nationally recognized 
Step to College program for high school students. 

Fifteen Corpsmembers are currently enrolled in the class, which will end in June. 
Corpsmembers that do decide to go to college at SFSU will be eligible for a scholarship estab- 
lished by SFSU in honor of Robert J. Burkhardt, Jr. 

SFSU agreed to provide the first class on a pro bono basis However, in the face of massive 
cuts in the education budget, they can not continue to do this Therefore SFCC and SFSU arc 
currently involved in a joint fundraising effort to find $20,000 to continue this exciting and 
productive program for another year. 



MARTINE CARLTON 



MARY DUFFY 
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RIP Roarin' 



In the en of ozone depletion, globe! warming and groundwater contamination, the things we 
throw away ate at important AS the things we produce. To address the issues of waste manage- 
ment, environmental awareness and our own goals for youth employment and training, SFCC 
initiated the Recycling Internship Project in 1999. 

The basic idea is to provide opportunities for our advanced Corpsmemben to work indepen- 
dently and gain specific, marketable lob skills while retaining the supportive SFCC atmosphere. 
Within this framework, approximately ten Corpsmemben work at recycling* related organizations 
throughout San Francisco on five-month internahins. The interns also put in an hour and s half of 
classroom time daily, addressing the relationship net ween recycling and the preservation or 
natural resources through readings, discussions, art projects and interactive exercises. 

One of the strengths of this project is the variety of participating work sites, which Include 
community recycling centers, a local design company that produces an works made from found 
objects and the Center for Marine Conservation, a national non-profit organization dedicated to 
preserving ocean life. The variety of the sites enables us to address the variety of skills and 
interests that our Corpsmemben possess. 

Upon completion of their five-month stints, interns have been hired by West Coast Salvage 
and Recycling, and the San Francisco Recycling Program's School Education Program Most 
recently, the Center For Marine Conservation hired an intern to run its Marine Debris Information 
Office. 

Beyond finding permanent employment for graduating interns, however, the success of the 
Recycling Internship Program can also be measured in the development of "intangibles " The 
current crop of interns have taken on numerous tasks above and beyond their basic duties which 
can only be attributed to a growth in self-confidence and a ma* 'ring of outlook. Externally, 
interns participated in lobbying efforts for recycling in Sacramento and represented SFCC in 
several state-wide conferences, providing unique insights on ways to improve rccycliiw programs 
and environmental curricula to address all segments of the urban population. Within SFCC itself, 
the interns are visible leaden of the Corpsmember population, facilitating community meetings, 
leading morning exercises and helping to start a Corpsmember forum. 

For most corpsmemben, the most difficult pan of the job is learning how to function 
outside of the supportive Corps atmosphere, to lake what they've nurtured for 12 months at SFCC 
and allow it to flourish in the "real world." Through the Recycling Internship Project, we provide 
a lifeline and a gentle push. 
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Youth In Action 



Ed Note: Johnicon is a team leader for Youth In Action. Besides being involved in this 
program. He also volunteers his time to organise the Corpsmember forum and many other activi- 
ties. 

Youth In action if a program designed to provide recycling and environmental education to 
middle-school students. Funding is provided by the California Department of Coiiservatioo. The 
program has two main components, one for the Summer and the other for the Fall. The Summer 
program gives Teamlcaders a chance to work with the children more. Students attend YIA four 
days a week, Monday through Thursday. The first two hours ofesch day is devoted to field 
studies. Then we go out to do work project*. The work projects consist of graffiti peint-outt, tree 
planting, litter at atement, recycling and landscaping. 

In the rail we have less time with the students, but it is more intense. On Tuesday and 
Thursday we have field studies, and on Sarurday we do work projects. The work projects are of 
the same type as the Summer program, but we often do more projects that are combined with 
other community based organizations. For example we did a graffiti paint-out project one 
Saturday in Lake view. 

Before the project we did a field study about people that do "tags'' (graffiti) on other peoples 
property. This was an excellent opportunity to motivate the youths to do the paint-out project. 
Afterwards we had a barbeque at one of the big porks in Lake view which also made them feel 
rewarded 

The field studies are a non-paid part of the program, but it's the most rewarding part. It's an 
opportunity for youth to learn about critical issues that are going on in the environmett, ranging 
from the ozone layer, rain forests, landfills, natural resources, garbology, recycling, and bow to 
turn trash into art. 

We did one project with a bottle cap trust At! trie materials vie used were either re used or 
recycled. The finished project was a 7 foot by 5 foot quilt. The Team leaden cut 8 by 8 inch 
plywood, which was gathered from the transfer station on Tunnel Ave. Then the student* nailed 
on bottle caps, which were also tikea out of the trash. 

The Youth In Action Program isn't just to: the adoleounu. It's also for the Tevnleadera. 
The Team leaders come from the year 'round program of SFCC, They go through an implication 
and interview process. Then the ones who ate selected go through a thirty day evaluation in order 
to get a "green hat" (crewleader status) and * raise. 

"Green hats and a mist * are not the oal v thing the Teamlea&rs will gain They also loarn 
bow to speak in front of a crowd, leadership skills, and teaching skills. They also become great 
motivators. 



JOHNICON GEORGE 
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SFCC PROJECTS - 1990 



Mtk Street Cleanup Participated in community clem- up day. 3#th Stmt Scaler Cuter Uadscapod garden and insulted pavers. 4Teri 
Parade Recycled bottlee and ami and cleaned up debris. 491 31st Ave. Installed tables tad benches in outdoor recreation area. 4tk if July 
C osskrnclsn IUcydc4bcmlc«aik)c«aaaiidcle^updeMa. 525 Bryant Painted interior walli of homeless shelter. dlMeej Sired Painted 
welUof Senicesfsslmeeit complex. 657 Day Street Repaired earthquake damage. A la Carte A la Park Recycled bottles and cam and cleaned 
up debris. Adept-A-Bench Lad elementary acbool •rodents on beach clean-up and education activities. Affordable Housing Fair Recycled 
bottles and caaa and cleaned up debris. Airport Ditch Removal of vegetelioo from waterway. AJeas a Aluaial Run Recycled bottles and cans 
and cleaned up debris, Akatres Island Repaired cracks in helicopter lending pad. Alke Griffith Improved play equipment and replaced sand 
with taabark. Bay te Broken Recycled bottles and cans and cleaned up debris. Bayview Hunters Paint Daycare Center Removed brush 
and pruned enrobe. Mack Cuisine Assisted seniors to prepare and serve darner. Bridge to Bridge Run Recycled bottles and cans and cleaned 
up debris. Beesu Vista Park Wanted native spec lee to control erosion. CediHec Hotel Sheetrock and paint conference room end residenu quarters. 
Candtaa ti ck Stadium Recycled at 49'er and Gianu game*. Cam eval Street Fair Recycled bottles and cans and cleaned up debris. Castrs 
Street Fair RscycUdbottktsr^canssodcle^upclrbni. Center for Marine Ceneervatien Pajtklpatcdmbteebcleen>upday. Cninatewa 
Community Center Painted hallways. Geleen Gnte Natienal Recreetieu Aran Removed brush snd exotic species, snd installed and 
maintaiasrt rsrycling containers throughout the park. CHIP PS In»ullcd|rsb ban snd other safety devices in more than 2 50 homos of Senior CitOens. 
CHy el Watson viUe Installed pUystiucture in trailer perk for earthquake victims. Cs natal Clean Hp Day Led acbool children on beach field 
tripe. Comedy Celebration Day Recycled bottles snd cans *nd cleaned up debris. Crittenden Chiltknre Center Rec^od earthquake dam sae. 
Cnrfceide Recycling Pretrial Distributed door hangers announcini new curbside recycling service. ExceUier Childcare Center Installed 
piayitructuie snd benches Festeltaliaae Recycled bottles and cons and cleaned up debrii. Festival M las Americas Recycled bottles and cans 
and cleaned up debris. Festival 2Mt Concert Recycled bottles and cans and cleaned up debris Whitney Yeung Childcare Canter Installed 
aviary, concrete pad and par course Francisco Reservoir Removed * weeds from hillside. Freak McCeppia Childcare Center Installed 



storage shed. Gay Freedom Day Parade Recycled bottles 
Prefrasn Tutored Elementary School youth and helped 
Devtlapenent Installed spring toys snd other ptayj' 
fencing. H nan U ten Fnnaily Canter Installed 
Constructed storage bias for holding recyctabtee. SF 
irrigation system. Hsrvey Mi* CtU dear e Center 
Hswtfcera* Senna) Painted mural and pruned 
public housing aree. Hatty Courts Distributed 
and gra/nti eradicetioe day. Hunters Paint Bays 
lade-Chinese HsnUng Frsjeet insulted 
Jefferssa Childcare Canter Iostslled| 
Childcare Center Replaced sand in play 
Installed fence and Isndscsping Lskeslde 
pruned treee. Las Americas Childcare Center! 

Built deck end stairs. MecyVAYH Bika Adventure 




cans and cleaned up debris. Geed Samaritan Summer 

produce a theater program. Grace Childcare 
items. Great Highway Housing Installed 
playttructurc, benches and picnic table. HANC 
Community Recyckri Plant trees and install 
Installed plsystntcturc end plaoter boxes, 
trees. Heyes Valley Removed graffiti from 
flyers and participated in a community clean-up 
Club Repaired fence and installed new benches, 
playstructure. mattiog, deck and other play items, 
playstructure and benches. Le Vlcterle 
Leguaa Getden Gnte Cklldcere Center 
\^ Property Owners Removed fire hazards and 
▼ Constructed mini-park. Lower Ft. Maiea 
Recycled bottle* sod cane and cleaned up debtit. 
and cleaned up debris Mark Twetu High Scaeel 
cans and cleaned up debris. McLaren Park Removed 



Manufacturer Hanevtr Corporate Challenge Recycled bottles and cans 
JUuwvedbruehend debris. Martin Luther King, Jr. Parade Recycled bottles snd 
brush and other dabris. MienJen YMCA Painted exterior of building. Nike Marathon Recycled bottles and cans andcleaned up debris. North 
Bla ck Hanoi nf Installed new bulkhead end spring toys in community play area. North Beach Housing Constructed ramp for two physically 
handicapped residents. Nerineast Ledge Installed deck and doorwsy. Ocean view Pieygreund Cleared and planted hillside. Operation 
Contact Painted walls and ^stalled shelving. Palace sf Fine Arts Pruned shrubs and removed debris. Ping Yuen South Installed benches, 
tables, snd landscaping. Petytech Bay*s Gym Removed debris and old lockers. P recite Community Center Repaired playstructure. 
Ra n ds l p h Street Laodacapedrtaryvd snd pruned bushes. Recreatisa Center fer the Handicapped Removed brush and weeds. Recycling 
Mural Punted recycling oriented mural on Indiana Street. Recycling Team Established snd maintained recycling lyitetni at vinous state snd 
locelgwerasnestf offices. Recycling Internships Trained and placed Ccrpcmcmbcrs at various recycling centers. Reggae la the Park Recycled 
bottlee and cans and cleaned up debria. Richmond Environmental Action Installed concrete pad and constructed sorting tables snd storage bins. 
Rene Parto Hesutng Inatalled benches, boraeaboe pit snd gardens. Rue te the Far Side Recycled bottles and cans snd cleaned up debris San 
Franclacs Blnea Festival Recycled bottlee and cans and cleaned up debrii San Francisco let. Airport Removal of Are hazards slong perimeter 
Are break. San Franclacn Marathon Recycled bottles and cans and cleaned up debrii. SF Arts Educntien Foundation Event Recycled 
bc^ttUs tnd cans end cleaned up debrii SF Senior Center Painted interior walli, doors, and ceilings. SF Unified School District Helped process 
45,000 teat booklets and answer papers. SF Beys and Girls Dub Painted new game lines. St. Vincent De Peal Installed snd painted new doors 
and walls. St Francis Square Installed planting beds, snd removed weeds. Stern Grove Concert Series Recycled bottles and cans at summer 
concert aeries. Taker a Cnbte Care Chase Recycled bottles and cans and cleaned up debris. Tenderloin Neighborhood Development 
Repaired earthquake damage in low income apartments. The Hill Stride Recycled bottles and cans and cleaned up debris. The Benches Installed 
benches snd pathway in neighborhood mini-perk. Third Street Improvement Removed litter and painted out graffiti. Trail Mixer Event 
Recycled bottles and cms and cleaned up debrii. University Reservoir Fire hazard and erosion control. Valencia Gardens Installed new swings, 
and repaired decks, benches snd basketball courts. Yerba Burns Plaza East Insulled new plsyitructure and fencing Yoey Childcare Center 
detailed pUystiucture and fence. Ysuth I* Action Taught middle school students environmental education and perform recycling projects. 
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Ms. Duffy. Congresswoman Unsoeld, Congressman Miller, it is a 
pleasure to have the opportunity to speak to both of you today. 

My name is Mary Duffy, and for the past year and a half I have 
served as the program director for the San Francisco Conservation 
Corps. 

Our Corps was founded in 1984, and it has become a model for 
urban conservation Corps that have sprung up around the country. 
Given your background, Representative Unsoeld, I am sure you can 
understand the similarities between a mountaineering expedition 
and the obstacles presented in making accessible education to 
young people in our country. 

At first glance, both of these challenges can seem insurmount- 
able and the way to the summit treacherous, but by proceeding 
with perseverance and taking one step at a time, the goal can be 
reached . 

The San Francisco Conservation Corps has a history of innova- 
tive education. Its experientially based model of learning through 
work combined with a rigorous academic GED program has provid- 
ed many of its Corps members with a well-rounded education. 

This year we took our learning model one step further by joining 
with the step to college program at San Francisco State University 
to create a new educational component called Corps to college. 
Through the support of the university we are now in a position to 
hold out the opportunity to higher education for a generation of 
young people who have historically been underserved. 

To explain the Corps to College program and this new joint ven- 
ture between the Corps and San Francisco State, it is my pleasure 
to introduce Mr. Johnicon George, one of the key team members of 
this educational expedition. 

Mr. George. Thank you. 

Good morning, Members of Congress. 

My name is Johnicon George. It is a pleasure to be able to speak 
on the issue that is important to me and my community. 

First, I would like to say something about the San Francisco Con- 
servation Corps. I became involved in this program through the 
San Francisco's sheriff horticulture program. The Corps is an ex- 
cellent program for youth from San Francisco. It has helped me to 
build my personality and self respect. 

As a Corps member, I learned, technical skills in building dikes 
and constructing playground construction. Then I was selected to 
work in the San Francisco Conservation Corps youth in action pro- 
gram. This program works with middle school students in San 
Francisco. 

In this program I taught these younger students about environ- 
mental issues and how they can improve the environment in their 
community. I also supervised them on work projects. Being a team 
leader helped me build my leadership skills at the Corps. 

I am now the facilitator for the corpsmen reform at the Hunters 
Point Center. In this forum, Corps members discuss issues that con- 
cern us and prevent views on these issues to staff. In the past year, 
I feel the education department at the Corps has really improved. 
Corps members are now getting what they really need, whether it 
is a GED, English as a second language or college course. 
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Myself, I am in the first Corps to College class. I really like this 
class because it shows me that you don't have to have a three point 

Sade average coming out of high school in order to get into col- 
re. This is what youth that only have a GED needs to learn. 
This course held at San Francisco Sta^e University campus has 
given me a desire to further my education and get a 4 year degree 
and feel part of the campus community. 

The course is offered throughout the black studies program and 
focuses on critical thinking. I find that it is very rewarding because 
I am improving my reading, writing and listening skills, and I am 
also learning about my history as an African- American. 

When we attend class on Fridays, we might be looking at a video 
or listening to a lecture, Whatever we do, we must take notes be- 
cause our homework can be a three to five page essay on the topic, 
My classmates and coworkers seem to enjoy the class also. It 
doesn't matter the race, college, color or creed; everyone enjoys this 
class. I think that is important and made possible by the way we 
work together on the grade and inspiration and motivation that 
our teacher-mentor Joe Tighe gives us. 

In closing, I think we should have more programs like this on 
the Federal, State and local levels, so I ask for your support. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Kline. Excuse me, I wonder if I could just add a word, 

I am Tony Kline. I am a Judge on a Court of Appeal, Chairman 
of the San Francisco Conservation Corps, I am a former Juvenile 
Court Judge. The San Francisco Conservation Corps is, as Mary 
mentioned, a model of community conservation corps, 

I know that Congresswoman Unsoeld is familiar with those be- 
cause she worked on Congressman Martinez's subcommittee, and 
you heard testimony a year or 2 ago about those organizations, 

We are the sort of organization that is talked about in Title 2 (R) 
of the President's National Service Act, such as it is, The only foot- 
note that I want to add, the only reason I am really here is to 
make this point, the San Francisco Conservation Corps is doing 
more, as little as it is, to reach out to the out of school so-called at 
risk kid in the innercity of San Francisco than any organization 
that exists, which is a scandal. 

We give more GED's than anybody other than the school district 
to these sort of children. This is beyond the step to college program 
that Brian talked about. The problem is really money, as you 
know. I don't believe in the history of the U.S. House of Kepresent- 
atives anybody has been in as good a position to do something 
about this particular type of young person, and I will grant you we 
are a small part of the big picture, as you are, Congressman Miller, 
and it isn't simply because you are the Chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and it isn t because you are a senior member of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. The real reason is because you are the 
Chairman of the Interior Committee and also because you have a 
history of care, a history of concern for this problem. 

We have given up trying to get money out of the educational 
system. We are nearly a $4 million a year program, but we are pri- 
marily self-supporting. We work for most of the money that we 
earn. We get almost nothing from the school district. They loan us 
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an old school building in the Hunters Point area. We get nothing 
from the community college, although we have tried desperately, 
because they are so overextended. 

We get nothing from the University of California. We get noth- 
ing out of the whole educational part of the budget in this State. 
The money we do get comes from the environmental area. We are 
not only an educational organization; we are an environmental or- 
ganization. 

I am here just to suggest to you, and I will do no more than sug- 
gest, that as Chairman of the Interior Committee, you can do more 
for the educational opportunity of these young people than most 
people every imagined could be done through the Education and 
Labor Committee. 

Mr. Miller. Somehow I knew that was coming. Let me just say, 
Ken, to your opening remark, that the main purpose of this hear- 
ing is obviously to look at the financing of higher education in this 
country. And what do we authorize, $18 billion a year, which obvi- 
ously doesn't add up in terms of the total cost, but is a significant 
chunk of dough. 

It is not a question of what the private or public sector is doing, 
because obviously if you look at what the private sector spends 
training people and educating people after they hire them or prior 
to hiring them, it is equal to what we are doing, and in fact more 
in the amount of money they spend sending their employees back 
to school and for training. 

But the second part of this hearing was sort of what I consider 
sort of the prospecting part of this operation, and that is that we 
are losing too many young people to the opportunity of this system 
for a whole host of reasons. There is probably no end to the list 
that you could make of reasons why people make a decision not to 
participate in further education; and a lot of it sometimes, Ken, in 
the young people you take into your program and end up in the 
Corps and these other programs, some cf these decisions aren't 
theirs to make. They are made by others, and they become victims 
of those decisions. 

And I want to— on that point, what is it that gets a kid into the 
Spunkmeyer program? Do you want to bring your director— do you 
want to bring your director up? 

Mr. Rawungs. Merrill, you deserve to say something. 

If I might, I can give a quick background on Merrill Callows. He 
has been a counselor, principal, and teacher in Contra Costa 
County. He was my high school basketball coach. We are life-long 
friends, and without Merrill Callows, there would be no program. 

And, with that, how do we get kids in the program? 

Mr. Callows. Basically, we go through the high school, primarily 
the counseling department of the high school; and we get them to 
give us— each counselor has their own particular method of going 
about this, but basically, we ask them for a list of candidates in 
excess of what we might be able to take into the community. 

These are kids for which we have a description. We give the 
counselors a description of the type of student that we are looking 
for, and it varies from time to time. We started out taking stu- 
dents, for example, in the first year that they thought would not 
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stay in school until graduation; and we worked with that kind of 
student. 

Mr. Miller. For whatever reason? 

Mr. Callows. Right. Mostly, I would say that they were— it was 
attendance, drug problems, and things of that nature. 

At that point, we realized we would have to have some equiva- 
lent number of people who were making it, so that they could come 
in and act as an inspirational influence on people who were in the 
program. So we more or less asked that there be a group of stu- 
dents the next year that would be more involved in school and in 
activities. We sort of followed that along. 

But basically what we are doing is dealing with the middle 70 
percent of the students who, most of the time, because they are ca- 
pable of making it, nobody pays much attention to them; and what 
we are trying to do then is to give them support and encourage- 
ment, tutoring along the way, and the additional support that is 
available through the company. 

So it is mostly a modeling, as somebody has indicated earlier. 
The program where they are using a mentoring program— Avance, 
say, and some of the other programs— are the type of thing that we 
are doing with students within the area, and we select the schools 
not on the basis of anything in particular, but primarily upon our 
ability to serve them, depending upon the area in which the coun- 
selor's sense is, so we have something that we can make phone 
calls to, we can be in touch with the school. 

So I think it is extremely important that we deal with the par- 
ents and require that they be a part of ihe program and that they 
must attend. That is the critical part, we think. 

Mr. Miller. You have how many students now in post-high 
school education? 

Mr. Rawungs. Thirty-seven. 

Mr. Miller. Thirty-seven are currently enrolled, and the cost of 
that education is paid by the program if necessary? 

Mr. Rawungs. That's right. Merrill doesn't like me to use this 
term, but we guarantee that everybody that is qualified— that 
means they have gone through the 3 years of tenth grade through 
twelfth grade in the program— we guarantee them an education, fi- 
nancially. We guarantee that they will not lack a college education 
due to money. In some cases, the kids go to junior college or maybe 
this school, so the outlay for us is substantially less. 

We had one success. I mentioned we have had some outstanding 
students. We had an A student that we just sent back to George- 
town, and we guaranteed that we would pay her college education. 

So we do that. Those are exceptions to the rule, but we guaran- 
tee everybody will get through school, financially. 

Mr. Miller. Now, what is the impact on those students when 
they know that— in terms of the counselors working with these stu- 
dents, if they know that this higher education is going to be paid 
for, if, in fact, their families— because your families aren't low- 
income, by any means; they are a mix, as I understand it, so some 
families will have the ability to pay for some part or all of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Callows. In all honesty, I think at the tenth-grade level the 
finances are not so critical to many of the students, but as they get 
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up toward the later part of their schooling, then they begin to real- 
ize what an important aspect that is, and that keeps them going. 

A lot of kids who don't see that they are going to make it after 
about the second or third year, they don't make Cal requirements, 
some of them will just drop out of sight sometimes, as far as aca- 
demics go; but they know they can get some assistance in this way. 
I think it helps them tremendously. 

I think even more — and what kids have often said is that the 
support and the encouragement of somebody who cares outside of 
the school or outside of their parents is the thing that really keeps 
them going. 

Mr. Miller. How do you deal with this issue or will you deal 
with this issue in Corps to College? You are not going to be able to 
guarantee the cost of that education, but do you still try to create 
the enthusiasm and the desire to do so? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, for us the restraints on using the word "guar- 
antee," which is rooted in a whole set of statutory and regulatory 
requirements, doesn't stop us, nonetheless, from working out fairly 
substantive arrangements between our financial aid people and our 
admissions people. And what we have, in effect, told people is that 
if they successfully complete the program, we will do everything 
we can to facilitate a financial aid package, admission to the uni- 
versity, that kind of thing. 

Using the Step to College model, as long as we can ensure 
through some very direct intervention that people make the dead- 
lines and do the things according to the various elaborate and 
sometimes incomprehensible forms, that thev will get their finan- 
cial aid package. So even though we can't technically or legally 

Mr. Miller. I understand that. It is more tenuous, somewhat 
more tenuous than in the case of the Spunkmeyer program? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. Muler. If there is a connection, I am trying to— what is the 
reaction to the students in that? One of the things we looked at, 
some of the programs that are similar— different than what Ken 
and Linda are doing, but somewhat similar — there has been some 
indication that kind of knowing that that is available has kept peo- 
ple's noses to the grindstone at the other level. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I will mention one part of it. Then I think 
Johnicon can probably answer part of it more directly. 

The first is the critical thing we learned in the Step to College 
program, which is now part of the Corps to College, is the role of 
faculty, that if our faculty are face to face with the students in the 
case of Step High School and in the case of the Corps in the Corps, 
the motivational modeling effect. These are faculty that are over- 
whelmingly Third World faculty from our Ethnic Studies program 
and the School of Education. It is not so much the abstract guaran- 
tee, but rather someone who has come to you and said, this is a 
university course, and you do this, you can do university. 

Now, Johnicon just went through the course. Maybe you can talk 
about that part of it for you or for your classmates. 

Mr. George. What am I getting out of the course? What was the 
question? 

Mr. Miller. I think the question is, is this helping in the motiva- 
tion for someone who didn t originally believe that they were col- 
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lege-bound or had a whole set of additional problems that may 
have prevented them either from graduation or going on to college? 
Is this overcoming some of that? 

My theory is that kids are capable of so much more than we ap- 
preciate or are willing to ask of them, and there has got to be some 
process of drawing that out. And it is as different as the entire 
youth population is in the country, because they all come as indi- 
viduals. 

And one of my concerns is that we lose some of our sort of "raw 
resources," our young people. They just fall through this gap for a 
whole host of reasons. And one of the things is, how do you transi- 
tion that into worker education? 

Mr. George. Well, the Corps to College course, for me, before I 
got into this class— because at the Conservation Corps we do have 
to do education— I was in an adult basic education class; and all 
the work that I was doing, I was scoring real high, and it was just 
going to a community college, doing things that I already knew and 
already had. 

When I got into the Corps to College, and I was at State on the 
campus, it made me feel better. It made me feel that I could do this 
and that college was for me. So the things I was doing in there, the 
same as I was doing, I was scoring real high on those; and the in- 
structor, he was a real down-to-earth person, and he dealt with us 
on a one-to-one basis, and he was a great motivator. 

So what this Corps to College— even though they don't have the 
things that this program over here had, I still feel that, you know, 
like I could do college, that it is for me; and listening to everybody 
else talk about financial aid and all that 

Mr. Miller. You may change your mind. 

Mr. George. Well, that part made me feel that I might not be 
able to do it financially, but it is something that I want to do, so I 
am going to proceed on it. 

Ms. Duffy. I would like to say something about that. 

I think one of the things you made reference to is the way people 
will start into college and then disappear. Part of the thing that is 
the beauty of these kinds of programs, it creates bridges. Someone 
will develop a level of self-esteem and appreciation for their poten- 
tial in a program such as the Conservation Corps and taking that 
and moving it into an academic avenue, which oftentimes they 
would never even consider was open to them. 

They get that ongoing support because one of the things we are 
looking at developmental^ is continuing to have people work at 
the Corps as well as go to the university. So that there is a commu- 
nity support system, both at their workplace and also in the uni- 
versity. And I think that will really assist some of the other prob- 
lems tint people face trying to enter into an academic arena like a 
univer&ity setting. 

Ms. Rawlings. I think our program does that, too— creates 
bridges. I think that is important with all the changes facing the 
student body. As that changes, different bridges are going to be im- 
portant. 

We feel our program is a model and can be replicated easily by 
other corporations in the private sector to get this kind of thing 
done. 
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Mr. Miller. Jolene. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Innovators all, quite inspirational. 

You are right, Mr. Rawlings, we do tend to— sometimes, at 
least— publicly slight the very important role that the private 
sector is playing increasingly in this area. It is not just because— 
well, it may be a factor that industries are now spending $23 to $30 
billion a year in remedial education, so they have got an invest- 
ment in helping the graduates of our public system be good work- 
ers. 

And you can play a particular role not only in what you have 
done, which I really want to commend you for, but you are a better 
spokesperson for the needs of education than often we are. 

Some of us, whom we call "do-gooders"— get patted on the head 
and sent on our way, and others who are labeled— you have got a 
vested interest in it and, therefore, discredit what that person has 
to say, but you are able to speak to much of the public in a much 
better way than we can. So your participation is doubly appreciat- 
ed. 

Brian, I am glad to see that in the intervening years since I last 
saw you that you have not lost any of your radical, creative leader- 
ship. The general education will never catch up with you, but hope- 
fully, they will keep tagging along behind. You stirred memories. 
How about making some comparisons in your program and what 
you are doing and what Evergreen is trying. 

Mr. Murphy. You see the footprints everywhere. From an intel- 
lectual standpoint, Evergreen is indeed the model of the academic 
program. Evergreen has the capacity to do what virtually no uni- 
versity does. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I might add, for those of us who are not famil- 
iar—it was the only, I believe, public higher educational institution 
in the State of Washington that has come along based on an expe- 
riential education approach. 

Mr. Murphy. And a curriculum which owed an enormous 
amount of its inspiration to your late husband, I would like to add. 
The program at Evergreen did an extraordinarily important and 
does an extraordinarily important intellectual act. It says that the 
organization of knowledge into disciplines and departments is 
purely a bureaucratic artifact and not one that has much to do 
with the substance of either intellect or learning, and therefore dis- 
penses with it, and carves abo^e the lintels of the institution 
Abandon All Hope of an Academic Career, Those of You Who 
Enter Here/' so the faculty who enter there because you are for 
nevermore a biologist alone. 

That interdisciplinary model is very much what we are attempt- 
ing to do in the Conservation College. 

What is critically different are two elements for the Conserva- 
tion College. One is that the integration of practical work into the 
curriculum, which varies in the Evergreen experience according to 
the nature of the program, is absolutely central to this program 
design, so that the entire curriculum of study is integrated with 
work. 

As a parenthesis, since our target population is low-income and 
nonwhite persons in the main, the fact that the work is also paid 
work through the Conservation Corps model is critically important. 
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So as I mentioned in the testimony, this is not make-work projects 
or study projects; these are projects that build things in the public 
world on contract. 

The second is the racial and class issue, that it is one of the oddi- 
ties, though not without explanation that most innovative interdis- 
ciplinary programs in the past several decades have been primarily 
white and primarily middle class, and the institutions have re- 
mained, like Santa Cruz, Evergreen itself, predominantly middle 
class or middle class and white. And for those of us on our faculty 
who are involved in this program, we simply see it as scandalous 
that programs that are the intellectual forefront ought not be 
available to everyone. And so there is that second component, 
which is that we will do our best intellectual work with the stu- 
dents from the inner city. 

And so it is those dimensu ns, it is the full integration of work on 
the rebuilding of a maimed environment, if you will; and the fact 
that it is aimed at a student population which is considerably dif- 
ferent than most you associate, say, with experimental education 
or something like that. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Mary, part of my vision of what the Conservation Corps is doing 
is to provide that motivation, that spirit of ability to do something 
that they never thought that they might be able to achieve or to 
tackle, and I believe that— I hate to use the word "technique" be- 
cause that somehow downgrades what it is you are attempting, but 
what are some of the methods, the ways in which that, "Yes, I can 
do this" spirit is engendered among your students? 

Is there a physical as well as other side to it? 

Ms. Duppy. There is a whole assortment. We try and take the 
whole person, when you look at the Conservation Corps' philoso- 
phy. Everyday, everybody, including myself, including the execu- 
tive director, go out and do exercise. 

It is part of the whole idea of building community, building a 
good physical state so that when you go out to go to work you are 
ready to go. There is discipline that is taught through that. 

There is community that is taught through that, so it is actually 
a really good way to start a day. I don't know why we didn't start 
it this way this morning. 

Mr. Miller. I did it before I came here. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. What about risk and challenge? 

Ms. Duffy. Well, the whole thing is that from the time one 
walks into that that program, it is so oftentimes far removed from 
anything they have ever experienced before, they are in a work 
crew with ten other individuals, and they are tackling projects that 
often times they don't know how to do. The supervisor serves as a 
mentor in that way. 

They serve as a mentor in teaching skills, in teaching philosophy 
of community, but they also teach self-worth, self-discipline, and 
the potential that is within each individual. That happens by an 
individual starting a project and completing it and seeing that, yes, 
I can do this. It is not simplistic projects. 

I mean, we were out yesterday looking at a basketball court and 
a baseball diamond where there was a lot of math involved, there 
was a lot of problem solving. There were things that are inherent 
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to doing a work project that you can't say, well, this is what will be 
covered in the curriculum, but that is what is covered there, I 
think that is part of it. 

The other side of it is that the education component is heavily, 
heavily focused on in that we are trying to build and go against 
what many people in the Conservation Corps have been taught, 
that you cannot succeed, that you cannot make progress in an aca- 
demic arena. 

We are successful enough that we have 50 percent of the people 
in our GED program graduating within really one semester, taking 
all five of the texts and completing that, and then also all of the 
individuals that went into the "Corps to College" class are graduat- 
ing, so we have caps and gowns; you all are invited, of course. It 
will be 1 o'clock on the 28th. 

I wanted to let you know there are a number of ways you have to 
approach that, and I don't think— the work projects take care of 
some of the stuff on a hands-on experiential bases, but we also 
have more of a rigorous academic portion that needs that, from all 
anglec 

Mrs. Uwsoeld. Given that it is more cost effective to establish 
that motivation in the first couple years of a child's life, but with 
considerable dedication and, hopefully, some financial assistance, 
some of you can help remedy it where people have had a decade or 
more of having it hammered into them that they don't have the 
ability, and that you can overcome that so that all of our young 
people will have the opportunity to be what they have the capabil- 
ity of being. 

Thank you very much, all of you. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask a question. 

We heard earlier about the cutback in counselors at the high 
school, and yet you are engaged in intensive counseling, somewhat 
more broadly than most high school counselors, although not neces- 
sarily. 

Mr. Callow. More personnel. 

Mr. Miller. You are more personally involved I guess would be 
the case. But are we headed in the wrong direction here with this 
cutback in counselors, when we see the kind of guidance you are 
able to give kids who are troubled, for one reason or another, and 
the results you get, and then we see in the public sector that we 
are often reducing the availability of counseling to these students. 

Mr. Callow. I will try and keep this short. 

Absolutely. There is just no question in my mind that the coun- 
selor—we don't do anything that a school counselor doesn't do. 

We just have the time to do it. So I think that we are supportive 
and encouraging of everything that the school counselors do. 

They deal with all of the people. We deal with small segments of 
the people. 

As I say, I think the thing that probably makes the importance 
of the counselor at school, and definitely the importance of our 
group here, is that the kids have the feeling that somebody cares. 
It is like there wouldn't be any sense in us coming to this kind of 
an opportunity unless we thought that you people cared enough. 
That is what keeps us going. That is the only reason that people 
are talking to you, because they know that you have some influ- 
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ence. That is the influence that I think works with our kids, that 
they know that they can talk to Linda, or to Ken, or to anybody 
else in the company, and they know that they care. 

I mean, they just write this constantly and say I was able to 
speak with the president of the company, that is a big deal, just 
like you folks are a big deal for us. 

You are the only chance ws have to talk directly to the govern- 
ment, and you have taken the opportunity to come down. I think it 
is a perfect example. That is what they all are. I think that is im- 
portant. 

Mr. Rawungs. We have quarterly meetings with the counselors, 
we have a dinner at our home. One of the things that comes up 
about the counselors they are dealing with at the schools is their 
workload is something like 200 students, chey don't have the 
time to care, and the good ones have to pick out 10 or 15 people 
they can help and kind of throw off the 185 that they can't help. 

Not knowing about the cutback in counseling, that is not effec- 
tive counseling, no matter how you slice it. So if I were running a 
company that nad counselors like that, I would cut it back. 

I would cut it off; I would do something. You have got to change 
it because you are not getting yovr money's worth, based on what I 
have been told by our counselors, and I believe that to be true. 
There has got to be a better way. 

Mr. Miller. And yet when you look at your cost per student, and 
given what we invest in many students similarly situated because 
as they spiral out of control in other 

Mr. Rawungs. Ours come cheap. Ours are cheap. Ours, in my 
opinion, are more effective. 

We discussed this, George. You mentioned, and I am glad you 
did, because we use it in our speeches around the town that the 
one common denominator in successful students is a clearing sec- 
tion, that a student that goes to school, somebody cares, it may be 
a guardian, it may be a single parent, it might be a coach, like it 
was in my case, but somebody really cares about that person being 
successful. 

There is nobody in my opinion in the school system that can say 
that. Now, there may be— certainly there are exceptions and there 
are certainly coaches, and there are teachers, and home room 
teachers that really take an interest, but they don't have the time 
to be interested in everybody. 

With that in mind, I think that our program sponsored by the 
private sector is one of the major answers to this while counseling 
problem. When I talked about private sector not being here, the 
private sector is not here not because they don't want to be here, 
but they don't know how to do it. 

We had problems when we took our program out to McClymonds, 
that was the first school we went to in Oakland. Merrill says wh re 
should I go, I said go to McClymonds, they need more help than 
anybody. They threw us out. 

We will go to San Leandro High School, that is where our compa- 
ny is, we are big shots in San Leandro. We went to San Leandro 
and got thrown out, 

So the schools were not receptive to somebody from the outside 
coming in and getting involved with their business, and in some 
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cases why blame them, so now we are outside the school system. 
We are doing it very cost-effectively, and we are doing a heck of a 
counseling job. 

I believe that if other corporations out around the country did 
the same thing we are doing, we could solve this counseling prob- 
lem that your are talking about and we will be talking about for a 
long time at a lot cheaper price. 

One more point I want to make is that when we got into this, we 
are a very visible company, and fortunately we are a profitable 
company. I take all the charit; calls. If you want to go through a 
nuthouse, take the charity calls. 

Don't worry about it, it is tax deductible, give us cookies, they 
are tax deductible. I say I can throw them in the garbage and they 
are tax deductible. 

We get hit up for money, and I have a guilty conscience every 
time I talk to somebody when I don't give money to them, but now 
with out student motivation program, number one, we don't have 
any administrative costs. The American Cancer Society, my infor- 
mation tells me 65 percent is administration costs. We don't have 
any, so it is a dollar for dollar. We use our money, we control our 
program, and it is cost-effective. 

I would like to close this. I believe every corporation can do it. 
The help we need is we need you people to pass the word around, 
and then Linda and I and other people doing the same, we will go 
back to any corporation that wants to do it and we will show them 
how to set it up. They can call it the IBM student motivational pro- 
gram. We think that one of the greatest things we will ever do is 
having started the student motivational program. We truly are 
cocky enough to say that we think we have the solution. 

We generally talked about problems here today, and we think we 
came here wif,h somewhat of a solution. 

Mr. Miller. I think the key is— somebody asked me whether the 
education debate was raging around one of the speeches the Presi- 
dent gave about the private sector and one of the business councils 
and what can the private sector do. If you look at this table, it is 
kind of right there in front of you, and I guess the private sector 
term would be venture capital or investment. 

We have an educational system in this country that for the most 
part, for the most part, not all, is running exactly as it was at the 
turn of the century. It is running in 1990 as it was in 1890. It is the 
only assembly line in America that is the same, not the auto 
plants, not the steel mills, not the chemical plants, nobody has the 
same operation they had in 1890 except the educational system. 

When you start breaking down the doors and to reach out to the 
core and you start to engage young people in a program that builds 
the esteem and the desire and the understanding of what they can 
accomplish, and you go out and essentially apply venture capital to 
these students, that is really what it is about. 

The problem really is probably that the public sector doesn't be- 
lieve in venture capital or reinvestment. We like to live off of our 
investment of 50 years ago and 60 years ago. 

Mr. Rawijngs, I told you several years ago you should have been 
a Republican. 
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Mr. Miller. I just happen to acquire my venture capital differ- 
ently than you do. It is really a question of whether or not the 
public officials really have the courage of the private sector at this 
point. 

When I look at people who in this district have made $50 million, 
$100 million, $200 million investment and they are rolling the dice 
on the next 25 years in their particular market, whatever industry 
they are in, we won't roll the dice on behalf of that raw material. 

Weyerhauser and your company will plant a tree now, knowing 
they can't harvest the tree for the next 15, 20 or 30 years from 
now. We will plant a kid. We can get the kid back in 5 years or 10 
years or 12 years. It may be that— we like to lambaste the private 
sector, but it may be the public sector that really lacks the courage 
and the vision and the foresight in that kind of investment policy. I 
mean, that is why this panel is here is that you have gone out and 
you have ventured with your people's lives and talent, and you are 
getting a return, and yet we keep pulling back that opportunity, 
and we are not getting the return, and yet we keep repeating the 
pattern. 

I don't have to say, wait a minute, you know, something is 
wrong. 

Mr. Rawungs. Another comment you made about the $25 mil- 
lion the Corps spend so you can use it to reeducate the students 
coming out of our school system. I don't care how good our school 
system is, corporations will always spend $25 million or more to re- 
educate. I mean, they have specific jobs. I don't think the stu- 
dents 

Mrs. Unsoeld. This is basic reading and 

Mr. Rawungs. Well, my opinion, and I come from a small 
sample. You are coming from a bigger sample, my opinion, the 
people that w: are getting to come to work for our company are 
well prepared to come to work, and we have to train them, but that 
is okay, that is part of our job. They may have to run a piece of 
equipment that we have to train them how to run that equipment. 
My opinion, I don't expect the high schools in this country to edu- 
cate the kids to do anything other than read, write and count. 

I think one of the mistakes we make is we do more than that. 
When I went to school, we had a principal, a vice principal, a dean 
of boys and a dean of girls, and that was it. We didn't have counsel- 
ors. All of a sudden, counselors stare showing up and all of a 
sudden I have got so much administration costs. 

Mr. Miller. You had a c^ach that wore both hats; don't forget. 

Mr. Rawungs. You bet. They are still out there. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for your help and your pa- 
tience in today's hearing. 

Let me thank all of the witnesses and let me thank Tom and 
Maureen from the committee for accompanying us, and Diane from 
my office for her help, and Carol back here for arranging all of the 
logistics of this hearing, and to Michael Grepo, our student intern, 
for arranging this hearing. 

With that, the committee stands adjourned. 

Jolene, thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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